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ALL  BASES. 


The  most  tense  and  troubled  area  in  the  world  today 
is  the  Middle  East  with  fears  and  hatreds  that  may  flame 
into  World  War  III. 

To  learn  the  problems  first-hand  and  to  give  25,000,000 
readers  of  the  famed  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
on-the-spot  observations,  the  Daily  News  executive  editor 
and  foreign  service  chief,  Basil  L.  Walters,  recently  spent 
six  weeks  covering  14  countries. 

He  touched  all  bases  and  filed  almost  daily  stories, 
walking  and  talking  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

He  is  the  only  man  ever  to  interview  all  heads  of  Middle 
East  nations. 

Masterfully  revealing  exclusive  interviews  with  Egypt’s 
Gamal  Nasser  and  Israel’s  David  Ben-Gurion  came  two  days 
apart.  Another  was  with  Jordan’s  King  Hussein,  representing 
the  other  leg  of  a  tense  triangle. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  America’s  first  news¬ 
paper  foreign  staff  brings  its  readers  the  truest  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  most  vital  coverage  of  world  affairs. 
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View  in  Pressroom 
of  Hollywood  Citizen  News 


A  compact,  efficient  installation  by  Scott  for  a 
busy,  fast-growing  Newspaper.  Featuring  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design,  ease  of  adjustment  and  lower 


maintenance. 
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Combined  daily  circulation  410,013  .  .  .  Sunday  326,550 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
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JOHN  FISCHETTI 


Editorial  cartoons  by  NEA's  talented  artist  John 
Fischetti  speak  for  themselves.  Cleor,  dramatic  and 
forceful  they  interpret  current  news  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  in  a  style  that  has  twice  won  Fischetti  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award. 

Often  front-paged  by  client  newspapers,  cartoons  by 
Fischetti  are  another  valuable  asset  in  the  NEA  Full 
Service  franchise. 


Topeka  newspapers  completely  cover  the  rapidly 
growing  Kansas  capital  city  and  reach  56%  of 
the  people  in  the  city’s  21-county  drive-in  area 
.  .  .  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Midwest. 

Combined  Total  Circulation  Now  87,801 

THE  TOPEKA 
CAPITAL-JOURNAL 

(Represented  Nationally  by  Capper  Publications  Offices) 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland 

Topeka  Los  Angeles 

Stauffer  Publications  Newspapers 
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EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  CALENDAR 

July  14-19 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  third 
annual,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  14-27 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Honolulu  Corr 
ference  Air-Cruise,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

July  18-20 — Virginia  Press  Association,  75th  Diamond  Anniversary  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Aug.  7-10 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annuel 
convention,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aug.  9-10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines,  Summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  12-17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  34th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Eagle  Waters  Resort,  Eagle  River.  Wis. 

Aug.  17-25— International  Typographical  Union,  99th  convention 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  18-21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  cor^ . 
vention,  Huntington-Sheraton  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Calif.  I 

Aug.  19-24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  annual  convention  ' 
Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Aug.  24-28 — International  Mailers  Union,  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Summ* 
meeting.  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  26-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Aug.  29-31 — News-Photographers  and  Editors  Institute,  University  (f 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sept.  7-8— Kansas-Missouri  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  House  Hotil, 
Kansas  City,  Kas. 

Sept.  8— New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  fint 
general  meeting.  Asbury  Park  Press  Auditorium.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combincc 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  8-12 — Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  b) 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rocheste, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13 — International  Stereotypers’  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annus 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastsr 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montsw 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island. 

Sept.  13-14 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Ds- 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  14— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  HoTr 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-1  5— Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Mlnr 

Sept.  17 — Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  annua 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

Sept.  23-25— Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  second  annual,  Sh*r» 
ton  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-29 — Now  England  Associated  Press  Nows  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  mooting,  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Mass. 

Sept.  26-29— Advertising  Federation  of  America  Tenth  District  con¬ 
vention,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  meeting  of  Board,  Windsor  Hotil 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meetirq 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting 
Pere  Marquette  State  Park  near  Alton. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Lin¬ 
coln  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8 — Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  ar 
nual  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Oklahoma  City 

Oct.  10-12 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  mean¬ 
ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel.  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  10-12 — Advertising  Federation  of  America  Seventh  District,  con¬ 
vention,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oct.  13-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hot* 
Chicago. 
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Your  Stake  in  $182  Million 


•  •  • 


What  will  it  be  now  that  the  cooperative  advertising 
set-up  in  the  automotive  industry  has  changed?  "Making 
the  list”  now  requires  more  than  influencing  a  local 
dealer  or  council.  From  here  on  in,  auto  manufacturers 
cast  a  determining  vote  on  where,  when  and  how  much 
local  publication  space  will  be  purchased. 

Quite  obviously  then,  you  have  a  greater  selling  job  to 
do,  in  Detroit.  Your  representative  will  welcome  this 
help.  We  are  confident  he  will  agree  that  an  advertising 
campaign  in  AUTOMOTIVF,  NEWS  will  reach  the  men 
he  has  to  sell. 

Who  are  these  men?  Well,  their  titles  vary.  But  they  all 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are  longtime  automo¬ 
bile  men.  And  because  they  are  you  can  tell  them  your 
sales  story,  compellingly  and  completely,  easily  and 
economically — through  the  pages  of  their  own  publica¬ 
tion,  AUTOMOTIVE  NEVA'S. 

Here’s  why.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  —  and 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  alone — weekly  gathers,  sorts, 
edits,  interprets  and  publishes  the  vital  happenings  of 
the  vitally  important  auto  industry.  To  deliver  this 
news — while  it  still  is  news — to  44,000  paid  subscribers* 
(actually  some  150,000  readers  in  all)  requires  14  full¬ 
time  editors  and  106  correspondents! 

Little  wonder  that  in  its  32  years,  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  automobile  men  as 
their  Newspaper  of  the  Industry,  Discover  yourself  the 
response  generated  by  your  own  publication’s  selling  mes- 
ITOR&  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1957 


sage  among  automobile  people  when  you  place  it  in  the 
pages  of  their  weekly  must  reading  publication. 

Find  out  how  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has  helped  in¬ 
troduce  over  35  other  newspapers  like  your  own  to  the 
men  who  must  now  decide  when  and  where  to  place 
S182  million  worth  of  newspaper  space.  Get  in  touch 
with  your  nearby  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  representative 
today. 

*..86^  of  whom  annually  renew  their  subscriptions  at  the  regular 
$8  rate.  They  are  offered  no  premiums,  cut  rates,  or  special 
inducements. 

NEW  YORK;  Edward  Kruspak,  Ray  Billingham,  Howard  E. 
Bradley,  Murray  Hill  7-6871. 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  William  H.  Gallagher,  State  2-6273. 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan, 
Woodward  3-0495. 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Diebler,  Dunkirk  3-0303. 

Keeps  you  in  FRONT  of  the  fast-moving  automotive  industry. 
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'Castomatic:  helps  you  *  ‘ 

reduce  type  metal  losses  ★***«* 

Conventionitis 


With  “Castomatic"  type  metals,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proper  lead-tin-antimony  balance  by  replacing  dross 
with  Federated  “Mor-Tin”*',  you  can  reduce  losses  by  dress¬ 
ing  by  substantial  amounts.  Castomatic  metals,  cast  auto¬ 
matically  under  pressure  in  sealed  machines,  are  free  of 
dross-producing  oxides.  Federated  Mor-Tin  balances  both 
total  quantity  of  metal  and  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
lost  by  dressing. 

So,  when  you  buy  type  metals,  look  first  for  the  Casto¬ 
matic  trademark.  Send  for  the  interesting  booklet,  “How 
to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals”  .  .  .  and  get  in  touch  with 
your  nearest  Federated  office  for  help  in  solving  your  type 


Conventions  can  be  deadly  dull  for  reporters  caught  as  I 
covering  captives  and  also  appallingly  apathetic  for  poor  pari 
ticipating  delegates.  Newsmen,  whose  enforced  familiarity  with  * 
the  phenomenon  called  by  Will  Rogers  “the  great  American 
sport"  breeds  proverbial  contempt,  should  avoid  pitfalls  of  the 
meaningless  committee  report  and  the  irresolute  resolution  in 
our  own  confabs.  But  we  don’t  always  do  better  than  tool 
makers  and  pie  salesmen  when  in  convention  assembled. 

A  discerning  and  understanding  reporter,  Edith  Evans 
Asbury,  New  York  Times,  called  my  attention  to  time-wasting 
convention  boredom  that  might  be  devoted  to  convention 
brightness  if  stimulating  floor  discussion  ensues.  (Incidentally, 
a  Times  ad  in  E&P  June  22  truthfully  proclaimed;  “Edith 
Asbury  likes  people.  She  also  likes  words.  And  because  she 
can  make  people  come  alive,  she  helps  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times  know  and  understand  as  human  beings  some  of  the 
people  who  now  and  again  make  news.” 

Miss  Evans  sent  me  a  clipping  of  a  column  on  convention 
viewing  by  Louise  Catton,  club  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  Miss  Catton’s  justified  convention  castigation  charged: 

“Those  of  us  from  the  press  who  have  been  sitting  in  ring¬ 
side  seats  over  the  years  at  these  gatherings  are  wondering  if  the* 
should  not  be  called  ‘the  great  American  time  wasters  and 
anesthetizers.’  The  comatose  state  of  many  of  the  delegates  afte 
a  convention  bout  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  its  depredation. 

“The  sad  truth  is  that  most  organizations  have  reached  a 
dead  center  in  conventioning.  This  is  the  jet  age,  and  many  arc 
still  limping  along  as  if  in  the  ox  cart  era.  Program  paltemc. 
deadly  policies,  leaden  routines! 

“Why,  oh  why,  must  so  much  time  be  taken  to  talk  to,  and 
down  the  throats  of  the  delegates?  Why,  oh  why,  must  every 
department  and  division  chairman  give  a  report — and  what 
deadly  ones!  We  suspect  it  is  because  every  chairman  must  have 
her  ‘moment  of  glory!’ 

“There  is  nothing  more  boring  than  a  convention  in  whicl 
‘canned’  speeches  are  handed  out  to  the  press.  What  comes  from 
the  convention  floor  is  what  gives  it  life. 

“Organizational  hardening  of  the  arteries  is  rampant.  It 
can  be  stopped  if  you  care  enough.’’ 

Ilear-heed  these  words  of  wisdom,  Mister/Madame  Con¬ 
vention  Program  Chairman. 

Grammar  for  Journalists 

Just  off  the  press  is  a  book  our  craft  has  sought  and  needed  fw 
years.  It  is  “Grammar  for  Journalists,”  by  E.  L.  Callihan,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity  (Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York,  $4.50). 

This  valuable  volume  is  a  textbook  of  grammar,  spelling,  composition 
and  word  usage  written  especially  for  newspapermen.  Professionals  ano 
sturlents  alike  will  find  it  invaluable  in  answering  their  questions  in  the 
mechanics  of  expression  and  in  developing  mastery  of  sentence  structUK 
The  exercises  are  drawn  from  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio-T 
broadcasts.  The  book  is  based  on  surveys  of  100  journalism  schools  an-: 
an  equal  number  of  editors. 


metal  problems.  Just  write  or  call: 


Division  of 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 

1.^0  Broadway,  Now  York  S,  N.  Y. 

in  Canada:  Fadaratod  Matals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montraal 


Linotypist  in  Love 

I  would  sing  you  songs  of  joy 
Till  your  lovely  heart  would  cloy. 

But  my  songs  are  very  few; 

Etaoin  and  shrdlu. 

Poetry  to  match  the  rose 

From  my  sweet  composing  flows — 

Bright,  ecstatic,  soft  and  true: 

Etaoin  and  ghrdlu. 

Let  redundant  poets  write 
Countless  words  in  their  delight; 

All  I  need  are  only  two: 

Etaoin  and  ghrdlu. 

— Jacob  C.  Solovt?! 
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...with  circulation  LEADERSHIP 

TOTAL  DAILY  CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 
City  Zone  Lead— 10,108 
City  A  RTZ  Lead — 19,253 


with  advertising  LEADERSHIP 


8,196,713 . 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEAD 

OVER  2ND  PAPER  (Year  1956) 
Retail  Lead  —  2,607,104  lines 
General  Lead— 1,568,879  lines 
Classified  Lead  —  4,020,730  iines 


THE  0rc9otticitt 

PORTLAND  1,  OREGON 


Sources:  ABC  Publishers’  Slotemenis  for  6  monlhs 
ending  Morch  31,  1957;  Medio  Records  tolol  odverlistng, 
lest  legal,  AW,  TW  ond  Comics,  1956;  Annool  Report, 
Portlond,  1956. 
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editorial 


The  Right  to  Advertise 

SOME  people  in  this  country  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  all  right  for  some  segments  of  our  economy  but  sinful, 
unprofessional  and  illegal  for  other  segments.  The  funeral  service 
industrv  is  now  being  upset  by  some  within  it  who  desire  to  prohibit 
all  advertising  or  to  restrict  it  to  the  point  of  ineffectiv^eness.  They 
appear  to  be  well-organized  and  have  been  successful  in  the  start  of 
their  campaign  to  impose  their  wishes  upon  the  entire  industry. 
(“Shop  Talk”  July  6.) 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  some  funeral  directors  who  believe  in 
the  right  to  advertise  their  services  and  refuse  to  knuckle  under  to 
outside  pressure. 

The  South  Dakota  Funeral  Directors  Association  recently  adopted 
a  resolution  saying  that  advertising  of  a  dignified  type  is  proper  and 
that  no  rule  should  be  established  against  it.  “Do  not  lose  your 
freedom— your  right  to  tell  your  story  and  your  right  to  educate  the 
public,”  the  association  said.  “Successful  firms  in  any  line  of  business 
have  become  successful  because  they  have  used  all  legitimate  forms 
of  advertising  to  educate  the  public  as  to  their  facilities,  service,  loca¬ 
tion  and  personnel.” 

We  like  the  comment  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader  on 
this  whole  question:  “It  is  the  right  of  a  funeral  director  or  any  other 
professional  or  business  man  to  advertise.  But  this  doesn’t  mean  that 
he  must  advertise.  It’s  his  privilege  to  advertise  or  not  to  advertise. 

“But  when  an  association  or  group  takes  upon  itself  the  authority 
to  tell  all  who  belong  to  it  that  they  can’t  advertise,  it  is  going  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  legitimate  control  or  supervision. 

“An  association  may,  if  it  feels  so  inclined,  employ  persuasion  or 
extend  advice  in  respect  to  advertising.  But  specific  rules  prohibiting 
it  are  definitely  out  of  order.  That’s  something  for  the  individual  to 
decide.  If  he  wants  to  advertise,  let  him  adv^ertise.  If  he  doesn’t  want 
to  do  so,  he  doesn’t  have  to.” 

The  People  Speak  on  Red  China 

^  EORGE  G.\LLUP  reports  that  his  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  finds  a  majority  of  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of 
having  U.S.  newsmen  visit  Red  China. 

The  State  Department  has  prevented  U.S.  newsmen  from  going  to 
Red  China  for  almost  a  year.  A  vast  majority  of  American  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  vigorously  opposed  to  this  policy.  Now  it  appears 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people  feel  they  are  entitled  to  reports 
about  Red  China  written  by  U.S.  newsmen. 

Which  seems  to  raise  the  question:  Is  our  government  the  servant 
or  the  master  of  the  people? 

Theory  or  Practise 

ADIO  and  television  spokesmen  don’t  practice  what  they  preach. 
In  a  recent  pitch  for  a  savings  and  loan  ad  account,  one  of  them 
claimed  newspapers  “missed  over  99%  of  the  homes.”  He  cited  1.2'^> 
readership  for  a  financial  ad. 

If  newspapers  are  so  ineffectual  as  an  advertising  medium,  com¬ 
pared  to  radio  and  TV,  we  wonder  why  the  latter  place  so  much  ad 
copy  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  to  attract  audiences  for  their 
shows? 
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Advice  to  Dad:  Put  F'oot  Down  With 
Firm  Hand  —  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 


THE  FE.4R  OF  SPEECH 

It’s  too  early  to  set  the  funeral  date,  but 
the  body  is  certainly  beginning  to  look  sick 
and  wan.  I’m  talking  about  the  freedom 
of  speech.  It’s  dying  from  disuse. 

I’ve  been  pounding  the  streets  once  a 
week  for  the  past  two  years,  talking  to  men, 
women  and  even  children  to  gather  material 
for  a  Sunday  column,  called,  optimistically. 
The  People  Speak. 

The  idea  is  to  give  a  cross  section  of 
the  American  population  a  forum  for  ex¬ 
pression,  a  soap  box  from  where  to  blow 
off  steam,  a  barometer  of  public  opinion. 

After  bothering  an  estimated  2,0{W  Harris- 
burgers.  I’ve  come  to  some  conclusions. 
They  scare  me— particularly  since  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  wouldn’t  apply 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  are  afraid  to 
speak  what’s  in  their  minds.  I  dismiss  the 
alternative  thought  that  maybe  they  don’t 
have  anything  in  their  minds  as  absurd. 

There  is  fear  of  being  on  the  record. 

Certainly,  I’m  exempting  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who,  like  myself,  freeze  at 
the  approach  of  a  reporter-photographer 
team  l^nt  on  drawing  them  out  about 
something  or  other  out  of  the  blue. 

I’m  also  excusing  the  few  who  have 
their  own  good  reason  for  eschewing  pub¬ 
licity. 

I’m  talking  about  the  people  who  should 
have  something  to  say— people  in  responsi¬ 
ble  positions— but  won’t  say  it.  And  I’m 
talking  about  normal,  articulate  people  with 
live  minds  who  obviously  could  contribute 
something  of  value  to  the  democratic 
process,  but,  by  their  own  admission,  arc 
afraid  to  be  quoted  because  of  what  they 
imagine  might  happen. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  almost  universal 
reluctance  to  exercise  the  freedom  of  speech 
on  anything  touching  on  the  controversial. 
If  controversy  is  the  lifeblood  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  flow  of  blood  is  sluggish. 

'There  are,  of  course,  questions  which  re¬ 
quire  expert  knowledge  and  deep  thought 
for  an  answer. 

But  there  are  questions  which  require  no 
supermind,  no  detailed  study,  (juestions 
with  which  no  literate  American  can  fail  to 
be  acquainted  in  this  age  of  mass  com¬ 
munication. 

There  are  (juestions  on  community  im¬ 
provement,  on  basic  American  policy  abroad, 
on  specific  issues  that  should  be  as  familiar 
to  Americans  as  their  back  fence. 

The  answers,  not  untypically,  might  run 
like  this: 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  they  ought  to 
do  .  .  .1  know,  because  I’ve  been  right 
in  the  middle  of  this  thing  and  I  think  it’s 
a  shame  that  ‘they’  can  get  away  with  the 
way  they  arc  doing  it.  First  of  all,  I’d  .  .  . 
Then,  I’d  .  .  . 

There  follows  a  fl(X)d  of  interesting, 
sensible  talk.  Then  it’s  suddenly  cut  short. 

“You’re  not  going  to  put  that  in  the 
paper?  ^^’hy,  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  quoted. 
You  see,  I  work  for  .  .  .  (the  stale,  the 
city,  a  company )  and  they’d  have  my  neck.’’ 

So  much  for  general  questions,  excejrt  the 
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most  innocuous  ones,  like:  “What’s  your 
favorite  season  of  the  year?” 

The  best  way  to  insure  seeing  a  self- 
muzzling  act  is  to  ask  a  question  featuring 
the  word  communism  or  Russia. 

The  “ordinary  man”  seems  paralyzed  into 
silence  at  mere  mention  of  communism. 

“Should  Communism  be  taught  in 
sch(X)ls?”  / 

“Now  wait,  there’s  a  hot  potato.  D’you 
think  I’m  crazy  talking  to  the  papers  about 
that?  Sure,  it’s  a  free  country,  but  why 
should  I  prove  it?” 

A  recent  case  in  jroint  concerning  the 
apparent  fear  of  standing  up  and  being 
counted  anywhere  except  maybe  in  front  of 
the  family  was  the  question  of  whether 
American  newsmen  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  Red  China. 

The  pitch  for  this  one  was  made  after 
a  meeting  attended  by  people  who,  in 
anyone’s  book,  would  be  classed  as  leaders 
of  the  community.  There  were  state  repre¬ 
sentatives,  labor  chiefs,  education  officials. 

All,  it  stands  to  reason,  would  be  fairly 
familiar  with  the  issue.  None,  it  seemed 
equally  reasonable,  wotdd  be  tongue-tied  in 
front  of  two  meek-enough  questioners. 

It  t(X)k  a  long  time  to  get  five  answers 
for  the  record.  One  labor  leader  pleaded 
frankly  that  he’d  have  to  check  the  union’s 
“line”  on  that.  A  legislator  said  he  had  firm 
opinions  on  the  matter  btU  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  “go  out  on  a  limb.”  And  so  it  went. 

Perhaps  I  haven’t  been  talking  to  the 
right  people.  And  again,  perhaps,  there  is 
after  all  a  trend  away  from  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  enjoyment  thereof.  Per¬ 
haps,  t(X),  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
business  of  having  something  to  say  with¬ 
out  being  afraid  to  say  it  to  the  people 
“who  are  getting  paid  for  it.” 

Perhaps  it’s  a  manifestation  of  a  country 
that  is  growing  old  before  its  time,  a  nation 
whose  citizens  no  longer  care  about  issues 
beyond  their  daily  routines  of  sleep,  work 
and  food. 

Perhaps,  t(K),  it’s  a  sign  of  a  people  un¬ 
consciously  veering  away  from  debate  and 
controversy  In'cause  of  the  specter  of  in¬ 
vestigations  imprinted  on  the  recesses  of  its 
mind  by  newspaper  headlines  and  television. 

Or  maybe  it’s  plain  apathy  toward  some¬ 
thing  Americans  were  born  with  and  have 
come  to  accept  alongside  the  hot  dog  as  a 
fixture  of  life. 

The  right  to  freedom  of  speech  still  is  on 
the  books.  It’s  being  constantly  talked  and 
written  about.  But,  judging  by  its  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  exercise,  it  might  be  akin  to 
a  historic  knick-knack  rather  than  a  live 
thing  that  grows  brighter  and  stronger 
with  usage.  All  this  may,  of  eourse,  be  the 
egotistical  outpourings  of  a  reporter,  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  jx-ojrle  don’t  hand  him 
their  opinions  on  a  platter. 

I  may  be  all  wet.  Our  freedom  of 
speech  really  may  be  as  healthy  and  vital 
as  we  keep  telling  our  fellownu-n  abroad. 

1  hope  so. 

ll.ANs  Knk.ut 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-Sius. 
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Why  the  tremendous  success / growth 
of  this  magazine? 

What  makes  it  one  of  the  Big  Three 
consumer  magazines  in  advertising 
iinage?  In  one  word:  RESULTS! 

In  New  York,  where  most  magazines  are  weak,  it  gives  advertisers 
the  strength  of  The  New  York  Times— New  York’s  biggest 
advertising  medium. 

Across  the  nation,  it  carries  the  influence  of  the  big  New  York  market 
into  more  than  1,250,000  bigger-income  homes  and  large-volume 
stores.  Sundays,  The  New  York  Times  is  the  country’s  biggest 
advertising  medium. 

Discover  w’hy  advertisers  make  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  one  of 
the  Big  Three  in  consumer  advertising  .  .  .  with  Life  and 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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Gallup  Proposes  Experiments 
For  Newspaper  Improvement 


5  Accepted  Idetts 
Of  Reader  Interest 

Five  spheres  of  reader  interest 
which  showed  up  most  in  the 
Gallup  survey  of  the  press  were: 

I.  HEALTH — news  of  medical 


Public  Views  Press  with  Esteem; 

Some  Ideas  Emerge  from  Survey 

San  Francisco 

The  public  has  a  very  high  regard  for  the  press,  but 
Dr.  George  Gallup  told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  July  11  that  newspapers  ought  to  cooperate  in 
field-testing  some  ideas  that  have  been  expressed  in  a  survey 
just  completed. 


Urging  that  ASNE  and  mem¬ 
ber  papers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  experiment  with  one  or 
more  of  the  suggestions,  the 
noted  opinion  pollster  declared 
“I  am  convinced  that  as  much 
progress  can  be  made  in  the 
field  of  newspapering  in  one 
year  as  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
the  next  10  without  this  kind  of 
planning.” 

Greater  attention  to  undevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  reader  interest, 
more  effective  localization  of 
national  advertising  copy,  and 
vigorous  promotion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  product  were  high  on  the 
list  of  Dr.  Gallup’s  highlights 
from  a  survey  report  which  is 
feeing  prepared  for  full  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Fall. 

The  report,  Dr.  Gallup  said, 
represents  “the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  study  ever  undertaken 
nf  the  American  press.”  The 
turvey,  financed  by  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  carried 
out  “in  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession”  to  obtain  the  public’s 
appraisal  of  the  newspapers’ 
role  in  the  face  of  growing 
competition  .  .  .  from  radio, 
television  and  magazines. 

Dr.  Gallup  said  it  is  planned 
to  make  it  a  continuing  study 
in  view  of  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  increasing  prices  of  news¬ 
papers.  Right  now,  he  advised, 
there  is  a  favorable  climate  for 
raising  prices  provided  it  is  a 
quality  product. 

Many  of  the  questions  asked 
in  the  interviews  were  supplied 
by  editors.  The  survey  covered 
(1)  a  national  probability 
sample  of  more  than  6,000  per¬ 
sonal  interviews;  (2)  an  ad¬ 
ditional  1,000  interviews  in 
depth;  and  (.1)  talks  with  large 
audiences  at  the  Institute’s 
“Mirror  of  America”  theatre  at 
Hopewell,  N.  .1. 


sacred  provinces  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

TV  in  41  Million  Homes 

In  January  of  this  year,  the 
number  of  homes  in  the  United 
States  with  television  sets 
reached  a  point  equalling  the 
number  of  homes  getting  a 
daily  newspaper.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  homes 
equipped  with  television  sets 
outnumbers  those  receiving  a 
daily  paper. 

As  of  June  1,  a  total  of  41 
million  households  had  televi¬ 
sion  receivers.  The  number 
getting  a  daily  newspaper  at 
that  time  was  39  million. 

For  several  years,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  homes  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  number  of  daily 
newspaper  homes.  But  not  until 
this  year  has  the  number  of 
television  homes  outstripped 
the  number  of  daily  newspaper 
homes. 

But  before  wrong  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  these  statistics, 
let  me  add  that  the  newspaper 
still,  on  a  typical  day,  reaches 
more  homes  than  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  And  the  reason  reveals 


science  and  practice. 

2.  EDUCATION— what  c  h  i  I  - 
dren  are  studying. 

3.  POCKET-BOOK— a  people's 
6nancial  page. 

4.  PERSONAL  VIEWS— what 
people  think  about  local  prob¬ 
lems,  etc. 

5.  PEOPLE — personality  pro¬ 

files. 


one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
newspaper.  Only  one  person  in 
10  who  receives  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  fails  to  read  it.  But,  on  a 
typical  day,  more  than  two  per¬ 
sons  in  10  who  have  television 
sets  will  not  bother  to  turn  them 
on;  and  more  than  three  in  10 
radio  owners  will  fail  to  make 
use  of  their  radios. 

More  people  in  the  United 
States  rely  on  the  newspaper 
for  news  than  on  any  other 
source.  But  the  rather  startling 
fact  that  emerges  from  this 
survey  is  that  only  one  adult 
in  five  gets  his  news,  on  a 
typical  day,  solely  from  news¬ 
papers.  And  as  many  persons 
listen  to  news  on  radio  before 
9  A.M.  as  read  a  newspaper 
{Continued  on  page  72) 


Points  from  Survey  of  Public’s 
Attitude  Toward  Newspapers 


Overwhelming  Evidence  of  Strength 

By  Dr.  George  Gallup 

The  evidence  is  ovcrw’hclming  as  to  the  basic  strength 
the  newspaper  with  the  American  public. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
television,  radio,  or  any  other  means  of  communication  can 
TTi-iterially  change  this  situation.  The  press  has  a  flexibility 
•'nd  an  impact  difficult  to  match  at  the  local  level. 

The  time  has  come,  however, 

>hen  editors  need  to  take  stock  Competitors  Alert 

current  trends  in  this  new  The  newspaper’s  competitors 
*’orld  of  communications  and  are  on  the  march,  experiment- 
lif"  ^^‘‘ordingly  if  they  want  ing  constantly  with  new  types 
r'c  newspaper  to  maintain  its  of  material,  new’  technique.s, 
l^sent  strong  position.  The  new  forms  of  presentation, 
^ttle  for  the  time  and  atten-  Even  more  disturbing,  they 
''’n  of  readers  never  ceases.  have  invaded  many  of  the 
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On  a  typical  day,  fha  news¬ 
paper  reaches  more  homes  than 
radio  or  TV. 

e  •  • 

More  people  in  the  U.S.  rely 
on  the  newspaper  for  news  than 
on  any  other  source. 

•  •  « 

Thera  is  a  favorable  climate 
for  raising  circulation  prices. 

e  •  * 

Newspaper  editors  must  plan 
as  far  ahaad  for  each  issue  as 
magazine  editors  do. 

e  e  • 

Newspapers  have  been  far  too 
modest  in  selHng  their  product. 
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Wright,  Moss  Expound 
Views  on  ‘Leak’  Law 


By  Koberl  U.  Brown 


San  Francisco 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Information,  and  Loyd  Wright, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Security,  squared 
off  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  July 
11  on  the  merits  of  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  protection  of 
security  information. 

The  Congressman  reiterated 
his  defense  of  newspapermen 
against  charges  of  “purloining” 
classified  material  and  said  the 
Commission’s  proposal  of  penal¬ 
ties  for  persons  who  “leak”  such 
information  is  “a  dangerous 


Unless  they  protest  vigorously, 
he  warned,  they  are  “in  danger 
of  being  convicted  on  the  same 
flimsy  grounds.” 

He  referred  in  this  instance 
to  the  fact  that  his  committee 
had  not  received  complaint  of 
a  single  “purloining”  (the 
Wright  report’s  characteriza¬ 
tion)  of  a  secret  document  by 
newsmen. 

No  Valid  Proof 

“We  have  not  received,”  he 
.said,  “valid  proof  of  any  leaks 
which  damage  the  security  of 
the  nation.” 

(In  Washington,  Rep.  Moss 
had  questioned  three  chiefs  of 


papermen  or  upon  the  American 
citizens  generally  who  would  be 
subject  to  its  inhibitions. 

“To  enact  a  law  punishing 
larceny  does  not  brand  us  as  a 
nation  of  thieves.  With  near¬ 
unanimity  the  members  of  the 
profession  of  journalism  have 
demonstrated  keen  perception  of 
the  limits  imposed  by  security 
and  a  laudable  dedication  to  the 
national  interest.  As  we  protect 
the  country  so  would  we  protect 
the  profession  against  the  rare 
wrongdoer  who  is  heedless  of 
all  responsibility. 

“There  is  bitter  irony  in  the 
fact  that  to  buy  total  security 
at  the  cost  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  we  would  destroy  the  very 
freedoms  we  seek  to  preserve. 
In  erecting  safeguards  we  would 
demolish  what  we  seek  to  save. 
On  the  other  hand  is  another 
paradox.  Unlimited  disclosure 
of  anything  anyone  chose  to  re¬ 
veal  would  pose  a  grave  threat 


way  to  find  what  constitute 
such  persons,”  said  Herber 
Brucker,  Hartford  (Conil 
Courant  editor. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  lie 
in  what  you  substitute  for  thi 
perils  of  free  press,  said  Ver 
mont  Royster,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Under  such  a  regulatio: 
as  proposed  France  would  hat- 
had  no  Dreyfuss,  the  Hardin? 
administration  no  scandals 
Yalta’s  secrets  and  governmer 
contract  scandals  would  rema 
unknown,  he  suggested. 

Municipal  ASNE  committee 
of  information  in  every  key  cityj 
were  urged  by  Dean  Edwan 
E.  Barrett,  Columbia  Unive 
sity.  The  committees’  activity 
should  include  i^egular  repors 
listing  names  of  public  officiit 
who  give  information,  Mr.  Bar 
rett  suggested. 

“Many  ASNE  members  hat! 
worked  quietly  and  in  vain  to 
ward  getting  a  changed  govern 


threat  to  freedom  of  infoima-  information  of  the  armed  serv-  very  freedom  to  think  niental  policy  but  the  time  ha 


"  ices — Maj.  Gen.  Guy  S.  Meloy, 

Mr.  Wright  propounded  a  Rear  Admiral  E.  B.  Taylor,  and 
legal  justification  for  punish-  Brig.  Gen.  Arno  H.  Luehman. 
ing  as  criminals  all  those  who  All  dismissed  with  negative  re- 
wilfully,  deliberately  and  know-  plies  the  question  whether  they 
ingly  disclose  secret  information  had  ever  encountered  any  “pur- 
that  threatens  serious  damage  loining  of  secret  information  by  labelled 
to  the  national  defense.  reporters.”) 

“The  liberty  of  the  mind,”  he  Mr.  Moss  advised  that  his 
argued,  “cannot  include  the  committee  is  not  ready  to  sug- 
right  to  say  or  to  print  those  gest  any  cure-all  legislation.  It 


and  to  speak.' 

Jap  Code  Story  Reviewed 

The  proposal  for  criminal 
prosecution  for  those  who  pub¬ 
lish  classified  information  was 
appallingly  danger- 


come  for  the  press  to  make  i| 
concerted,  organized  and  rafte 
ringing  protest  against  the  Re 
China  ban,”  he  declared. 


AS 


things  which  would  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  society  that 
protects  that  liberty.  And  the 
one  freedom  that  no  American 
can  justly  claim  is  the  freedom 
to  imperil  the  freedom  of  every 
other  American.” 


Plagued  by  Misunderstanding 
The  proposed  statute,  Mr. 
Wright  emphasizeil,  is  not  aimed 
particularly  at  newspapermen, 
yet  no  other  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  has  been 
“plagued  by  more  misunder¬ 
standing.” 

He  remarked  that  jiublic  de¬ 
bate  of  security  matters  is 


needs,  he  said,  a  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  “what  we  are  proposing 
to  protect.  We  cannot  have  ab¬ 
solute  security  by  absolute  seci-e- 
cy.” 

There  is  a  continuing  climate 
of  censorship  at  the  capital,  he 
charged.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  said,  is  working  out 
regulations  to  put  restrictions 
on  the  flow  of  information  and 
the  Justice  Department  is  “con¬ 
centrating  its  legal  talents  on 
fashioning  new  chains  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information.’ 


ous”  in  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  eve  of  the  ASNE  conven¬ 
tion. 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  Wai^h- 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
told  the  results  of  examination 
of  the  conditions  underlying 
one  of  the  instances  charged  by 
Loyd  Wright  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Government  Security. 

Without  name,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  accused  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  breaking  of  Japanese 
Code  through  publication  of  a 
story  early  in  the  war,  Mr. 


Fof  Group  Urges 
Action  in  All  Fields 


Three  recommendations  wen 
placed  before  the  ASNE  by  tl  i 
Freedom  of  Information  Cor ' 
mittee. 

The  first  urged  that  the  s-(* 
ciety  “establish  clearly  its  suf  j 
port  of  freedom  of  informatirj 
in  all  fields.” 

The  membership’s  unanimorl 
and  enthusiastic  endorsemerl 
of  a  declaration  of  principle| 
was  urged. 

The  second  point  was  tlu 
ASNE  “endorse  and  urge  til 


Wiggins  said.  Actually,  the  _  _ 

Tribune  merely  printed  a  de-  adoption  of  the  basic  princip 
tailed  report  that  caused  many  underlying  the  legislation  pr 
persons  to  fear  Japan  would  posed  by  Repi-esentative  Mo; 
know  the  code  had  been  broken,  Senator  Hennings  tolettif 
he  reported.  American  people  know  whi 

Yet  Japan  continued  to  use 
the  same  code  from  June,  1942, 
til  Admiral  Yamamoto’s  plane 


Applies  Equally  to  All 
Mr.  Wright  went  to  gi-eat 
clouded  by  clashes  of  personality  pains  to  explain  that  the  pro- 
and  by  the  quest  for  headlines,  posed  penalty  statute  would  ap- 

Rep.  Moss  addressed  himself  ply  equally  to  all  citizens— the  intercepted  in  a  calculated 

to  this  attitude  when  he  re-  defense  worker  who  revealed  risk,  Mr.  Wiggins  said.  There 
minded  the  editors  that  all  of  technological  plans,  as  well  as  no  disclosure  regarding  the 
the  deliberations  of  the  Wright  the  legislator  who  “leaked”  se-  code,  and  the  war  was  not  ex 
Commission  and  of  the  predeces-  curity  information  while  speak- 

outside  the  halls  of  Con- 


sor  Coolidge  Commission  had 
been  conducted  in  secret.  He 
charged  that  the  two  groups 
listened  chiefly  to  the  very  ex¬ 
perts  on  security  who  have  done 
“the  miserable  job  of  overclas¬ 
sifying  the  information  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to 
know.” 

The  California  lawmaker  said 
it  was  time  for  the  editors  to 
shout  “foul”  because  “you  have 
been  indicted  without  evidence.” 


mg 
gress. 

“We  do  not  think,”  he  said, 
“that  newspapermen  will  claim 
any  special  immunity. 

“We  have  taken  it  as  our 
working  promise,”  he  added, 
“that  the  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  inseparable  from  those 
of  the  nation  and  that  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  to  promote 
both.  The  proposed  statute 
passed  no  reflection  upon  news- 


tended  30  seconds  by  the  pub¬ 
lication,  he  added. 

Fellow  participants  in  the 
discussion  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  Northern 
California  here  joined  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  proposed  lid 
on  information. 


Citv  Committees 


The  proposed  law  states  that 
responsibility  for  the  decision 
of  what  shall  be  secret  “must 
be  confided  in  loyal  and  devoted 
public  seiwants,  yet  there  is  no 


their  federal  government  is  4 
ing.” 

As  a  third  point,  the  comm 
tee  recommended  that  ASN 
“declare  its  unalterable 
continuing  support  of  free 
porting  from  Red  China.  4 
from  all  nations  except  tho^ 
with  which  the  United  St*'' 
is  engaged  in  open  warfare.' 

“This  issue  is  fundaments 
the  committee  said,  “the  Unitff 
States  was  founded  on  freedom 
grew  on  freedom  and  can 
vive  only  if  it  practices  freedtl 
at  all  po.ssible  times  and  pl*^ 
As  far  as  news  coverage 
foieign  countries  is  conccrwj 
this  means  that  freedom  to 
the  news  and  to  publish 
freely  must  apply  to  all. 
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Page  One  of  the  Enquirer  that 
date.  There  were  197  inter¬ 
views,  99  boys  and  98  girls. 

This  is  not  a  large  sample. 
We  do  not  present  its  findings 
as  conclusive  results  on  which 
anybody  should  base  a  youth 
publication.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  amazed  at  the  results. 

They  Turn  Back  To  It 

Of  the  98  girls,  we  found 
that  every  one  of  them  turned 
back  to  Our  Young  Ideas  page. 

The  page  that  day  was  the 
first  page  of  Section  3.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  that  of  these 
98  girl  high  school  students  with 
the  paper  in  hand  and  the  in¬ 
tent  of  looking  beyond  Page 
One,  not  one  of  them  failed  to 
turn  back  to  our  youth  page. 
The  greater  part  of  them  read 
the  page  through. 

With  the  boys  we  did  not  do 
quite  so  well.  Three  out  of  four 
of  them  turned  back  to  the  page 

(Continued  on  potje  71) 
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How  to  Build  Reader  Traffic 
And  Win  Friends  for  Future 
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We  gave  the  page  some  pretty 
good  radio  promotion,  a  little 
on  television  and  a  little  in  the 
paper.  The  first  issue  was  on 
Sept.  1,  1950. 

Last  Spring  we  asked  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  advertising  and  research 
firm  to  include  a  survey  of  the 
Young  Ideas  page  in  a  general 
readership  survey.  The  page 
surveyed  was  that  of  April  6, 
1957,  a  Saturday.  Interviews 
were  obtained  on  Monday,  most 
of  them  at  schools. 

To  be  interviewed,  a  reader 
had  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  17,  and  had  to  have 
looked  at  something  more  than 


policy.  We  call  it  the  Young 
Ideas  page.  We  chose  it  by 
running  an  office  contest  with  a 
ten-dollar  prize  for  the  best 
name  within  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  above.  My  secretary 
won  it. 

Readily  Staffed 

We  found  that  we  did  not 
have  to  add  to  our  staff  for  this 
project.  We  already  had  an 
able  young  woman  as  a  school 
reporter  and  teen-age  columnist. 
We  had  a  young  man  writing 
high  school  sports,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  excellent  at  makeup.  .4n 
increase  in  pay  for  them  for 
the  new  responsibility  and  we 
were  in  business. 

We  minimized  the  work  of 
student  reporters.  I  don’t  think 
much  of  student  reporters.  Tn 
the  first  place,  you  can  only  get 
girls  to  report  and  thev  tend 
to  diive  the  boys  aw’av  from 
the  page.  They  don’t  seem  to 
want  to  write  much  except  how 
popular  some  friend  of  theirs  is. 

Our  audience  w’e  defined  as 
above  the  seventh  grade  and 
below  college  level.  The  simple 
basic  on  which  we  chose  our 
content  was:  What  are  people 
of  this  age  interested  in?  What 
do  they  want  to  read  about? 

Standard  Features 

We  chose  some  standard  fea¬ 
tures  lik"  a  records  column, 
w'th  a  list  of  10  best.  There  is 
a  joke  column  full  of  good, 
corny  jokes  which  readers  sub- 
T  insisted  upon  putting  in 
the  Eugene  Gilbert  survey  col¬ 
umn  OP  what  voung  people 
th'nk — this  over  the  protest  of 
mv  young  editors.  We  have  an 
etipuette  cartoon  which  may 
fal'  ever  so  slightly  into  the 
field  of  teaching. 

.‘Subjects  which  we  agreed 
should  recur,  even  though  not 
conta'ned  in  standard  features, 
were  student  personalities,  hob¬ 
bies  but  not  called  bv  that  name 
(J  mean  such  things  as  hot 
rods,  jazz,  ham  rad'o,  etc.), 
student  fashions,  and  we  are 
not  hesitant  to  tell  about  good 
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MILITARY  SERViCE!  How  Will  You  hllHI  Your  Obligation} 

Uncle  Sam  Pushes  Enlistment.  Resemes 

As  Defense  Needs  Undeigo  Chanyes  el  f  T 


son,  the  Enquirer’s  executive 
editor.  A  condensation  of  his 
report  follows: 


Something  of  His  Own 
We  did  not  aim  particularly 
to  the  young 


to  sell  papers 
reader.  What  we  wanted  to  do 
was  to  give  him  something  of 
his  own  in  the  Enquirer  which 
he  would  like,  and  thereby  to 
attach  him  to  us  as  a  friend, 
and  two  of  us  to  stick  together 
through  the  year's  thereafter. 

The  in.strument  we  chose  was 
a  single  full-page,  once  a  week. 

Neither  Teach  Nor  Preach 

We  set  for  ourselves  a  few 
rules  at  the  start. 
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It  seems  to 
me  that  the  great  weakness  of 
youth  features  and  youth  sec¬ 
tions  in  newspapers  is  that  they  niit, 
are  patronizing  or  condescend¬ 
ing.  They  sort  of  pat  their 
young  reader  on  the  head. 

We  expressed  it  as  a  flat 
policy  determination  that  the 
page  would  neither  teach  nor 
preach. 

Our  second  rule  was  that  we 
would  never  use  the  word  “teen- 
•?er”  and  we  would  be  mighty 
sparing  in  using  “youth.”  Of 
course,  the  page  has  the  word 
teen”  sticking  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  in  a  headline.  I  assure 
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What  Glenn  Thompson's  talking  about — a  recent  example 
Young  Ideas  page  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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ASNK  KEPOKT 

Do  ‘Goofy'  Promotions 
Hold  Circulation  Up? 


San  Fkancisco 

The  i>arable  of  Newspaper  C 
that  became  Newspaper  A  with¬ 
out  a  promotion  contest,  as  told 
by  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  intrigued 
ASNE  members 
on  the  opening 
day  of  their  an¬ 
nual  convention 
here. 

An  abbrevi¬ 
ated  version  of 
the  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Lucky 
Bucks  and  Lazy 
Backs”  which 
was  delivered  by  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  follows: 

♦  *  * 

On  Their  Logo  Sticks 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Intematlonal  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  also  met  in 
conclave  like  ours.  It  interested 
me  that  one  of  the  topics  both¬ 
ering  those  gentlemen  was  how 
newspapers  could  get  off  the 
promotional  pogo  sticks.  In 
short,  they,  too,  are  fretful 
about  the  never-ending  round 
of  goofy  promotions. 

At  one  time  or  another  in  my 
wayward  journalistic  youth,  I 
was  assigned  to  help  on  some 
of  the  most  awful  promotion 
stunts  in  the  memory  of  man. 
There  were  old  automobile  con¬ 
tests,  baby  picture  contests,  the 
ubiquitous  bathing  beauties, 
moving  picture  tie-in  stunts, 
personal  sketch  artists,  hand¬ 
writing  analysts,  comic  strip 
contests,  and  even  that  abomin¬ 
ation  of  all  recorded  civiliza¬ 
tions,  the  marathon  dance  con¬ 
test. 

All  we  succeeded  in  getting 
was  a  revolving-door  circulation. 
It  wasn’t  until  we  abandoned 
all  the  nonsense  and  tried  to 
start  publishing  a  newspaper 
that  circulation  started  to  hold 
and  to  grow. 

Almost  30  years  later,  and 
looking  back,  I  see  that  even 
then  the  only  thing  that  sold  a 
newspaper  and  made  it  stay 
sold,  was  its  news  and  editorial 
content.  But  this  was  some¬ 
thing  that  business  managers 
and  circulation  managers  didn’t 
believe  at  all. 

By  the  records  of  the  past 
few  years,  there  are  still  some 
who  do  not  believe  it.  Lucky 
Bucks  is  just  one  of  the  many. 


We  have  had  Prizewords,  Bon- 
anzawords.  Crosswords,  News- 
words  and  Cashwords,  along 
with  the  atlases,  cookbooks  and 
dictionaries,  plus,  of  course, 
Tangletowns  and  all  kinds  of 
rebus  games.  You  name  it. 
They’ve  got  it.  Including,  of 
course,  the  ever-present  insur¬ 
ance  for  subscribers — and  mag¬ 
azine  subscriptions. 

Better  Than  Sampling 

I  know  that  it’s  all  very  well 
<’or  those  of  us  who  edit  news¬ 
papers  in  Ijouisville  or  Minne¬ 
apolis  or  Milwaukee,  or  papers 
in  similar  situations,  to  look 
down  our  ncses  at  such  goings- 
on.  In  our  cities,  where  our 
papers  can  boast  about  more 
than  90%  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lations,  we  can  apply  ourselves 
to  quality  newspapers  while  our 
circulation  departments  sample 
the  few  non  -  subscribers  and 
follow  up  with  the  vital  knock 
on  the  door. 

But  what  about  those  cities 
where  virtue  is  not  its  own 
reward  ?  Where  home-delivery 
is  NOT  the  pattern  and  where 
there  is,  instead,  a  vital  depend¬ 
ence  on  street  sales?  Where  a 
circulation  department  simply 
cannot  get  to  enough  potential 
customers  in  any  given  year  to 
even  make  a  minor  dent? 

The  circulation  people  argue 
that  the  attention-getting  con¬ 
test  is  the  door-opener — that  it 
takes  the  place  of  .sampling. 

What  they  keep  hoping  is  that 
enough  curious  non-readers  will 
buy  the  paper  enough  times 
during  a  contest  that  he  will 
get  to  reading  it  and  then  say 
to  himself,  “I  like  this  paper,” 
and  thereby  become  a  steady 
buyer. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  a  defective 
argument,  but  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  the  circulator  has 
the  right  to  expect  a  quality 
product  along  with  the  contest 
— and  from  the  results,  we  have 
reason  to  wonder  if  he  gets  it. 

The  pogo  -  stick  method  of 
circulation  hustling  is  like  tak¬ 
ing  marijuana.  Once  you  get  on 
the  “junk,”  you’re  a  cripple, 
constantly  hunting  that  crutch. 

Gains  for  All 

In  some  situations,  the  sur¬ 
face  indications  are  that  the 
contests  work,  in  others  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  they  have  not  helped 
one  whit. 


Isaacs 


Fred  Varga,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  helped  me  get 
a  pretty  sensible  although  lim¬ 
ited,  cross-section.  We  took  one 
.American  Press  Institute  semi¬ 
nar  as  a  cross-section.  There 
were  23  papers  represented. 
Eleven  of  these  ran  no  contests 
and  offered  no  inducements  of 
any  kind.  One  had  run  a  small 
new'S  quiz,  wdth  less  than  $3,000 
spent.  The  other  11  had  run 
all  kinds  of  promotions.  One 
medium-sized  paper  had  offered 
“the  works.” 

The  more  we  studied  that 
list,  the  more  it  appeared  to  us 
on  cold  figures  that  it  didn’t 
matter  a  continental  whether 
you  ran  a  barrel  of  contests  or 
none  at  all.  All  23  papers  had 
gained  circulation.  In  some 
cases,  the  newspapers  on  the 
straight-and-narrow  gained  far 
more  than  those  which  were 
dishing  it  out. 

Newspapers  aie  always  re¬ 
luctant  to  disclose  what  things 
cost.  The  only  public  disclosure 
I  have  ever  seen  about  a  pro- 

ASNE  REPORT 


Youth  Readership 
Appeal  Wide  Open 

Jean  Mooney,  Bureau  of 
.Advertising,  ANPA,  advised 
editors  that  the  opportunity 
for  newspapers  to  capitalize 
on  youths’  interests  is  “wide 
open.” 

She  gave  this  summary  of 
a  recent  survey:  94%  read 
a  daily  newspaper  but  only 
76%  read  it  regularly — three 
or  four  times  a  week;  81% 
are  regular  readers  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Youths,  she  said,  expressed 
a  desire  for  more  news  about 
their  activities,  fashions  and 
beauty  advice,  career  oppor¬ 
tunities,  school  sports. 


motional  cost  was  made  in  1940 
by  Mark  Ethridge.  He  unveiled 
the  l.ouisville  papers’  figures 
on  insurance.  In  the  middle 
1930’s,  we  had  117,811  policies 
in  force.  There  were  5,092  sub- 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


Few  Recall  TV  Ads, 
Hooper  Survey  Finds 
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San  Francisco 

Advertising  agencies  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  survey  report  in  the 
next  few  days  that  should  open 
their  eyes  to  TV  dark  spots. 

The  results  of  a  C.  E.  Hooper 
study  of  memorability  of  TV 
spot  advertising  by  the  viewer 
will  be  given  in  the  newest 
anti-TV  presentation  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Edward  A.  Falasca,  Bureau 
spokesman  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here 
July  11,  gave  this  preview  of 
some  of  the  contents  of  the 
report: 

Boston  —  845  spots  viewed; 
only  20  remembered.  Rating 
2.4%. 

Cleveland — 706  spots  viewed; 
14  recalled;  rate  2%. 

Detroit,  St.  Paul,  New  York — 
“equally  murderous.” 

A  ‘Pathetic  Word’ 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Falasca  said, 
“memorability  is  a  most  jia- 
thetic  word.” 

The  survey  was  conducted  for 
five  consecutive  days  in  the  six 
cities.  Phone  calls  were  made 
within  one  to  10  minutes  after 
each  half-hour  or  hour  period 
to  be  sure  to  catch  station- 
break  commercials. 


“The  Bureau  booklet  bears  a 
“provocative  title,”  Mr.  Falasca 
said.  It  is  “Spots  Before  Their  * 
Eyes — but  Not  in  Their  Minds." 

“This,”  Mr.  Falasca  said,  “is 
somewhat  contrary  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  selling  the  posi- _ _ 

tive  virtues  of  the  newspaper." 


Gallery  Brothers 
The  main  theme  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  that  “you  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  gallery  and  we  of  th* 
advertising  gallery  are  not  inert 
partners,  nor  associates,  nor 
friends,  nor  co-workers.  We  art 
not  any  ONE  of  these — but  all 
and  more.  We,  too,  are  broth¬ 
ers.” 
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This  was  a  reference  to  tht 
fact  that  the  current  president 
of  ASNE,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,! 
and  chairman  of  the  Bureau 
Richard  L.  Jones,  are  brothers 
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Mr.  Falasca  prefaced: 

“If  the  competition  has  beei 
even  partly  responsible 
bringing  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  areas  of  our  industry  to¬ 
gether,  then  I  say  ‘God  Bless 
the  Competition.’ 

“Actually,  the  competitioi 
needs  no  blessing  from  us^ 
They’re  doing  all  right.  But  not 
as  well  as  they  would  have  tb 
advertiser  believe.” 
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U.  S.  Newspapers  Again 
Show  Circulation  Gain 

ABC  Totals  Up  1,442,327 
For  Daily  and  Sunday  Papers 


ABC  TOTALS  FOR  U.  S. 
(Period  Ending  March  31) 


Chicago 

The  continued  vitality  of  U.S.  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
■essed  [papers  is  again  reflected  in  circulation  gains  for  the  period 
about  ‘ending  March  31,  1957,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
s  and  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  annual  E&P-AHC  cross-section 


1) 


►  study. 

While  Editor  &  Publisher’s 

- icross-scction  study  shows  only 

I  1940  ja  modest  gain  for  evening  pa- 
veiled  Ipers,  morning  and  Sunday 
KUi"**  feapers  covered  in  this  compila- 
niddle  jtion  indicate  fairly  substantial 
olicies  Sncreascs.  However,  U.S.  news- 
l  sub-  jpaper  circulations  taken  as  a 
whole  are  in  a  healthy  condition 
land  ahead  of  their  19.56  totals 
-for  the  same  period  as  revealed 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
Viilatinns’  totals  for  morning, 
^evening  and  Sunday  papers  as 
repoitffl  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

3.59%  Gain  for  .4.M. 

Morning  papers  led  the  pa¬ 
rade  in  the  E&P-ABC  cross- 
lection  report  with  a  3.59% 
fain.  Evening  papers  came  up 
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with  a  .92%  increase  in  the 
study  covering  193  newspapers 
in  that  field.  This  percentage  of 
increase  for  evening  dailies  is 
not  t>T)ical,  however,  of  evening 
papers  as  a  whole,  according  to 
ABC  totals.  Evening  papers  have 
made  a  much  greater  gain  as 
a  group. 

The  combined  morning  and 
evening  cross-section  totals  re¬ 
veal  a  more  typical  picture  with 
an  increase  of  2.19%,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1.20%  a  year  ago. 
Similarly,  Sunday  papers  made 
a  healthy  gain  of  1.17%  as 
against  .41%  increase  in  1956. 

E&P’s  cros.s-section  study, 
which  includes  most  major 
cities  and,  therefore,  takes  into 
account  competitive  situations, 


shows  that  109  morning  papers 
showed  a  gain  in  circulation 
this  year,  with  only  25  papers 
reporting  a  loss  for  the  six 
months  ending  March  31. 
Among  the  evening  dailies,  124 
showed  an  increase  and  69  a 
loss  in  circulation.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day  field,  131  reported  increases 
and  51  suffered  losses. 

Stronger  Than  Year  Ago 

Again  however,  ABC  totals 
clearly  indicate  U.S.  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  are  stronger 
than  a  year  ago  in  circulation 
totals  for  each  category — morn- 
ning,  evening  and  Sunday. 
These  overall  gains  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  other  media  and  in  many 
cases  at  higher  subscription 


1957 

270  A.M.  Papers  _ 

.  22,277,791 

876  P.M.  Papers  _.... 

,.  32,808,297 

6  All  Day  Papers. 

. 223.071 

434  Sunday  Papers . 

.  47,277,725 

Total  _ 

.102,386,88 1 

1956 

269  A.M.  I^apers  . 

.  21,975,1.55 

868  P.M.  Papers  _ 

.  31,409,682 

7  All  Day  Papers 

. 785,416 

436  Sunday  Papers . 

-  46,974,304 

Total  . . 

101,144,557 

ABC  figures  show  that  U.S. 
total  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions  were  up  1,442,327  for  the 
period  ending  March  31,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Likewise,  there  is  a 
gain  of  302,636  for  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  a  big  increase  of  1,398,615 
for  evening  dailies,  and  a  com¬ 
parable  gain  of  303,421  for 
Sunday  papers. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  1957 
and  1956  E&P  cross-section 
ABC  circulation  figures  for  the 


prices. 

period  ending  March 

31: 

CIRCULATION 

•March  31 

March  31 

Increase 

Over 

1957 

19.56 

19.56 

134  Morning  . 

. . . . .  18,572,248 

17,927,923 

3.59% 

193  Evening  _ 

. . . . .  19,909,475 

19,727,979 

.92% 

327  Morning  and 

Evening  38,481,723 

37,655,902 

2.19% 

182  Sunday  . . 

. . .  39,758,113 

39,297.236 

1.17% 

E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


lIRMINGHAM 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1957 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

ALABAMA 


Period  Ending  March 
(M)  (E) 


31.  1956 
(S) 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1957 
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ANGELES 


'fsId-Exp  ress 

Jrror-News 

.  . . 


97.299 

190,816  231,013 

94,392 

187,722 

227,724 

36,625 

69,648  " 

.  .  85,289 

34,611 

67,674 

84,376 

16,798  16,772 

16,277 

16,192 

ARIZONA 

110.389 

160,399 

68.724 

102,862 

65,096 

145,292 

32.364 

85,142 

_  42,647 

30,988 

33.639 

39.658 

ARKANSAS 

16,657 

17.890  .  ! . . 

16,102 

18.819 

_  31,631 

32,085 

99.’673 

82,021  93.861 

_  110,028 

97,’4'22 

82,335 

91.443 

107,964 

21,249 

24,680 
6,187  _ 

20,977 

6,04.3 

23.845 

CALIFORNIA 

350,739 

462,257 

_  723.609 

344.028  _ 

308,694  _ 

_  868.745 

344.663 

440,394 

356.270 

319,636 

708,874 

839.400 

SACRAMENTO 

Bee  . 

Union  . 

SAN  DIEGO 

Union  . 

Tribune  . 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Call  Bulletin  ... 
Chronicle  . 


Newa  . 

SANTA  BARBARA 
News  Press  . 


DENVER 

Post  . 

Rocky  Mountain 

News  . . . 

PUEBLO 

Chieftain  . 

Star  Journal  . . 
Star  Journal  and 
Chieftain  . 


BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram  .... 

Post  . 

Herald  . 

HARTFORD 

Courant  . 

Times 

WATERBURY 

Republican  _ 

American  .  . 


(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

43.367 

148,467 

53!481 

41.461 

80.757 

113,3'6'6 

174,221 

74.900 

190.645 

250,132 

140.351 

109,662 

2.54.130 

503..369 

179.343 

241,108 

23.844 

24,955 

COLORADO 

2.50,4.50 

349.834 

156.866 

166.948 

167,762 

19,623 

20.127 

37,847 

18,489 

CONNEfTIClT 

13.622 

79,'6V6 

67,’278 

88,263 

11.8.35 

101,936 

126,iV2 

149,163 

97.224 

20.478 

46,’6.33 

46,544 

20,751 

Period  Ending  March 
(E) 


31.  1956 
(S) 


10S,136 

137,340 

106.282 

22.743 


60.809 

161.817 


246.276 

610.326 


23,608 


360.439 

161.466 


78.448 

116.709 

40,606 


66,201 

93,723 


143.181 

45.863 


(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Big  City  Guilds  Strive  Anew 
To  Block  Wire  Service  Local 


Issue  Flares  at  21th  Convention; 
New  England  Publishers  Warned 

By  (ieoffie  A.  Brandenburg 


St.  Louis 

A  new  attempt  to  forestall  the  creation  of  a  National 
Wire  Service  Local,  embracing  2,800  members,  reached  the 
floor  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  convention  here 

posed  to  gioui)ing  all  members  CHECK  for  the  Wilbur  E.  Bade 

employed  by  wire  services  all  Memorial  Award  is  received  by 

over  the  country  in  one  massive  Roy  Cummings,  left.  Honolulu 

unit.  To  overcome  the  loss  in  Star-^lletin,  from  ANG  President 

dues  with  such  an  arrangement,  ^o  l,s.  Award  »  $500  .s  for 

,  .  outstanding  guild  work, 

the  Marciniak  plan  was  to  give 

the  Division  autonomy  in  guild  istrator,  if  it  jiersists  in  diso- 
affairs  but  retain  the  dues  to  beying  a  constitutional  mandate 
the  regular  locals.  against  long-term  agreements. 

Hint  of  an  opposition  ticket  SFOXG  members  were  put  on 
to  the  present  salaried  officers  notice  that  ANG  might  exercise 
(Executive  Vicepresident  Far-  the  power  of  intervention 
son  and  Secretary-Treasurer  through  the  entire  period  of 
Perlik)  came  in  a  roll  call  vote  renegotiation  of  existing  con- 
that  killed  an  administration  tracts  to  195!).  SFONG  officers 
plan  to  consolidate  the  (huld  indicated  acquiescence,  without 
R(])ort€r  with  the  union’s  appeal. 

propaganda  office  of  Education  The  convention,  in  resolu- 
and  Information.  New  York  tions,  called  on  the  State  De- 
and  big  West  Coast  locals  were  partment  to  rescind  its  ban  on 
on  the  side  of  those  wanting  travel  by  newsmen  to  Red 
to  keep  the  functions  separate.  China,  and  urged  Congress  to 
The  vote  was  22.5  to  176.  enact  civil  rights  legislation. 

One-Year  Contracts  New  England  ‘Test’ 

The  union’s  leaders  hewed  to  Another 

a  policy  of  urging  one-year  con-  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  con¬ 
tractual  commitments  and  the  tract  negotiations  to  be 
Collective  Bargaining  Commit-  case”  and  pledged  full  ANG  informed, 
tee  sustained  the  International  support  to  local  members  in  the  Madison 
Executive  Board  in  frowning  even 
upon  the  over-two-year  contract  tion 
negotiated  by  tbe  San  Fran-  the 
ci.sco-Oakland  unit  with  the  pape 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald.  trad 
A  vote  of  34  to  25  blocked  com-  unsr 
mittee  approval  of  a  measure  over 
to  ask  the  convention  to  order  T1 
ANG  ratification  of  the  con-  How 
tract.  speci 

SFONG  stands  liable  to  cer-  “in 
tain  penalties,  including  aj)-  rier’ 
pointment  of  an  ANG  admin-  mem 


the  Hearst  memorandum.  Ifie  GREETINGS  -  From  Herbert  l 
council  voiced  its  concern  with  Monk,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoa, 
management’s  “attempts  to  staff,  to  the  24th  annual  conve- 
plead  poverty  in  negotiations,  tion  of  the  American  Newspap 

at  the  same  time,  informing  the  Guild.  He  is  president  of  5*1 

public  that  the  Hearst  newspa- 

per  empire  was  enjoying  its  ^11  their  negotiations.  (This 
greatest  era.  already  required  by  the  cor, 

Reports  were  heard  from  stitution). 

Hear.st  papers  in  New  York  “Second,  locals  must  consui: 
and  San  Franci.sco  concerning  ^ith  the  contracts  committee  h 
the  start  of  pension  programs.  fore  .submitting  proposed  settl- 

Urges  Guild  Seek  m^^nibership,  m 

1-Y  eor  Goulructs  “Third,  locals  mu.st  make  cerf 

William  J.  Farson,  ANG  ex-  tain  that  management  undeij 
ecutive  vicepresident,  warned  stands,  when  it  begins  negotiil 
against  the  trend  toward  con-  tions,  that,  any  pi'oposed  settl4 
tracts  covering  periods  of  more  nient  is  subject  not  only 
than  a  year.  In  his  report,  he  local,  but  ANG  approval.”  I 
said  “the  most  effective  way  to  Mr.  F'ar.son  said  there  is  gK-j 
get  your  fair  share  of  indus-  eral  agreement  throughout 
try’s  prosperity  is  to  bargain  Guild  that  long-term  contrail 
on  an  annual  basis.”  are  undesirable.  He  recalled  I'r 

Mr.  Farson  alluded  to  the  1!)56  convention  noted  in  adopJ 
pre-convention  hearings  held  by  ing  the  constitutional  iestrit| 
the  International  Executive  tions  on  such  contracts  tha-2 
Board  involving  the  San  Fran-  “To  negotiate  a  contract  evre 
cisco-Oakland,  Detioit  and  Mad-  year  may  be  tough.  But  not 
ison  locals  which  had  signed  negotiate  every  year  may  nv  # 
contracts  for  more  than  two-  grarlual  death  by  hardening  4 

year  periods  without  lEB  per-  the  union  arteries.”  J 

mi.ssion,  in  violation  of  the  ^  g 

Guild's  con.stitution.  3  Ms  Mark  A^G  | 

The  lEB  upheld  the  key  ^ 

charges  in  each  case,  putting  .  / 

SFONG  on  probation  for  the  American  Newspa  f 

next  two  years  and  threatening  Guild  came  to  its  24th 
resolution  declared  to  send  an  ANG  administrator  convention  with  more  menii^  P 
to  future  contract  negotiations  money  and  more  miliuir:* 

‘a  test  if  the  unit  does  not  keep  lEB  than  at  any  time  in  its  histo^* 
.In  the  Detroit  and  Riesident  Joseph  F.  ^ 
cases,  both  units  were  Vf  ilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record. - 
The  conven-  let  off  with  a  mild  censure,  al-  clared  in  his  opening  add 
esistance  of  though  IFdB  retroactively  gave  to  the  delegates.  . 

Daily  News-  Madison  approval  to  sign  its  He  pointed  to  a  new  * 
to  guild  con-  contract.  29,355  members  as  of 

nit  has  been  He  suggested  three  things  are  April,  called  attention  ^  » 
negotiations  essential  to  make  Guild  bar-  surplus  of  nearly  $2O,()00  * 
;wo  years.  gaining  procedures  “conform  ANG’s  General  F  und  and 
the  Scripps-  more  realistically  to  the  facts  particular  praise  to  the  Gu-  w 
[luncil  made  of  bargaining  life.”  aggressive  bargaining  prog-  ® 

gross  to  date  “First,”  he  said,  “locals  must  (E&P,  July  6,  page  16). 
pension  bar-  keep  the  contracts  committee  in-  “In  Chester,  St.  Louis,  Ckm 
ling  retire-  formed,  in  adequate  detail,  of  land  and  Lima  our  Pf'*! 
or  Scripps-  all  significant  developments  in  {Continued  on  page  73) 


STALINISM  IS  DEAD- 
LONG  LIVE  KHRUSHCHEV! 

Hutlon,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


CAN  HE  HOLD  THE 
TITLE  FOREVER? 


THE  BOUNCE  AT  L  .ST 

Costello,  Knickerbocker  Nows 


1945,  returning  to  the  Mirror. 
He  was  appointed  Director  of 
Photography  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  November  of 
that  year. 

Other  changes  in  INP’s  head¬ 
quarters  operation  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Syd  E.  Bandes,  news  editor, 
was  named  marketing  director 
in  the  INP  sales  department. 

Alfred  Eggers  of  the  INP 
San  Francisco  bureau  was  trans- 
feried  to  the  news  pictuie  desk 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bandes,  who  joined  INP 
in  1927,  has  been  news  editor 
since  1953  and  before  that 
served  as  Soundphoto  editor. 

Air.  Eggers  has  been  with 
INP  for  12  years. 


Jarno  Given 
Development 
Pask  at  INP 

Appointment  of  Richard  L. 

of  Photo- 


Unions  Can’t  Daily  Picketed 
Have  Election 

The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  05- 
On  which  has  carried 

1  1  Icil  1  L-' d  11^  alcoholic  beverage  ads  for 

many  years,  this  week  was 
Utica,  N.Y.  picketed  by  “dry”  forces  in 
The  New  York  State  Labor  protest  against  the  paper 
Relations  Board  has  dismissed  carrying  beer  and  whisky  ad- 
the  petitions  of  Utica  Typo-  vertising.  The  newspaper  was 
graphical  Union  62  and  Printing  among  many  local  establish- 
Pressmen  &  Assistants  Union,  ments  picketed  by  groups  rep- 
Local  58,  for  a  repre.sentation  resenting  several  churches, 
election  at  the  Little  Falla  Eve-  Pickets  parading  in  front  of 
nivff  Times  on  the  ground  that  the  newspaper’s  building  dis- 
the  State  board  lacks  jurisdic-  played  placards  declaring, 
tion.  “This  newspaper  advertises 

Its  decision  is  based  on  the  beer,  wine  and  whisky,  which 
March  25  decisions  of  the  Su-  is  destroying  our  homes.” 
preme  Court  of  the  United  Dry  forces  headed  by  three 
States  relating  to  the  jurisdic-  Baptist  ministers,  are  conduct- 
tion  of  the  states  in  matters  ing  a  campaign  for  a  referen- 
affecting  labor  relations.  dum  on  the  beer  and  liquor 

The  Times,  owned  by  Crow-  question  in  Cumberland  County, 
ley  Publishing  Company,  con-  ♦  *  • 

was  re-  tended  that  its  activities  are  The  Lansing  State  Journal, 

his  home  “part  of”  interstate  commerce.  published  by  Federated  Pub- 
jet,  New  Discussing  the  Supreme  Court  lications,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
a  “light  decision,  the  State  Board  said:  this  week  announced  it  will 
g  a  busi-  “It  is  now  clear  that  as  to  begin  accepting  wine,  beer  and 
lis.  those  matters  within  the  juris-  liquor  advertising,  effective  im- 

president  diction  of  the  National  Board  mediately.  (See  story  on  page 
stroke  in  the  National  Act  has  pre-  18). 
inter.  empted  the  field.  The  activities  '  ■  ■ 

in  to  feel  of  the  employer,  a  newspaper  within  the  traditional  area  of 
ednesday,  which  subscribes  to  interstate  the  National  Board’s  jurisdic- 
oneapolis.  news  services,  publishes  nation-  tion.” 

was  suf-  ally  syndicated  features,  ad-  It  concluded  that  “even  though 

I  exhaus-  veitises  nationally'  .sold  products,  the  National  Board  may  not 
home  by  brings  in  its  supplies  from  out-  now  actually  assert  jurisdiction 
however,  side  the  state  and  sends  its  over  the  employer  because  its 
le  former  newspapers  to  subscribers  in  gross  annual  income  does  not 
lally  suf-  other  states,  affect  interstate  amount  to  at  lea.st  $500,000,  the 
commerce  sufficiently  to  fall  w'ell  state  nevertheless  may  not  act.” 


larno  as  Director 
Taphic  Development  for  Inter- 
lational  News 
fhotos  was  an- 
lounced  this 
irfk  by  Kings- 
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N’S-INP  vice¬ 
resident  and 
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Dire  Effects  Asks  Preview  of  Reds"  Quiz  Printers’  Ink 


Of  Pay-See 
TV  Pictured 


Washington 


Washington 
Television  advertising  may 
become  a  phenomenon  restricted 
to  daytime  hours  if  subscrip- 
tion-TV  is  approved,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  was  warned  as  briefs  for 
and  against  pay-as-you-see 
viewing  poured  into  commission 
offices  to  meet  a  July  8  dead¬ 
line. 


The  Commission  already  has 
ruled  it  has  the  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  institute  the  new  method 
but  it  as’ced  for  proofs  of  public 
need  an  I  economic  feasibility 
before  de  dding  whether  to  issue 
experimei  tal  permits  in  selected 
markets. 


Divert  Income 


The  Joint  Committee  Against 
Toll  TV,  most  comprehensive  of 
the  opposing  group,  predicted 
the  effect  of  this  competition 
for  audiences  would  be  to  divert 
income  from  advertiser-spon¬ 
sored  television  by  permitting 
preemption  of  the  highest  price 
time,  the  evening  hours,  for  pay- 
TV. 


National  security  and  not 
censorship  is  elemental  in  his 
resolution  to  require  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  obtain  advance  clearance 
of  queries  to  be  put  to  com¬ 
munist  officials.  Rep.  Ray  J. 
Madden  of  Indiana,  insisted  as 
protests  flowed  into  Capitol  Hill 
offices  this  week. 

The  Congressman  explained 
that  his  resolution  setting  up 
the  State  Department  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as 
clearance  units  would  not  re¬ 
strict  newspaper  contacts  or 
endanger  press  freedom  but 
would,  in  his  opinion,  block  off 
entry  of  Red  propaganda. 

Harold  E.  Fellows,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  and  a  threat  to  free  speech.” 

Congressman  Madden  told 
E&P  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casters  missed  the  point  of  his 
resolution.  Its  intent,  he  said,  is 
to  obtain  more  information,  not 
less;  but  to  insure  that  commies 
do  not  invoke  a  censorship  over 


questions  with  the  result  that 
they  are  given  a  forum  reaching 
20,000  American  homes,  to  tell 
lies. 

“There  is  a  contest  on  among 
broadcasters  to  see  who  can 
get  the  biggest  tyrant  before 
the  microphones  and  cameras,” 
he  said.  “The  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  should  in¬ 
sist  that  all  future  questions 
propounded  to  communist  offi¬ 
cials  on  broadcasts  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
approval.  If  communist  leaders 
are  willing  only  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  submitted  for 
their  approval  before  the  broad¬ 
cast,  they  should  be  denied  the 
use  of  the  airwaves. 

“The  questions  propounded  to 
Khrushchev  and  Tito  were 
skimmed  milk,  watered  down 
interrogations  which  only  af¬ 
forded  them  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  false  propaganda 
and  lies  regarding  communism 
as  compared  with  world  democ¬ 
racy.” 


Purchased 
Vision,  Inc. 


by 


B 


Magazine  Organizations 


A  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
Joint  Committee  by  Marcus 
Cohn  and  Leonard  Marks  as¬ 
serted  that  advertisers  will  pay 
less  to  advertise  their  products 
to  the  shrinking  audiences. 
Station  advertising  rate  cards 
would  decline. 


Unite  for  Promotion 


Printers’  Ink  Publishing  C 
publisher  of  Printers'  Ink, 
year  old  magazine  covering  fc 
advertising-sales  field,  has  kf 
sold  to  Vision,  Inc.  in  a  pa: 
cash,  part  stock  transaction. 

J.  Noel  Macy  and  Valent: 

E.  Macy  Jr.  of  the  Westchestii 
Newspapers  are  among  t: 
principal  investors  in  Visio: 

Inc.  which  was  organized 
1949  with  $36,000  capital 
establish  a  Latin  American  neii 
magazine.  Noel  Macy  is  chai: 
man  of  the  board;  ValentinJ 
Macy  is  chairman  of  the  finant| 
committee. 

Vision,  Inc.  has  developJ^''^' 
into  a  diversified  publishing  aJ 
management  service  organiaf 
tion,  with  more  than  600  eil 
ployes.  It  has  27  publicatiouj 
Among  its  interests  is  the  Ni 
tional  Foremen’s  Institute  uj 
Arthur  C.  Croft  Publicatiom. 

Acquisition  of  Printers’  id 
boosts  Vision’s  gross  reveE)] 
from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  cl 
nually,  according  to  the  , 

nouncement  of  the  purchase 


Adi 


The  Magazine  Advertising 
Bureau  and  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  Inc.,  will  merge 
their  staffs  and  work  on  Jan.  1. 


Tap  New  Advertisers 

“To  some  extent,”  it  added, 
“declining  rates  would  tap  po¬ 
tential  advertisers  who  do  not 
now  feel  able  to  buy  television 
time  or  announcements  and  to 
this  extent  additional  adver¬ 
tisers  would  be  available  to  tele¬ 
vision.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  deterioration  in  sponsored 
programs,  audiences  and  pro¬ 
grams  will  progress  with  time, 
the  effects  of  this  temporary 
shot  in  the  arm  of  added  reve¬ 
nues  at  lower  rate  cards  will 
pass  away  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years. 

“After  this  period  of  second- 
class  citizenship,  advertising 
support  will  lose  its  shape  as 
we  know  it  now.  It  may  be¬ 
come  a  phenomenon  restricted 
to  some  of  the  day  time  hours. 
Station  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  time  to  advertisers  must  de¬ 
cline  if  subscription  television 
develops  in  accordance  with  its 
promised  potential.” 


It  is  contemplated  that  the 
Publishers  Information  Bureau, 
a  non-profit  advertising  research 
and  information  organization, 
will  be  included  in  the  merger, 
bringing  together  the  major 
trade  associations  and  promo¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  magazine 
industry  under  the  MPA. 


250  Magazines 

The  merged  organization  will 
represent  100  magazine  com¬ 
panies  with  250  publications. 
They  have  an  annual  advertising 
volume  of  $700,000,000  and  175,- 
000,000  circulation. 

A  national  promotional  and 
advertising  campaign  to  appeal 
to  advertisers  and  to  readers 
for  magazines  is  contemplated. 

The  merger  long  had  been 
planned  because  of  duplication 
of  effort  by  the  several  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  magazine  field. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  nearly 
all  magazines — with  such  no¬ 
table  exceptions  as  Meredith 
and  Curtis — are  concentrated  in 
New  York. 


sales  and  promotion  activities 
of  the  MPA  will  be  supervised 
by  a  12-man  committee,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Chairman  Ford  Stewart, 
Christian  Herald,  and  will  have 
their  own  executive  head  and 
staff.  William  B.  Carr,  McCall 
Corp.,  is  chairman  of  the  MAB. 

The  20  publishers  who  have 
been  supporting  the  ad  bureau 
will  continue  their  support 
through  1958,  after  which  the 
larger  MPA  membership  will 
support  the  new  activities  in  an 
expanded  MPA  budget. 

The  single  organization  plans 
to  go  into  research  heavily.  Its 
promotion  will  include  a  book 
on  the  social  significance  of 
magazines  and  the  relationship 
between  readers  and  advertising. 

The  group  plans  to  cooperate 
with  book  publishers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  promoting 
National  Library  Week  next 


William  E.  Barlow,  presidaj 
of  Vision,  Inc.,  and  Richard  f 
Lawrence  Jr.,  president,  Pric^^  sa 
ers’  Ink  Publishing  Co.  Iti 
Barlow  will  be  president 
Mr.  Lawrence  chairman  of 
board  of  Printers’  Ink.  Eldri(l|^®ly 
Peterson  will  continue  as 
Usher. 

Mr.  Barlow  said  Printcl 
Ink  will  announce 


improvements  in  business 


service  to  the  advertising  bos 
ness. 
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12-Man  Committee 
The  combined  advertising 


March. 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Carr,  in 
a  joint  statement,  asserted: 

“Through  the  enlarged  or¬ 
ganization,  MPA  will  be  able  to 
serve  its  members  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  ever,  and  improve 
its  services  to  others  with  whom 
it  has  business  relations — chiefly 
with  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies.” 


“The  . . 

Vision  Inc.,”  Mr.  Lawreoe  ‘“*^1 
said,  “will  bring  to  Printes 
Ink  ample  resources  with  whic' 
to  expand  its  services,  especi 
ly  the  advantages  of  multipi 
publishing.  It  follows  a  d«  l  !  |!? 
sion  by  the  Lawrence  family  *1  *' 

sell  the  property  to  an  orgu 
zation  that  will  insure  *  . 

growth,  maintain  its  traditK* 
of  service  to  the  advertuin 
business,  and  provide  opportut  ^ 

ties  for  progress  by  Wntff  jj.”  ® 
Ink  employes  ' 
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Buffalo,  Nj 
A  gross  estate  of  $74,818> 
was  left  by  Mrs.  Corinne  I 
Conners,  widow  of  William*  k&e  ] 
Conners  Jr.,  former  preside  of 
and  publisher  of  the  prefer 
Courier-Express.  ■_ 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


olorful  Battle  of  Color 
TV  Sets  Looms  for  Fall 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Get  ready  for  a  banner  year 
of  TV  set  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Copy  for  the  new  1958  black 
and  white  models  will  start  ap¬ 
pearing  the  end  of  this  month. 
Promotion  of  color  sets  wdll  get 
under  way  in  September.  Most 
enthusiastic  booster  of  color  TV 


inr.eflis  RCA  Victor,  with  Du  Mont 


1  cha; 
dent 
finan: 


throwing  a  chill  on  it. 

Six  of  the  largest  firms  ques¬ 
tioned  this  week  said  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  1957-58  would 
velopt^be  more  than  last  season.  Last 
year  this  same  half  dozen  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $3,000,000  na¬ 
tionally  in  newspapers,  depend¬ 
ing  on  local  dealers  to  place  the 
Jbulk  of  the  copy,  using  mats 
“ffumished  by  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  They  are: 

RCA  Victor  TV,  $1,653,418; 
[General  Electric,  $898,157;  Phil- 
Jco,  $370,300;  Admiral,  $251,295; 
jZenith,  $111,703;  and  Du  Mont, 
”$32,128. 

Advertising  managers  aiming 
|at  sales  this  fall,  winter  and 

Jinto  1958,  are  going  by  surveys 
which  show  the  country  has 
reached  72%  of  saturation. 
Only  3%  of  homes  have  two 
the  surveys  report.  Big¬ 
gest  area  for  expansion  is  said 
Printej^  be  the  South. 

John  M.  “Jack”  Williams,  ad- 
5s  i)«*i'®’'^'sing  manager,  RCA  Victor 
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TV,  said  the  great  bulk  of  his 
•firm’s  advertising,  at  least  90%, 
^|will  be  placed  by  dealers  in 


,awreiiel°'^'  newspapers. 
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of  our  campaign,”  Mr. 
„  Atl^illiams  said.  “But  we  are 
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a  consequence,  we  have  had  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  a  75%  increase 
in  the  use  of  our  local  copy. 
During  1956-57,  222,591  of  our 
mats  w’ere  used,  a  13%  increase 
over  the  year  before.” 

Patch  System 

Robert  Barker,  account  repre¬ 
sentative  at  K&E,  said  the 
agency  had  developed  what  it 
called  a  “patch  system”  of  mats. 
Under  this  system  mats  are 
prepared  in  different  inter¬ 
changeable  sizes,  making  it  easy 
for  the  distributors  and  dealei-s 
to  make  up  their  own  adver¬ 
tisements. 

National  advertising  for  28 
RCA  black  and  white  models 
will  break  with  a  spread  in 
Life  magazine,  July  29.  Mats 
are  already  in  the  field,  and 
dealers  are  being  urged  to  place 
newspaper  advertising  to  ap¬ 
pear  simultaneously  with  the 
magazine  and  broadcast  copy, 
.Mr.  W’illiams  said. 

During  August,  RCA  will  be 
showing  its  11  color  models  to 
nearly  12,000  dealers.  Then, 
Sept.  4,  a  planned  color  closed 
circuit  two-hour  show  will  be 
broadcast  to  the  dealers  as¬ 
sembled  in  80  cities.  The  first 
color  smash  in  print  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Satevepost,  Sept.  14. 
On  TV,  RCA  TV  will  be  par¬ 
ticipating  with  RCA  Whirlpool 
and  L&M  cigaret  on  the  Eddie 
Fisher  and  the  George  Gobel 
shows.  Color  and  black  and 


white  TV  .sets  will  also  be  ad¬ 
vertised  on  the  Perry  Como 
show. 

‘Carnival  of  Color’ 

RCA  Victor  tested  and  liked 
ROP  newspaper  color  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  early  this  summer.  Dui’- 
ing  a  five  week  “Carnival  of 
Color,”  color  TV  set  sales  in¬ 
creased  800%. 

In  September  the  Milwaukee 
color  promotion  will  be  carried 
to  every  major  market  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Williams  said. 

“All  the  selling  techniques 
that  turned  out  successfully  in 
Milwaukee,  including  ROP 
color,  will  be  used  in  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  campaign,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  was 
pleased  that  recent  checks 
showed  an  increasing  number 
of  newspapers  were  listing  color 
TV  programs  in  their  daily  logs. 

A  “Slim  Silhouette”  will  be 
the  basis  for  General  Electric’s 
advertising  program  during  the 
coming  fall  selling  season. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Greatest  concentration  of 
GE’s  TV  advertising  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  last  third  of 
the  year,  according  to  Thomas 
Fielder,  advertising  manager. 
Television  Receiver  Department, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Newspaper 
advertising  will  be  largely 
through  dealers,  he  said.  Four- 
color  spreads  are  scheduled  in 
Life,  Satevepost,  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest,  and  This  Week.  An  active 
TV  network  campaign  will  be 
carried  on  the  General  Electric 
Theatre  program. 

Admiral’s  Budget  Up 

Edmond  1.  Eger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Admiral  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  charge  of  advertising. 


Bulwarks 

“Newspapers,  believe  me,  are 


jbuilding  a  well-rounded  pro- 
Jgram  with  TV,  radio,  dix*ect 
|Jinail,  and  considerable  activity 
^  point-of-sale.” 

^  RCA  Victor  TV  has  77  deal- 
J*rs.  Largest  dealers  have  their 
advertising  managers;  all 
fisve  sales  managers.  Some 
have  their  own  advertis- 
[ing  agencies.  But  Kenyon  & 
ate  F<^khardt,  Inc.,  Newr  York,  di- 

n/)  national  campaign, 

74,811 
rinne 
illisa 


« »  lon 


ornishos  mats  to  all  distribu- 
rs  for  local  advertising. 
“Luring  the  past  five  years, 
has  made  a  special  study 
the  kind  of  mats  dealers 
fprefer,”  Mr.  Williams  said.  “As 


A  WORD  FOR  NEWSPAPERS — A  word  for  newspapers  holds  the 
attention  of  newly-elected  officers  of  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives.  Shown  (left  to 
right):  Harry  Spoon,  West-Holliday,  treasurer;  Lynn  Fenstermacher, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  past  president;  Garry  Lewis,  Ridder- 
Johns,  president;  James  Wingate,  Jann  &  Kelley,  vicepresident;  and 
Lee  Wilson,  Kelly  Smith  Co.,  secretary. 


estimated  his  firm’s  fall-winter 
advertising  budget  as  10  to  15% 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Ap¬ 
proximately  50%  of  Admiral’s 
advertising  budget  will  be  spent 
in  newspapers,  he  said,  25%  in 
national  magazines;  15%  on 
outdoor  billboards;  5%  on 
radio;  and  o%  in  trade  pub¬ 
lications. 

In  the  Fall,  Admiral  will  in¬ 
troduce  new  color  TV  receivers 
and  promote  them  in  a  limited 
number  of  markets,  using  ROP 
color,  according  to  Martin 
Sheridan,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

“We  expect  color  TV  to  sell 
this  fall  in  an  orderly  manner,” 
Mr.  Sheridan  said.  “Our  people 
believe  color  will  have  a  slow 
steady  growth  in  contrast  to  the 
spectacular  mushrooming  of 
black  and  white  TV  in  its  early 
days.” 

On  order  by  distributors  for 
use  in  newspapers  is  a  variety 
of  newspaper  mats  for  black 
and  white  Admiral  TV  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  Du  Mont’s  new  models 
were  introduced  last  month. 
Dr.  Allen  B.  Du  Mont,  chair¬ 
man  of  Allen  B.  Du  Mont  I.xib- 
oratories,  Inc.,  declared: 

Sticking  to  B&W 

“Our  policy  for  the  coming 
season  will  be  to  concentrate  on 
the  sale  of  the  finest  black-and- 
white  television  receivers.  We 
feel  that  at  the  present  time 
the  superior  pictures  that  can 
be  obtained  on  black  and  w'hite 
receivers  together  with  the 
smaller  and  better  proportioned 
cabinets  provide  a  much  better 
buy  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

“The  highest  quality  black- 
and-white  sets  are  available 
for  approximately  one-third  the 
cost  of  a  color  receiver.  Until 
this  ratio  is  considerably  re¬ 
duced  we  feel  that  our  int»!rest, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  customer, 
will  be  best  served  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  production  of 
black-and-white  receivers.” 

Co-op  Revised 

Du  Mont  has  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  agency — Page,  Noel,  Brown, 
Inc.,  New  York.  John  Mazey, 
account  executive,  said  the 
firm’s  cooperative  advertising 
had  been  completely  revised.  A 
more  liberal  allowance  for  ad¬ 
vertising  than  was  formerly  of¬ 
fered  is  being  granted  dealers. 
The  number  of  dealers  has  al.so 
Ixeen  reduced,  in  order  that  each 
can  sell  “more  sets  and  make 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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More  Papers  Reconsider 
Bans  on  Liquor  Ads 


comfortable  one,  without  liquor 
advertising. 

“I  do  think  we  may  lose  some 
subscribers  —  maybe  50  —  from 
our  circulation  of  about  6,500.” 

Mr.  Motz  added  that  he  was 
reluctant  to  begin  taking  whisky 


By  Robert  B.  .McIntyre 

Forced  by  rising  costs  to 
develop  new  sources  of  revenue, 
a  growing  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  abandoning  time-honored 
bans  on  liquor  advertising. 

A  year  ago,  according  to 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book,  424  newspa- 
papers  out  of  1,761  published 
in  the  U.S.,  had  some  type  of 
lestriction  in  force  on  liquor 
copy.  These  restrictions  ranged 
from  outright  refusal  of  all 
alcoholic  beverage  copy  to  ac¬ 
cepting  beer  and/or  wine  ads 
only.  Some  of  the.se  424  papers, 
while  accepting  hard-liquor 
copy,  refused  to  do  so  for  Sun¬ 
day  publication  or  for  insertion 
on  their  daily  comics  pages. 

15  Off  Wagon 

Today,  of  these  424  newspa¬ 
pers,  13  will  not  accept  liquor 
ads  for  Sunday  publication;  3 
will  not  run  liquor  ads  on  the 
comics  page;  4  refuse  hard- 
liquor  ads  but  will  accept  beer 


on  a  $38,897,287  bonanza.  At 
least  that’s  how  much  the  top 
nine  liquor  companies  spent  in 
newspaper  advertising  space 
last  yeai',  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Newspaper  expenditures  by 
these  distillers  in  1956  looked 
like  this:  Distillers  Corp.-Sea- 
gram  Ltd.,  $11,751,216;  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers,  $8,628,760; 
Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  $7,- 
365,790;  Hiram  Walker-Gooder- 
ham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  $2,758,014; 
Publicker  Industries,  Inc.,  $2,- 
005,438;  Heublein  &  Bro., 
$1,746,033;  Brown-Forman  Dis¬ 
tillers  Corp.,  $1,628,882;  Glen- 
more  Distillers  Co.,  $1,518,079; 
and  Renfield  Importers,  Ltd., 
$1,495,075. 

This  week,  E&P  sounded  out 
the  15  newspapers  that  have 
given  up  their  no-liquor  ad 
bans.  Several  withheld  com¬ 
ment. 

‘Inconsistent’  Policy 


ads  because  it  was  “  ‘against’ 
long-established  pi'ecedent.  Too, 
the  distillers  just  didn’t  flock 
in.” 

‘Grew  into  It’ 

W.  A.  Bennets,  manager  of 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  com¬ 
menting  on  why  his  daily  start¬ 
ed  accepting  liquor  ads,  said: 
‘‘We  just  grew  into  it.” 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
changed  its  policy  to  accept 
liquor  advertising  March  5, 
1954.  This  week,  R.  H.  Bastien 
.Jr.,  manage!-,  explained:  ‘‘We 
adopted  this  new  policy  feeling 
that  as  the  sale  of  spirited 
beverages  is  perfectly  legal 
throughout  the  land,  it  is, 
therefore,  our  responsibility  to 
give  the  distributors  equal  use 
of  our  advertising  columns.” 

He  said  that  liquor  linage  in 
the  Gazette  in  1956  totaled 
145,099  lines. 

‘Few  Complaints’ 

Harold  M.  Canning,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  reported  that 


Anti-Liquor  Ad  Bills 
In  Alabama  Legislature 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Similar  bills  to  prohibit  beer 
and  liquor  advertising  in  Ala¬ 
bama  newspapers,  radio  and 
television,  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Alabama  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  and  are  currently  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  House  Business  and  La¬ 
bor  Committee  gave  the  bill  a 
favorable  vote  of  9-2  and  there 
is  speculation  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  it  to  an  early 
vote. 

The  bill  in  the  Senate  is  in 
the  hands  of  Temperance  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  chairman  is  a  ■ 
“wet,”  Sen.  Ben  Reeves.  It  is 
considered  doubtful  that  the 
committee  will  give  it  a  favor¬ 
able  vote. 

Opponents  of  the  bill,  led  by 
Jack  Giles,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Judge  John  Scott,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  argue  that 
if  the  Legislature  can  outlaw 
advertising  of  liquor,  a  legal  , 
product,  it  can  just  as  easily  | 
outlaw  advertising  of  other  i 
commodities. 

They  point  out  that  out-of- 
state  newspapers,  radios  and 


or  wine  or  both;  and  15,  after 
“exploring”  new  sources  of 
revenue,  have  abandoned  their 
r.o-liquor  advertising  stand. 
That  leaves  a  total  of  389  news¬ 
papers  still  refusing  to  accept 
alcoholic  beverage  copy  of  any 
description. 

Most  of  the  15  newspapers 
that  have  jumped  off  the  wagon 
have  done  so  within  the  last 
two  years.  These  papers  are: 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star;  Hays  (Kans.)  News; 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune, 
Newport  (Va.)  Press  Times- 
Herald;  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times;  and  the  following  Booth 
Newspapers  in  Michigan — Ann 
Arbor  News;  Bay  City  Times; 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot;  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette;  Muskegon 
Chronicle;  Saginaw  News; 
Flint  Journal;  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press. 

Most  recent  comers  to  this  list 
were  the  Chicago  Daily  New-s 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Effective  July  15,  the  News  will 
begin  accepting  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years,  (E&P,  July  6,  page  46). 
The  break  in  the  Daily  News’ 
“dry  front”  first  came  earlier 
this  year  when  it  began  accept¬ 
ing  wine  and  beer  advertising 
(E&P,  March  2,  page  16). 

These  newspapers,  in  explor¬ 
ing  the  liquor  classification  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  have  hit 


H.  B.  Jette,  manager  general 
advertising,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
told  E&P:  “For  many  years  the 
Times  accepted  all  alcoholic 
beverages  with  the  exception  of 
whisky  and  gin.  Our  Publisher 
Norman  Chandler  will  be  the 
first  to  confess  that  our  past 
policy  preventing  the  acceptance 
of  whiskey  and  gin  advertising 
was  most  inconsistent  and  in- 
explainable  ...” 

Mr.  Jette  said  that  while  his 
paper  changed  its  policy  only 
last  month,  all  indications  jioint 
to  a  favorable  reaction  among 
distillers  and  their  ad  agencies. 

Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.,  assistant 
editor-publisher,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  reasons  for  his  pa¬ 
per’s  decision  to  accept  liquor 
ads :  1 )  Chicago  newspaper  door 
open  to  this  business;  2)  Heavy 
amount  of  billboard-liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  area;  3)  General 
acceptance  in  field;  and  4)  In¬ 
crease  national  advertising  lin¬ 
age.  Mr.  Belles  had  no  other 
comments. 

Needs  Liquor  Ads 

“Reason  for  changing  our 
policy,”  Frank  Motz,  editor  and 
manager.  Hays  Daily  News, 
told  E&P,  “is  mainly  that  of 
other  newspapers  .  .  .  Operat¬ 
ing  expense  increases  faster 
than  operating  income  .  .  .  We 
can  show  a  profit,  but  not  a 


since  his  paper  started  accept-  television  stations  can  continue 
ing  liquor  ads  the  record  has  to  carry  such  advertising,  and 
been  good.  “Liquor  advertising  that  “a  wall  cannot  be  built 
code  is  excellent,”  he  said.  “Lin-  around  Alabama”  to  prevent 


age  for  the  first  three  months  people  from  seeing  it. 
was  40,000  lines.  There  have 

been  few  complaints.”  after  which  the  newspapers  ac- 

Robert  B.  Smith,  general  man-  cepted  any  size  or  any  frequency 


ager,  Newport  News  Daily  schedule. 

Press  and  Times-Herald,  went  Pointing  out  that  liquor  ad- 
into  some  detail  explaining  his  vertising  in  the  state  is  close- 
paper’s  change  of  policy.  ly  policed  by  the  Virginia  State 

“After  having  carried  liquor  ABC  Board  which  permits  only 
ads  for  a  number  of  years,  we  brand-name  promotion  showing 
suspended  publication  of  any  a  picture  of  the  bottle  and  its 
liquor  ads  other  than  beer  and  price  tag,  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
wine  for  a  period  of  six  years,”  any  type  of  liquor  advertising, 
Mr.  Smith  said.  whether  it  be  fancy  or  plain, 

“This  ban  was  lifted  at  the  “draws  its  share  of  complaints 
start  of  1954  and  we  resumed  from  readers  who  dislike  seeing 
acceptance  of  any  alcoholic  any  liquor  advertising  in  news- 
beverage  copy.  Reason  for  this  papers  or  magazines.” 
switch  back  was  the  result  of  a  Mr.  Smith  concluded:  “When 
change  in  management’s  think-  w'e  first  resumed  acceptance  of 


ing  on  the  subject.”  liquor  advertising  we  were 

Restrictions  Imposed  swamped  with  letters  and  Ftn 

,,  „  tions  protesting  the  publication 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  when  his  but  receive 


papers  resumed  publication  of 
liquor  ads  in  1954  some  restric¬ 
tions  were  imposed,  such  as 
limiting  the  size  of  copy  and 


very  few'  complaints  now'.” 
Institute  on  Alcoholism 
In  mid-June  of  this  year,  the 


the  frequency  of  insertion.  Institute  on  Alcoholism  in  North 
“This  was  done  in  the  belief  Conway,  N.  H.,  dug  deep  int® 
that  it  would  be  wiser  all  social  drinking  with  a  technical 
around  not  to  open  the  flood  paper  on  the  meaning  of  the 
gates  for  unrestricted  use  of  our  term,  and  a  panal  on  liquor  ad- 
columns  by  liquor  advertisers,”  vertising.  Appearing  for  news- 
Mr.  Smith  said.  papers  was  J.  Donovan  Mills- 

That  restriction  of  size  and  national  advertising  manager- 
frequency  lasted  for  six  months,  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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In  Philadelphia,  buying  begins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home... delivers  more  copies  to  more  families 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


For  drugs,  health  aids  and  toiletries,  the  people  of 
the  giant  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  market  spend 
$168,037,000  each  year.  Why  do  they  prefer  certain 
products?  Largely  because  of  the  advertising  they  read 
in  their  home  newspaper— The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  And  advertisers  get  a  big  selling  plus  in  this 
newspaper  with  R.O.P.  spot  and  full  COLOR —avail¬ 
able  seven  days  a  week! 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 

Advertiting  Offieei:  DiiUilelpliia.  30th  an<l  Market  Streets  •  New  York, 
St2  Madison  Avenue  •  Cliicaito,  520  N.  Michiitan  Avenue 
R.prai.af of tv.f :  Sawyer  Kenfuson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta 
Los  Aniteles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bnlletin 
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Mat  copy  for  the  plan  the  first  of  the  year.  The  most  the  line  of  the  Zenith  Radio 

Corporation,  Chicago,  which 
when  in  big,  tough  metropolitan  will  have  a  press  prevue  of  its 
markets,  dealers  have  paid  as  regular  black  and  white  models 
much  as  $300  cash  in  advance  in  New  York,  July  24.  When 
to  participate  in  our  Partner-  shown  to  dealers  last  month, 
ship  Plan.”  company  officials  described  them 

ilco  products  in  local  Speaking  at  a  recent  conven-  as  “the  most  extensive  and  fea- 
ers  is  vital  to  the  sue-  tion  of  Philco  distributors,  Mr.  ture-packed  line  of  merchandise 
the  disti'ibutor^s  busi-  Rnelow  said  i  ever  produced  in  the  history  of 

_  And  second,  that  it  is  “Both  you  and  we  are  keenly  the  company.” 

equally  important  for  a  Philco  aware  of  the  importance  of  local  E.  F.  McDonald  Jr.,  president, 

distributor  to  have  a  well-  advertising.  We  intend  this  explained  the  reason  for  not 

planned  consistent  advertising  Fall  to  spend  a  good  proportion  introducing  color  this  year  by 

and  promotional  campaign  for  national  budget  in  local  saying  we  do  not  belie\e  in 

the  benefit  of  his  outlying  newspapers,  while  giving  you  using  the  public  as  a  guinea 

the  kind  of  backbone  advertis-  pig  to  test  a  new  development, 
ing  campaigns  that  you  and  we  “Color  television  has  been  slow 
feel  we  should  have.”  to  take  hold  for  the  simple 

Philco’s  Fall  campaign  is  >'eason  that  our  industry  has 


dealers. 

is  prepared  by  Batten,  Bai'ton,  skeptical  have  been  convinced, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

“This  plan,”  Mr.  Enlow’  said, 

“recognizes  tw’o  basic  funda- 

^ _  he  mentals:  one,  that  continuous 

added.  Dealers  wiU  order  mats  exposure  of  the  Philco  name 
through  wholesalers.  and 

“The  company  will  insist  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  ad- 
vertising  allowance  will  be  spent  ness, 
by  dealers  in  newspapers,”  Mr. 

Mazey  said.  “In  our  consumer 
advertising  we  are  going  to  be 
shooting  bullets,  instead  of 

buckshot.  neighborhood  dealers. 

•Partner.ship  Plan’  “Dealers  are  offered  a  com- 

The  Philco  Corporation’s  plete  schedule  of  professionally 
“Partnership  Plan”  of  coopera-  prepared,  hot  retail  ads,  which 
tive  advertising,  according  to  he  could  not  afford  to  run  under  planned  to  staid  about  Aug. 
Max  Enelow,  advertising  direc-  any  other  circumstances.  ®nd  continue  through  Christ- 

tor,  is  being  enthusiastically  “W’e  have  had  a  good  deal  of  uias. 

received  by  distributors  and  experience  with  this  plan  since  No  color  TV  receivers  are  in 


Colorful  Battle 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


Newspapers- 
Always  New 


Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Proof  that  newspapers  are 
always  new  was  supplied  dra¬ 
matically  by  L.  S.  Van  Sant, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Los 
Angeles,  in  a  quick  flip  of  suc¬ 
cessive  slides  before  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West  con¬ 
ventioneers  here. 

The  screenings  showed  con¬ 
trasting  views  of  a  newspaper 
issued  in  1930  and  the  same 
newspaper  of  recent  date.  First 
pages  and  sports  pages  alone 
showed  the  many  gradual 
changes  within  a  comparative 
few  years  had  mounted  up  to  a 
startling  transformation. 

Mr.  Van  Sant  also  showed 
new  features,  columns  and 
phases  of  coverage  developed 
in  the  27-year  period.  Activities 
also  have  expanded,  he  reported. 
There  were  two  market  surveys 
available  in  1930,  today  9' 
dailies  provide  special  and  de¬ 
tailed  market  survey  reports  on 
a  regular  basis. 

“The  transition  is  startling. 
We  from  new'spapers  do  not 
realize  the  scope  of  the  changes 
ourselves  until  we  compare  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  with  that  pa¬ 
per  of  1930.” 


San  Diego  —  Young  Giant  Market  of  the  West  — 
ranks  24th  among  the  nation’s  262  Metropolitan 
County  Markets  in  food  store  sales . . .  bigger  than  — 


Denver,  Colorado. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Reach  and  sell  San  Diego  through  the 
83%  saturation  coverage  of 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Sates  estimates  copyriehted  1957  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 
Further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


of  Truth’ 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego, 
California  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and 
Greater  Los  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPkESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLIIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Mud^e  Appointed 

Steve  Mudge  has  been  ap- 
pointed  director  of  Eastern  field 
— «  /  operations  to  service  the  Stude 

I  /—  ■  baker-Packard  Dealers  Adver- 

I  tising  Associations.  This  w»- 

|— —  _ —  announced  by  Burke  Dowling 

—  Adams,  Inc.,  the  organization’s 
h  t  I  nu  I  national  ad  agency. 
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♦  The  TRIB  reaches  a  higher  concentration  of  high-income 
families  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. . . 
the  high-income  families  who  buy  twice  as  much  of  most 
advertised  merchandise  per  family  as  the  low-income  group. 

Get  the  top  of  the  Xew  York  market . . .  get  more  sales  results 
per  dollar  of  advertising . . .  get  iri  the  TRIB! 
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Richmond  Papers  Adopt 
Unique  Rate  Structure 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader  will  inaugurate  a 
new  rate  structure  for  general 
advertising  that  represents  a 
“sharp  break  with  precedent,” 
according  to  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
vicepresident  —  re.search  and 
marketing. 

Designed  primarily  to  give 
the  general  advertiser  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  flexibility  in  using  the 
two  newspapers,  the  new  rate 
structure,  by  various  special  in¬ 
ducements,  seeks  to  encourage 
more  effective  use  of  the  media 
through  greater  continuity  and 
volume  of  use. 

“As  in  all  new  undertakings,” 
Mr.  Donnahoe  said,  “this  rate 
structure  is  experimental  in 
nature.” 

$100,000  Gamble 

In  effect,  the  experiment  will 
amount  to  a  $100,000  gamble 
in  refunds  to  advertisers  during 
the  first  year.  But  at  the  end 


Augusta,  Ga.' 

A  for  Test 
Market 


so, 000  ichool  children  in  the 
rich  21  county  area  araund  Au- 
9usta,  Gcorqia  can  mean  an  im¬ 
portant  test  market  for  you.  Be¬ 
fore  they  go  back  to  school 
$3,000,000  will  be  soent  on 
school  necessities.  School  children 
mean  families,  and  The  Augus- 
to  Chronicle-Herald  reaches  fam¬ 
ilies  with  a  potential  spendable 
income  of  $285,306,730. 


?I|c  Augusta  Clironicle 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

affiliates 

WRDW-Radii),  liSO 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 

Represented  nalionalLv  by 
THf:  nKANHAM  COMI'A.W 


of  that  time  the  unique  rate 
set-up  may  Avell  become  the  na¬ 
tional  pattern  for  many  other 
newspapers. 

In  a  brochure  and  covering 
letter  mailed  last  week  to 
several  thousand  agency  and 
advertiser  personnel  throughout 
the  U.S.,  Mr.  Donnahoe  ex¬ 
plained  the  new  rate  structure 
like  this: 

New  open  line  rates  are  es¬ 
tablished  at  reasonable  levels  in 
relation  to  rates  charged  by 
other  newspapers  for  compar¬ 
able  circulation.  Hence  all  dis¬ 
counts  represent  a  true  net  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  advertiser. 

Color  Rates 

Color  rate  charges  have  pur¬ 
posely  been  set  at  a  minimum 
in  order  to  encourage  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  color  advertising. 

The  general  advertiser  may 
use  any  one  of  the  newspapers 
or  any  combination  thereof. 
Discounts  are  incorporated  di- 
lectly  in  the  lower  combination 
rates.  Only  requirement  for  a 
combination  rate  is  that  all  in¬ 
sertions  be  scheduled  within  the 
same  calendar  week. 

A  discount  is  given  for  all 
full-page  units  equal  to  Ic  per 
line  per  paper.  This,  Mr.  Don¬ 
nahoe  emphasized,  is  available 
for  each  newspaper  or  combina¬ 
tion,  to  all  general  advertisers 
whether  one-time,  contract,  or 
fi-equency. 

Under  the  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader’s  new  rate 
plan,  frequency  contracts  may 
begin  at  any  time,  for  13,  26, 
39,  or  52  weeks.  Separate  dis¬ 
counts  apply  in  each  case  to 
300-line  minimum,  1,000-line 
minimum,  and  full-page  units. 


271,000  Lines 
RETAIL  GAIN 

IN 

60  DAYS 

Call  Reynolds  Fitzgerald 
and  Find  Out  Why 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY 


and  will  be  rebated  at  the  end  to  bring  the  general  advertise 
of  the  contract  period.  into  approximate  parity  wit: 

Volume  contracts,  as  ex-  the  local  advertiser  in  nr 
plained  by  Mr.  Donnahoe,  may  rate  paid  for  comparable 
begin  on  the  first  of  any  month  quency  and  volume, 
for  the  ensuing  12  months.  “For  example,”  he  sar. 

“Discount  rate  varies,”  he  said,  “our  net  yield  from  genen 
“according  to  actual  linage  used  advertising,  after  agency  cor 
during  the  contract  year — ir-  mission  and  cash  discount,  ca' 
respective  of  the  amount  con-  drop  as  low  as  67.6c  per  lir. 
tracted  for — and  total  discount  for  more  than  414,000  (Su.' 
is  rebated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  day  plus  morning  plus  ev- 
“Advertisers  whose  actual  ning)  circulation.  After  a; 
linage  is  equal  to  or  greater  justment  for  selling  costs,  th 
than  the  contract  amount  re-  compares  favorably  with 
ceive — in  addition  to  the  volume  erage  retail  rates  charged  f 
rebate — a  further  bonus  at  the  an  equivalent  volume.” 
end  of  the  year  which  varies  Advertisers  will  be  notifir 

according  to  the  amount  of  lin-  automatically  of  the  status : 
age  contracted  for.  their  linage  accounts,  includi: 

“In  the  case  of  a  200,000-line  linage  placed  by  dealers  a: 
contract,”  Mr.  Donnahoe  con-  distributors,  at  appropiis; 
tinued,  “the  contract  completion  intervals  throughout  the  cc: 
bonus  is  $1,400  which  will  be  tract  year.  Special  lepcr 
paid  for  any  actual  linage  equal  will  be  made  at  any  time  up 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  200,000  request, 
lines  contracted  for.”  Last  week,  the  firm 

„  ,  „  ...  ..  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  C 

ea  er  ar  icipa  ion  representatives  for  the  Time 

Dealers  and  distributors  will  Dispatch  and  News  Lead, 
bo  eligible  for  volume  rebates  on  rushed  a  copy  of  the  new  n 
all  general  advertising  placed  structure  to  representatives 
by  Lbciri,  the  Scimc  discount  sgvgi*a1  key  Accounts 
rate  earned  by  the  manufac-  Among  those  receiving 

turer  under  his  contract.  bi’ochure  was  Anton  W.  Bor.: 

“Further,”  Mr.  Donnahoe  print  media  manager,  D:’ 

w’ont  on,  “this  dealer  linage  vrill  Brothers,  and  chairman  of  u 
be  credited  to  the  manufac-  Newspaper  Committee  of  J 

turer’s  account  for  purposes  of  Association  of  National  Adv- 
calculating  the  discount  rate  tisers. 

and  the  contract  completion  Mr.  Bondy  was  impre.«A 

bonus.  The  only  requirement  is  vvith  what  he  saw. 
that  the  dealer  or  distributor  ‘<i  can  state  with  certainty 
sign  a  contract— -with  no  volume  Mr.  Bondy  declared,  “that  i 
specified  —  for  the  purpose  of  tional  advertisers  will  regi 
crediting  linage  to  the  proper  this  type  of  contract  as  a  cc 
account.”  structive  step.  The  fact  that 

Commenting  on  agency  com-  moves  in  the  direction  of  par 
mission,  Mr.  Donnahoe  said:  between  local  and  nationals 
“It  is  conceptionally  wrong,  in  ig  in  itself  very  significant 
our  opinion,  to  require  adver-  all  national  advertisers, 
tising  agencies  to  bear  any  por-  “Any  inducement  to  the : 
tion  of  our  special  discounts,  tional  advertiser  for  greater i 
Under  this  new  rate  structure,  more  consistent  use  of  t 
therefore,  agency  commission  newspaper  medium  is  all  to: 
will  not  be  affected  by  either  good  and  is  bound  to  work 
volume  or  frequency  rebates,  the  newspaper  publisher’s  i 
but  will  be  calculated  as  before  vantage,  particularly  so  if  rep' 

1  on  the  basis  of  open  line  rate  sentative  newspapers  throtp 
charges.”  ought  the  country  adopt  siir.j 

Although  the  right  to  change  rate  structures.” 
basic  line  rates  must  be  re-  • 

'  served,  upon  30  days  notice  to  i  i  mr  j 

I  the  advertiser,  it  will  be  the  Ward-Griffith  JNailied 
policy  of  the  Times-Dispatch  The  Visalia  (Calif.) 
and  News  Leader  to  provide  Delta  has  appointed  WiJ 
notice  of  a  least  90  days.  Fre-  Griffin  Co.  as  its  national^ 
quency  and  volume  discount  re-  vertising  representative, 
bates  and  the  contract  comple-  • 

tion  bonus  will  not  be  subject  ^  .  c  • 

I  to  change  until  the  end  of  any  Savings  section 
given  contract  period.  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tri-' 

Turning  to  the  question  of  for  June  30  carried  a  sp« 
the  controversial  rate  differen-  savings  and  loan  associi: 
tials,  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  that  section  with  ads  from  75  ^ 
after  account  is  taken  of  special  tutions,  totaling  approxim*’ 

'  charges  and  selling  costs,  “our  35,000  lines  of  zoned  mS 
new  rate  structure  is  designed  politan  advertising. 
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For  Sunday  Dinner, 
Chicken  in  the  Pot 

OOME  people  profess  to  believe  that  E.  B.  Garnett 
of  The  Star  invented  Sunday  features,  and  it’s  easy 
to  see  why.  “Ruby”  has  held  the  job  of  Sunday 
editor  longer  than  any  other  newspaperman  in 
America  except  one.  And  he’s  still  going  strong! 

Ruby  has  other  attainments  besides  durability. 
For  example,  he’s  the  man  who  talked  comedian . 
Will  Rogers  into  writing  his  first  newspaper 
column. 

“Doing  a  column  wouldn’t  be  difficult,”  Ruby 
once  told  Will  as  the  two  discussed  a  midnight  bowl 
of  chili  in  a  Twelfth  street  beanery.  The  famous 
comic  and  Ziegfeld  star  had  just  played  to  S.  R.  O. 
at  the  old  Newman  theater  where  Ruby,  then  The 
Star’s  dramatic  critic,  had  witnessed  the  show.  Ruby 
was  impressed  with  Will’s  offstage  brilliance  and 
wit.  (He  still  considers  him  the  brightest  mind  he 
ever  encountered  in  public  life.)  “If  you’d  write  as 
you  talk,  you’d  be  a  big  success,”  Ruby  assured  him. 
“How  about  putting  some  of  your  conversation  into 
a  letter  to  me?” 

A  few  days  after  Will  left  town  Ruby  received 
a  letter.  It  was  Will’s  first  whack  at  authorship 
and  Ruby  published  it  in  The  Sunday  Star.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  Will  acquired  syndicate  status,  went  on  to  de¬ 
light  millions  with  his  salty  humor  and  keen  insight 
into  men  and  issues  of  the  times. 

One  day  a  handsome  blond  youth  was  shown  to 
the  Sunday  editor’s  desk.  “Would  you  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  story  of  my  climb  of  Mt.  Fujiyama?”  the 
youth  inquired.  “What’s  unusual  about  that?”  Ruby 
wanted  to  know.  “Well,  you  see,”  came  the  reply, 
“I  climbed  it  in  winter.” 

The  young  man  was  Richard  Halliburton. 
Ruby  bought  Halliburton’s  story,  and  the  proceeds 
enabled  him  to  buy  train  fare  home  to  Memphis. 
Halliburton,  later  winner  of  fame  and  riches  as 
author-traveler-lecturer,  eventually  was  lost  at  sea 
in  his  own  Chinese  junk. 

E.  B.  Garnett  started  on  The  Star  reporting 
city  politics  under  Charles  I.  Blood,  then  city 
editor,  and  progressed  through  jobs  as  assistant 
city  editor,  night  telegraph  editor  and  dramatic 
critic  to  the  present  post  of  Sunday  editor,  an 
assignment  which  has  taken  him  into  38  of  the  48 
states  and  three  times  to  Europe. 


Ruby  was  night  telegraph  editor  on  The  Star’s 
morning  edition  when  the  flash  came  the  luxury 
liner  Titanic  was  in  distress  1,000  miles  off  Cape 
Race  in  the  Atlantic.  He  watched  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  sea  disaster  story  of  the  century  unfold.  The 
special  edition  planned  was  canceled  when  Colonel 
Nelson,  Star  publisher,  decided  the  public  should 
not  be  disturbed  “at  this  hour  with  that  kind  of 
news.” 

Later  Ruby  handled  the  dispatches  on  the  tor¬ 
pedoing  of  the  Lusitania  by  a  German  submarine, 
which  act  eventually  brought  the  U.  S.  into  World 
War  I  on  the  Allied  side. 

Ruby  accounts  his  years  as  The  Star’s  dramatic 
critic  perhaps  most  fascinating  of  all.  He  knew  such 
actors  as  Walter  Hampden,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Robert 
B.  Mantell,  Otis  Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner, 
William  Faversham,  DeWolf  Hopper  and  others. 
He  considers  the  late  A.  B.  Macdonald  of  The  Star 
among  the  greatest  newspaper  feature  writers  and 
MacDonald’s  Sunday  story,  “The  Americanization 
of  Herman  Wisch”  the  top  single  feature. 

In  an  address  to  an  M.  U.  journalism  class, 
E.  B.  Garnett  once  summed  up  his  concept  of  a 
Sunday  editor’s  job.  “I  always  think  of  our  Sun¬ 
day  paper  as  host  to  its  subscribers,”  he  told  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “I  picture  them  coming  each  Sabbath  to  din¬ 
ner  in  the  same  home.  If  our  host  be  wise,  he  will 
plan  certain  nice  surprises  each  time  so  every 
reader’s  taste  may  be  satisfied  and  the  diet  never 
become  monotonous.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.” 

It’s  a  sound  formula.  Ruby  Garnett  follows  it 
with  distinction  and  success.  He’s  another  reason 
why — 
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newspaper  advertising  in  any  it  is  merely  an  advertisement 
way  increases  the  over-all  con-  of  the  manufacturei’’s  trade 
sumption,  we  would  appreciate  mark  .  , 

having  this  information.”  Commented  John  J.  Pascuitti 

Ml*.  Mills’  statement  was  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  supervisor 


Grocers’  Ads 
Back  ‘June 
Dairy  Month’ 


Liquor  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


Qoodl  Cow|X)l»ll| 

at  Micro  Photo 


Heinz  Names  Jolinson  ; 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pitfrj 
burgh,  has  appointed  Ralph  e 
Johnson,  executive  viceprcsicM 
National-American  Wholeal^ 
Grocers  Association,  to  a  ne*!’  , 
created  position  in  the  Htfs 
marketing  division.  He  will 
come  assistant  to  the  vicepJ*- 
dent  in  charge  of  marketing*! 
Heinz  headquarters  Sept.  L  | 


filing  accuracy  and  the  prompt  handling  of 
your  requests  for  extra  positive  prints  or 
separate  page  blow-ups. 

The  ultimate  in  protection  that  our  carefully 
guarded  storage  area  affords  gives  you 
another  of  the  BIG  reasons  why  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  microfilming  more  newspapers  than  all 
other  commercial  services  combined! 

Just  send  us  a  copy  of  your  own  publication, 
and  we'll  prove  the  quality  of  our  work  with 
a  microfilmed  sample.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Whether  your  microfilm  file  consists  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues  or  backfiles,  you’re  in  "Good 
Company"  at  Micro  Photo.  Because  in  this 
ultra  modern  archival  vault,  your  negatives 
or?  stored  along  with  those  we  are  preserv¬ 
ing  for  over  600  of  the  nation’s  leading 
dailies. 

Both  temperature  and  humidity  are  rigidly 
controlled,  to  provide  ideal  storage  condi¬ 
tions  for  over  35  million  ft.  of  negative  film 
. . .  while  a  full  time  librarian  insures  maximum 


New  Service  Offered  i 

^  high-style  quartBfl 

_  _  __  newspaper  mat  and  copy  serrij 

I  a  for  men’s  wear  retail  stores 

he  published  by  GentletneiJ 
-mm  P'ashion  Apparel  Advertiser^ 

I  nk'a  Madison  Ave.,  New 

I  lA,  unio  p^jj  ^1^ 

is  confined  to  one  store  i®'} 
city,  will  be  released  July  ^ 
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1700  Shaw  Avenue 


AUTOMATIC 


HURLETRON 

COLOR 

REGISTER 

CONTROLS 

for  R.O.P. 
COLOR 


Pictured  above  is  the  HUKLKTUON  Mastei 
Control  Panel  .  .  .  one  of  the  integral  parts 
of  the  HURLETFiON  Color  Flegister  Control 
system  for  Fi.O.P.  color  on  newspaper  presses. 
The  Panel  provides  the  pressman  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  visual  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
register  in  the  press  (an  automatic  feature). 
The  only  AUTOMATIC  Color  Register  Control 
specifically  designed  for  R.O.P.  color,  the 
FFURLETRON  .shows  everyday,  in  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country,  how  color  regis¬ 
ter  can  be  held  WITHIN  LIMITS  OF  VISUAL 
ACCEPTANCE  .  .  AUTOMATICALLY. 

If  you  are  presently  using  ...  or  are  intending 
to  use  R.O.P.  color  .  .  .  investigate  HURLE¬ 
TRON.  You’ll  find  out  about  HURLETRON’S 
economy  .  .  .  simplicity  .  .  .  and  how  HURLE¬ 
TRON  is  showing  increased  profits  to  news¬ 
papers  using  R.O.P.  color.  You’ll  also  find 
out  about  HURLETRON’S  complete  package 
.  .  .  including  a  periodic,  tuition  free  refresher 
course  for  your  personnel. 


hurutroh 


Electric  Eye  Equipment  Compsny 
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Column  Width  Variation 
Haunts  Production  Men 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Agency  production  chiefs  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  “confused”  this 
week  at  the  way  newspapers  are 
going  about  the  matter  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  column  widths. 

American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  is  trying  to 
get  newspapers  to  adopt  11 
picas  as  a  standard.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  has  agreed  to  this 
width  and  has  asked  members 
to  furnish  mats  and  plates  that 
size  in  scheduling  newspaper 
campaigns. 

To  date,  according  to  ANPA, 
158  newspapers  have  adopted 
the  agreed-upon  standard  width. 

“I  cannot  understand  why 
newspaper  people,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  well  informed, 
do  not  recognize  the  need  for 
this  standardization,”  Eli  Gor¬ 
don,  traffic  manager,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  said.  “I  am 
thoroughly  confused.  A  stand¬ 
ard  is  set,  but  newspapers  are 
not  abiding  by  it.  They  are 


setting  their  own  widths,  and 
the  wide  variety  continues  to 
exist,  despite  the  jeopardy  to 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium.” 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a  member  of 
the  joint  ANPA — 4-A  committee 
on  Newspaper  Printing.  He 
.said  that  the  best  word  he 
could  use  for  newspaper  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertisements  at 
the  present  time  was  “fair.” 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
he  added.  Specifically  he  cited 
the  New  York  Times,  and  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Cleveland. 


A  ONE  BILLION 
ONE  HUNDRED 
SIXTY-NINE 
MILLION 
DOLLAR 

ONE-NEWSPAPER 

MARKET 


Wrong  Approach 

“I  am  very  sensitive  on  this 
subject,”  Mr,  Gordon  continued. 
“It  just  seems  to  me  that  news¬ 
papers  are  tackling  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  wrong  way,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  adopt  one  width.” 

For  clients  of  JWT,  Mr. 
Gordon  is  continuing  to  use 
widths  adopted  by  the  agency 
Jan.  31,  1957,  because  there 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  any 
v/idespread  adoption  of  the 
agreed  11  pica  standard.  These 
widths,  in  inches  are:  one- 
column  1  13/16;  t'wo  column, 
3  11/16;  three  column;  5%; 
four-column  7  % ;  five-column 
9%;  six-columns  11%;  seven- 
columns  13;  and  eight-columns 
14%. 

Mr.  Gordon  insisted  that 
newspapers  had  no  valid  alibi 
for  poor  reproduction  in  blam¬ 
ing  agencies  for  not  sending 
them  proper  materials.  He  said 
he  was  using  plastic  mats. 

Carl  Maier,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit,  similarly  expressed 


himself  as  perple.\cd  with  the 
attitude  of  newspapers  toward 
the  column  width  question.  He 
i.s  another  member  of  the  joint 
Committee  on  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing.  He  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  variations  in  column  widths 
were  becoming  greater,  not  less. 

“But  we  believe  we  have 
found  a  fool-pi'oof  technique 
for  insuring  good  reproduction 
of  our  Chevrolet  new'spaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  Mr.  Maier  said. 
“We  design  our  ads  in  11  pica 
width.  The  illustration  is  a 
fine  line  drawing  treatment 
with  flat  tint  screens.  A  check 
of  tear  sheets  of  6,000  newspa¬ 
pers  for  May  showed  that  they 
did  a  good  job  of  reproduction 
on  the  average,  using  materials 
we  sent  them.” 

Gerald  A.  Pecoraro,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Anderson  & 
Cairns,  Inc.,  said  he  is  getting 
good  reproduction  but  it  could 
be  better.  He  has  standardized 
on  the  11  pica  width. 

The  biggest  newspaper  ac¬ 
count  of  this  agency  is  G.  R. 
Kinney  Company  with  380  re¬ 
tail  shoe  stores.  The  Agency 
furnishes  these  stores  with  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  from  600  lines 
to  full  pages.  The  average  is 
3  cols.  X  90  lines. 


85%  Coverage 


Of  Akron  Trading  Area 


FOR  COVERAGE  AND  RESULTS 
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Plastic  Plates 

Mr.  Pecoraro  has  been  using 
baked  mats  but  is  recommend¬ 
ing  a  switch  to  plastic  plates. 

Another  client.  Associated 
Bulb  of  Holland,  uses  about  60 
newspapers  every  fall  with  copy 
running  4  cols. — 150  lines.  He 
has  been  using  ordinary  mats 
but  will  switch  to  plastic  this 
year  for  the  campaign  that  runs 
during  September  and  October. 

Other  A  &  C  accounts  using 
newspapers  include :  Seaman 
Bros.,  White  Rose  Tea;  Julius 
Wile’s  scotch  &  vodka;  and 
Aborn’s  Coffee.  The  latter  has 
been  using  2-color  copy  in  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  and  has  at¬ 
tained  good  reproduction  with 
plastic  plates,  Mr.  Pecoraro 
said. 

Marvin  Fauerbach,  production 
manager.  The  Kleppner  Com¬ 
pany,  which  handles  newspaper 
schedules  for  Shenley  and  Dant 
Distilleries,  said  he  had  over¬ 
come  reproduction  difficulties 
by  using  plastic  plates.  A  check 
of  over  100  papers  with  Harper 
whiskey  ads  showed  no  exces¬ 
sive  shrinkage. 

Expressing  the  hope  the  new 
column  width  will  finally  stabi¬ 
lize  at  11  picas,  Milton  J. 
Sutter,  manager  of  mechanical 
production,  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.,  declared  he  was 
still  getting  poor  reproduction 
jobs. 

“Variation  is  considerable 


both  from  the  beginning  to  tb 
end  of  the  run  and  from  edi 
tion  to  edition,”  Mr.  Sutter  said. 
“This  is  especially  true  in  the 
large  circulation  dailies.” 

Five  Complaints 
Asked  to  cite  examples  o: 
what  newspapers  are  doing  ir 
reproduction  that  is  making  ac 
vertisers  unhappy,  Mr.  Suite 
listed  five  specific  complaint- 
as  follows: 

“1.  Excessive  mat  shrinkagf 
By  using  high  shrinkage  mat 
newspapers  are  also  raising  fr 
screen  count,  in  some  instanc* 
from  55  to  61  screen.  Subs- 
quent  loss  in  depth  also  occui- 
resulting  in  dirty  and  u: 
inviting  half-tone  illustratiomt 
“2  Make-up  which  puts 
high-key  light  or  white  spael 
ad  on  a  first  impression  pagef 
resulting  in  smudged,  diitj 
show-through.  The  ad,  withocj 
question,  would  have  beef 
printed  much  better  on  a  secon; 
impression  page. 

“3  Re-use  of  the  flat  cas 
made  for  the  first  issue  of : 
combination  paper  in  its  suba-l 
quent  issue.  Initial  mattiiij 
from  this  cast,  for  the  seven 
editions  will  cause  wear  aKj 
‘round-ofF  in  the  dot  structun 
“4  Sub-standard  press  won- 
with  some  editions  flooded  wit’ 
ink,  others  light  because  of  ki, 
of  ink. 

“5  Considerable  variation 
newsprint.” 

Mr.  Sutter  said  he  had  fcui. 
that  good  quality  reproductic; 
may  be  found  in  the  mediit 
circulation  paper,  rather  thi 
in  the  high  circulation  daily. 

“Is  it  possible  that  the  staf 
have  more  pride  and  are  mo: 
conscious  of  quality?”,  he  askec 
Mr.  Sutter  thoroughly  di.‘ 
agreed  with  the  assertion 
some  newspaper  production  mt 
that  agencies  are  sending  oc 
poor  materials. 

“With  the  superior  know-ltf 
of  suppliers  and  the  quality 
materials  available  today,  be< 
electros,  plastic  plates  or  dir« 
pressure  mats,  there  should* 
be  any  I'eason  for  poor  plates 
he  said. 

“If  on  occasion  an  infen: 
plate  has  been  supplied,  an  is 
mediate  complaint  should 
registered  with  the  agency 
permit  proper  and  necessf 
investigation.  Material  injpe 
tion  upon  receipt  by  the  nev 
paper  would  be  of  extrtn^ 
value  to  agencies.  Then  i-' 
crepancies  could  be  rectified 
fore  press  time.” 

James  F.  Farrell,  head  of 
print  production  depa: 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
agreed  that  agencies  *** 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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FIRST  IN 
WASHINGTON 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  now 
has  425,000  Sunday  circulation,  up  10,000  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  .  .  .  890,000  daily 
circulation,  up  8,000  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Now  136,000  more  circulation  on 
Sunday  and  181,000  more  daily  than  any  other 
Washington  newspaper. 

FIRST  IN  AWARDS 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  has 
won  thirty-three  awards  this  past  year,  alone, 
for  journalistic  excellence,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  222  since  1983. 

FIRST  IN  INFLUENCE 

Time  Magazine  said  the  following  about  The 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald:  “Across 
the  presidential  breakfast  ti’ay  and  over  the 
coverlets  and  coffee  cups  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  people  in  the  world’s  most  influential  city 
looms  the  capital’s  most  influential  newspaper.’’ 

FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR  VOLUME 

Again  in  1956,  advertisei’s  invested  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
than  in  any  other  Washington  paper. 

Hje  taladlimgton  post 

crimes  TP cralii 


Hrprmrntrd  ,  Sawyer^  h'rrgunnn,  W'nlker  Company  —  Tht‘ 

Hal  ll'iHfrr  Company,  Miami  fUach  ^  Turk,  The  Comie  Weekly 
Jonhan  l‘oH'ern  I.ontinn. 
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Column  Width 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


“sending  out  the  best  reproduc¬ 
tion  materials  possible.” 

“By  that  I  mean  plastic 
plates  for  fractional  page  space, 
mats  for  full-page,  where  direct 
casting  for  press  stereos  is 
standard  procedure,”  he  ex- 
l)lained.  “At  present,  there  is 
little  more  that  an  advertising 
agency  can  do  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  problem,  other  than  con¬ 
tact  individual  papers  regarding 
specific  problems,  requesting 
and  following  their  advice,  if  at 
all  possible,  consistent  with  the 
l>roblems  of  the  entire  list. 

Reproduction  Suffers 

“Reproduction  of  advertising 
has  suffered  because  of  the 
variation  in  newsi)aper  column 
widths.  Certainly,  as  more 
newspapers  standaidize  on  the 
11-pica  column  and  abandon  the 
high  shrinkage  mat,  there 
should  be  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  reproduction 
complaints.” 

Charles  Brooks,  print  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  said  he  had  not  standard¬ 
ized  at  11  picas  yet,  “because 
wide  variations  continued  to 
exist  among  newspapers.”  He 


prepares  material  at  11.3  picas, 
but  is  watching  for  the  next 
leport  from  ANPA,  and,  if  the 
number  of  11-pica  newspapei’s 
has  increased,  particularly 
among  large  circulation  news¬ 
papers,  he  would  consider  adopt¬ 
ing  the  new  size.  Meanwhile, 
he  said  he  was  not  having  too 
much  trouble. 

“One  of  the  problems  come 
from  over-shrinkage  on  the  part 
of  the  paper  when  casting  the 
full-page  mat,”  he  said.  “There 
has  been  considerable  distortion 
about  which  advertisers  have 
every  right  to  complain.  I  have 
seen,  for  instance,  a  circle  in 
copy  come  out  an  oval. 

“Newspapers  could  help  by 
properly  positioning  copy  that 
is  difficult  to  reproduce.  Al¬ 
though  we  don’t  always  get  it, 
we  sometimes  request  second 
impression  pages,  if  we  believe 
our  copy  presents  reproduction 
difficulties  on  newspapers.  These 
lutges  minimize  smudging  and 
show-through.” 

John  Aldinger,  director  of 
mechanical  production.  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  standard¬ 
izing  at  11  picas,  and  finds  he 
is  thus  avoiding  excessive 
shrinkage  and  distortion. 

Harold  Rathbone,  production 
manager,  McCann-Erickson,  has 
also  standardized.  In  the  case 
of  advertising  for  Esso  Stand¬ 


The  Burgess  representative  offers 
the  best  in  quality  and  service 

Best  in  quality  because  Burgess  Mats  are  produced  under 
strict  laboratory  control  . . .  always  give  the  best  piossible 
reproduction.  And  best  in  service  because  Burgess  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  experienced  stereotypers,  capable  of  helping 
you  solve  your  problems.  Quality  and  service.  Quite  a 
combination.  And  you  get  both  when  you  use  Burgess  Mats. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgoss 
Chromo  and  Supromo  Tono^Tox  Mots,  Frooport,  Illinois 


Conodion  Roprosonlativo,  R.  M.  Louson  A  Co.,  Ltd., 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourt,  Ontario 


ard  Oil  he  is  using  plastic 
plates,  whereas  for  Coca-Cola, 
for  advertising  purchased  at 
local  rates  through  local 
bottlers,  he  is  using  mats,  for 
reasons  of  economy. 

Advertiser  Squeezed 
In  Column  Width  Fray 

Gearhart,  Ore. 
“In  all  this  talk  about  cutting 
column  width  from  12  to  11*4 
or  11  picas,  the  advertiser  is 
the  forgotten  man,”  declared 
Carroll  0‘’Rourke,  veteran  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  office  of  Cole  & 
Weber  advertising  agency 
Mr.  O’Rourke  was  one  of  a 
four-man  panel  speaking  on 
“Standard  Width  of  Newspaper 
Columns”  before  the  recent  70th 
annual  convention  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa¬ 
tion  here. 

“When  an  adverti.ser  buys  an 
8-column  20-inch  ad,  he  should 
be  getting  320  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  O’Rourke  continued. 
“In  the  past,  an  8x20  inch  ad 
was  usually  a  full  page,  too. 
Now,  if  an  advertiser  buys  8- 
column  20-inch  advertisement  in 
a  paper  which  has  dropped  to 
the  11*4  piea  column,  he  gets 
about  306  inches  of  advertising. 
So,  he  has  lo.st  14  inches  of 
advertising  or  a  one  column  by 
7-inch  ad. 

“In  the  newspaiier  which  has 
dropped  to  11  picas,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  only  about  293  inches 
of  advertising,  or  a  loss  of  27 
inches  that  he  would  get  in 
newspapers  with  12  pica  col¬ 
umns.  That  amounts  to  a  2- 
column  6  *4 -inch  ad  and  you  can 
deliver  quite  a  message  in  27 
inches. 

“The  advertiser  might  point 
out  with  some  justification  that 
he  gets  20  seconds  of  radio  time 
when  he  buys  a  20-second  spot. 
He  might  add  that  when  a  news¬ 
paper  buys  100  pounds  of  ink 
the  publisher  expects  100  pounds 
of  ink  to  be  delivered.” 


■t' 


United  Press 

THE  3-FOR-1  SERVICE 


ff.  : 

•  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


Mr.  O’Rourke  discussed  ig 
some  detail  the  problems  created 
in  the  production  department  of 
an  advertising  agency  by  the 
multiplicity  of  column  widths 
in  newspapers  today. 

“We  can  lay  out  the  smaller 
ads  on  the  basis  of  12  picas  and 
leave  enough  margin  so  they 
can  be  trimmed  for  the  nar¬ 
rower  column  widths,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  doesn’t  make  so 
much  difference  in  two  or  three- 
column  ads,  but  there  is  a  whalr 
of  a  lot  of  difference  when  you  r 
get  to  the  8-column,  full  page 
ad. 

Others  on  the  panel  were  Art 
Lowe,  general  manager  of  the  ' 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  Times; 
LeRoy  Kerr,  Oregon  represent!- ; 
tive  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.,  and  .Arne  Strommer.  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Eugeiu'^ 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard.  i 

Mr.  Lowe,  who  has  been  witk  | 
his  newspaper  for  more  than  J 
2.')  years  and  was  advertisini! ; 
manager  before  becoming  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  quoted  from  the 
.April  27  issue  of  Editor  &  PiT- 
MSIIER. 

“We  have  to  be  completely 
objective  to  get  anywhere  in  this 
discussion,”  he  said.  “The  ide> 
of  reducing  column  width  conies 
from  the  metropolitans  of  course, 
whose  savings  in  newsprint  is 
a  considerable  item.  The  saving 
to  the  intermediate  and  smaller 
daily  is  smaMer  and  may  not 
offset  the  cost  of  making  the 
change. 

“If  column  widths  narrower 
than  12  picas  become  standard, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  little  difficult 
for  those  papers  holding  to  12 
picas  to  float  ads  set  for  the 
narrower  width.” 

Mr.  Kerr,  who  is  a  former 
newspaper  publisher,  explained 
the  changes  necessary  to  go  to 
11*4  or  11-pica  columns. 

“Whether  the  savings  in  the 
way  of  newsprint  justify  the 
sum  of  reduction  in  readability, 
particularly  where  wire  tape  is 
used,  is  up  to  the  individual 
publisher,”  he  pointed  out.  Too 
wide  a  body  type  will  requite 
more  hand  spacing  and  may  «• 
suit  in  unsightly  rivers  of  space 
in  your  columns.  It  is  more 
legible  but  less  readable  to  se« 
larger  type  on  narrow  columns.” 

Mr.  Strommer  itemized  the 
cost  to  several  Oregon  news¬ 
papers  who  have  dropped  to 
narrower  column  width. 

“I  think  that  arriving  at  the 
same  column  width  for  every 
body  is  going  to  be  just  like  the 
proposed  standardization  of  color 
inks  in  color  advertising,”  Mt 
Strommer  commented.  “The  big 
point  is,  how  are  you  going  to 
standardize  all  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  country?” 
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To  SELL  MORE 


in  The  Dallas 

Morning  News! 


in  Dallas... 


concentrate 


THE  NEWS’  COVERAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  CIRCULATION  IN  DALLAS  BY  INCOME: 


INCOME  GROUP 

NEWS'  COVERAGE 

%  OF  NEWS  CIRCULATI 

UPPER  INCOME  . 

- 77.7% 

UPPER  MIDDLE  . 

_ 55.5% 

. 25.7 

LOWER  MIDDLE  . 

_ 50.4% 

LOWER  INCOME. 

....  46.8% 

A  NOVEMBER,  1956  survey  of 
Charga-Plate  accounts  shows  over  91,000  out- 
of-town  customers  have  active  accounts  with 
one  or  more  Dallas  stores.  To  parallel  this.  The 
News  has  over  92,000  out-of-town  subscribers. 
One  store  says  95%  of  its  non-resident,  charge- 
account  customers  subscribe  to  The  News. 
36.8%  of  Dallas’  retail  volume  is  attributed  to 
out-of-town  buyers! 


Whatever  you  have  to  sell,  people 
with  more  income  buy  more  —  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Federal  Reserve. 
The  Dallas  News,  with  a  higher  concentration 
of  its  circulation  in  Dallas’  higher  income  areas, 
affords  larger,  more  effective  coverage  of  Dal- 
lasites  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy! 


PERCENT  OF  DALLAS’  RETAIL  SALES  TO 
OUT-OF-TOWN  CUSTOMERS: 


STORE  GROUP 

%  OF  SAIES  TO 
NON-RESIDENTS 

FOOD  SALES . 

. 23.4 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE . 

. 61.4 

APPAREL  SALES . 

. 42.7 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD,  RADIO 

. 16.2 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES . 

. 42.3 

DRUG  SALES . 

.  31.2’ 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  . 

.  .  ‘  .  36.8 

SAt:  May  10.  57 

• 

your  advertising  in  The  Dallas 
Morning  News!  You’ll  sell 
more  in  Dallas  (and  in  North  Texas)  with  The  News’  20%  larger 
circulation,  the  greater  buying  power  of  News  subscribers,  and  The 
News’  exclusive  coverage  of  the  larger,  out-of-town  Dallas  Market 
that  looks  to  Dallas! 


OALUS  NEWS  READERS 
HAVE  MORE... SPEND  MORE... AND 
THERE  ARE  MORE  OF  THEMI 


M«tro  Sunday  Comica  Network 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  •  National  Representative 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  *  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  *  San  Francisco 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


Movie  Group  Earmarks 
$100,000  for  PR  Effort 


With  indications  pointing  to 
the  most  prosperous  summer 
season  in  many  years,  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  apparently 
is  facing  the  future  with  a  con¬ 
fidence  it  has  not  felt  for  some 
time. 

Optimists  in  the  movie  busi¬ 
ness  seem  to  believe  that  “the 
worst  is  over”  and  that  the 
American  public,  after  a  long 
flirtation  with  the  TV  screen  in 
its  parlor,  has  begun  rediscover¬ 
ing  the  movie  theater  screen  as 
a  prime  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  contend  that,  just 
as  the  public  returned  to  the 
movies  after  its  binge  with 
radio  years  ago,  it  is  now  going 
back  to  its  old  love,  the  film 
theater. 

Pointing  up  this  spirit  of  op¬ 
timism  is  an  announcement  just 
made  by  Eric  Johnston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  and  Roger 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Directors 
Committee  of  the  MPAA.  They 
reveal  that  the  association  has 
earmarked  $100,000  as  the  first 
step  in  setting  up  a  permanent, 
continuing  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Los  Angeles. 

To  head  up  this  long-range 

BOAT  NOTES 

The  National  Assn.,  of  Boat  & 
Engine  Builders  now  mailing 
entry  blanks  to  papers  wishing  to 
compete  for  best  boating  page 
award. 

“Boating  Brief,”  our  latest,  is 
a  matted  panel,  11  picas  x  4" 
giving  a  weekly  or  tri-weekly  les¬ 
son  on  boat  handling,  safety,  and 
seamanship.  Ask  for  samples. 


The  Toledo  Blade;  AsHTABrLA 
Star-Beacon  ;  St.  Thomas  Times- 
JouRNAL;  and  Painesville  Tele¬ 
graph  are  regular  ports  of  call  on 
Lake  Erie  for  “Your  Boat  and 
Mine.” 


The  Cambridge  Banner  (Md.) 
now  uses  both  “Boating  Brief”  and 
“Your  Boat  and  Mine”  as  regular 
boating  page  features. 


program  will  be  Oscar  A.  Doob, 
former  executive  of  Loew’s,  Inc., 
to  act  in  the  newly  created  role 
of  executive  co-ordinator  for  the 
committee.  A  similar  co-ordina- 
tor  will  be  named  for  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  Hollywood  office. 

“Now  is  the  right  time,  we 
believe,  to  organize  ourselves 
for  the  movie  theater  resurg¬ 
ence  which  has  begun,”  said  Mr. 
Lewis. 

The  MPA’s  move  is  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  business-build¬ 
ing  program  now  being  set  up 
by  the  combined  forces  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  through  the  Council 
of  Motion  Picture  Organizations. 

Mr.  Doob,  for  20  years  was 
national  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Loew 
theater  circuit.  In  that  post,  he 
originated  the  idea  of  newspa¬ 
per  group  advertising  for  neigh¬ 
borhood  theaters  in  the  New 
York  daily  papers.  Prior  to  that 
those  theaters  were  promoted 
chiefly  through  billboards  and 
mailing  lists.  Mr.  Doob  switched 
those  budgets  into  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  after  neighborhood  adver¬ 
tising  rates  were  established  by 
the  newspapers.  Other  circuits 
followed  suit  with  the  result 
that  the  New  York  papers  re¬ 
ceived  several  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  per  year,  over  the  last  20 
years,  in  “new”  advertising. 
Mr.  Doob,  a  consistent  believer 
in  newspaper  advertising,  also 
originated  the  series  of  institu¬ 
tional  ads  placed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  the  Council  of 
Motion  Picture  Organizations. 

He  began  his  career  on  the 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily  Post  and 


was  a  reporter  and  editor  on  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Timea-Star  for  many  years. 
He  retired  from  Loew’s,  Inc.,  in 
September,  1955,  and  is  making 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  will  divide  his  time  between 
Washington  and  New  York. 

• 

P.R.’s  PR  Men  Named 

Puerto  Rico’s  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Administration  this 
week  advanced  a  number  of  its 
U.S.  public  relations  representa¬ 
tives  to  key  positions.  Ted  M. 
Levine,  head  of  industrial  pub¬ 
licity,  moves  to  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  succeeding  Mel 
Most  who  was  named  public 
relations  counsellor  for  conti¬ 
nental  operations.  Don  Short 
moves  from  head  of  travel  news 
to  become  EDA’s  director  of 
tourism,  and  Emanuel  T.  Ellenis 
is  named  head  of  industrial  pub¬ 
licity  to  succeed  Mr.  Levine. 

• 

PR  Appointments 

Chicago 

Robert  W.  Me  Shane,  more 
recently  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago,  and  formerly 
a  reporter  on  newspapers  in 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  American  Bakers  As¬ 
sociation  .  .  .  Everett  E.  Tret- 
bar,  formerly  with  Burson- 
Marsteller  Associates  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for 
Illinois  Bankers  Association, 
has  opened  his  own  PR  agency 
here  at  220  S.  State  Street.  He 
formerly  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Illinois  and  Kansas. 

• 

Beaman  in  PR 

San  Francisco 

J.  Frank  Beaman,  former 
newspaperman  who  recently  sold 
his  interests  in  the  Traveler, 
has  accepted  the  position  of 
public  relations  director  of  Al¬ 
lied  Properties,  a  hotel  firm. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


BOATING  FEATURES 

Syndicate 

9  Murray  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


rer  and  dnein-  RheillSOld  Ad 

or  many  years.  o 

and  is  making  Keyed  To  1620 

ishington,  D.C.  ,  .  ,  „ 

s  time  between  „  Liebmann  Breweries,  New 
New  York.  tork,  last  week  used  full-page 
insertions  in  53  newspapers  in 
^  ,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 

m  iNamea  Connecticut  tieing-in  its  Rhein- 

Economic  De-  gold  beer  with  Mayflower  11. 
inistration  this  Copy  (via  Foote,  Cone  & 

I  number  of  its  Belding)  was  pegged  to  an 
ons  representa-  entry  dating  back  to  Dec.  20, 
iitions.  Ted  M.  1020  found  in  a  Mayflower 
industrial  pub-  passenger’s  journal  which  said 
director  of  pub-  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
ucceeding  Mel  Rock  instead  of  farther  south 
named  public  because  “ we  could  not  now 
‘llor  for  conti-  take  time  for  further  search  or 
IS.  Don  Short  consideration:  our  victuals  be- 
[  of  travel  news  ing  much  spent,  especially  our 
k’s  director  of  beere  ...” 
anuel  T.  Ellenis  The  ad  featured  a  large  il- 
:  industrial  pub-  lustration  showing  Miss  Rhein- 
Mr.  Levine.  gold  helping  the  Mayflower’s 
crew  to  take  aboard  cases  of 
nents  Rheingold  beer. 

Chicago 

dc  Shane,  more  Calif.  Daily  Goes 
"walL"  To  4.Color  Work 

),  and  formerly  Garden  City,  Calif, 

newspapers  in  The  Garden  City  Daily  News 
and  Minnesota,  is  now  accepting  four-color  ads. 
public  relations  Behind  that  announcement  is 
an  Bakers  As-  a  story  of  how  the  News  put 
verett  E.  Tret-  old  “No.  196”  to  a  successful 
with  Burson-  test  of  four-color  printing.  Up 
:iates  and  direc-  until  recently,  the  32-page  Goss 
relations  for  press.  No.  196,  with  50  years 
•s  Association,  of  printing  to  its  credit,  had 
own  PR  agency  never  been  called  upon  to  per- 
itate  Street.  He  form  anything  more  complicated 
I  on  newspapers  than  one  color  and  black. 
Kansas.  “Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  on 

•  a  four-color  registered  job," 

suggested  Publisher  A.  M.  Tier- 

_ _ _  to  Press  Foreman  Bob 

Saunders.  So  Advertising  Man- 
eaman,  former  ager  Charles  Drury  accepted 
^ho  recently  sold  an  eight-page  tabloid  section 
i  the  Traveler,  for  Palley’s  Orange  County 
the  position  of  Store,  with  four  colors  on  front 
director  of  Al-  and  back  cover  pages, 
a  hotel  firm.  “Old  196”  whipped  out  the 
assignment  with  such  sparkling 
color  and  sharp  register  that 
Mr.  Tierney  won  the  plaudits 
of  advertisers  and  fellow  news¬ 
papermen.  “That  settles  it,”  he 
said.  “We  take  four  color  ads." 
• 

PR  Pioneer  Retires 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
John  James  Rowlands,  one 
of  the  first  college  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  in  the  country,  re¬ 
tired  July  1  as  director  of  the 
news  service  of  Mas.sachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He 
first  went  to  work  at  MIT  in 
1925,  after  having  worked  for 
the  United  Press  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
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Fastest  Growing 

The  daily  Free  Press  is  Detroit’s  fastest-growing  paper — and  now 
enjoys  the  highest  circulation  in  its  126-year  history! 

And  during  recent  months  Detroit’s  only  morning  paper  has  made 
greater  advertising  gains  (retail,  general,  total)  than  the  two 
evening  papers. 

For  modern  marketing  in  America’s  Motor  Empire  the  advertiser’s 
BASIC  BUY  is  the  friendly  Free  Press! 
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CLASSinED  CLINIC 


uation  of  the  individual  CAM 
as  a  sales-manager.  Of  all  the 

%  duties  that  devolve  about  the 

'O  CAM,  he  sees  the  sales  function 

as  of  first  importance.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  he  posed 
J  A  by  which  CAMs  who  answer 

I  them  honestly  can  determine 

how  well  they  rate  as  sales 
executives : 

“Is  the  CAM  a  salesman 
himself? 

40  years;  J.  P.  Klouda,  “Is  he  able  to  help  his  sales 
port  (Iowa)  Newspa-  staff  with  their  problems  be- 
40  years;  E.  D.  Orton,  cause  he  is  in  touch  with  the 
(Mo.)  Globe  and  News  himself? 

i,  40  years;  Worth  “Does  he  treat  his  staff  as 
it,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  individuals  with  human  prob- 
Tribune,  38  years;  Ar-  lems  or  as  a  herd? 

Mochel,  Columbus  (Ohio)  “Does  he  know  more  about 
n,  37  years;  Tom  Skill-  tii®™  than  can  be  learned  by 
Munde  (Ind.)  Star,  37  merely  reading  an  application 
and  James  Slep,  Altoona  blank  placed  in  the  company 


Editor’s  Protest 
Of  China  Ban 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
As  a  means  of  protesting  the 
ban  on  travel  of  American 
newsmen  to  Red  China,  the 
Knickerbocker  News  published 
a  front  page  editorial  June  27, 
in  an  unusual  style. 

With  a  three-column  spread 
of  white  space,  dropping  to  2 
columns  after  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  running  in  all  6 
inches  deep,  the  editorial  was 
centered  in  one-column  7-point 
type. 

Wrote  Editor  David  H.  Beetle; 
“As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
this  is  We  -  Will  -  Not  -  Publish- 
News  -  From  -  Hong  -  Kong  • 
About  -  Red  -  China  Day. 

“We  did  yesterday.  We  prob¬ 
ably  will  tomorrow. 

“But  today  we  prefer  to  use 
the  space  to  remind  readers 
that  while  Secretary  Dulles  in 
‘re-examining’  his  policy  ban¬ 
ning  newsmen  from  Red  China 
our  dispatches  on  what’s  going 
on  there  are  written  by  report¬ 
ers  who  are  compelled  by  the 
State  Department  to  get  them 
second  hand — usually  in  Hong 
Kong,  Tokyo,  London  or  some 
place. 

“It’s  true  that  when  news¬ 
men  get  into  such  countries 
they  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
traffic  truth  about  them.  Yet  there’s 
reporter  no  reason  our  country  should 
-  Hous-  add  to  their  difficulties.” 


Ky  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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PEACHES,  PEACHES 
THE  CENTER  OF  THE 
WORLD’S  LARGEST 
PEACH  BELT  .  .  . 

This  Year’s  Est.  Crop 


Classified  Face 


Th«  Canton  Rrpaillary.  Tho  Marlon  Star. 
Tho  Salem  Noma,  Tho  Steubonrlllo  Horald- 
Star.  Tho  PortiBouth  Tlnioa.  Tho  Ironloo 
Trlkune.  Tho  Eaat  Llrorpool  Rorlcw. 


AXEL  Q.  JENSEN.  David  Sarnoff 
Gold  Medal,  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Engineers, 
for  technical  contributions  to  tele¬ 
vision;  Hagemann  Gold  Medal  for 
Industrial  Research,  Royal  Tech¬ 
nical  College,  Copenhagen, 


H.  T.  FRIIS.  Awarded  Medal  of 
Honor,  Institute  of  Radio  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Valdemar  Poulsen  Gold 
Medal,  Danish  Academy  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Sciences  for  important  work 
in  application  of  short  and  ultra- 
short  radio  waves. 


WALTER  H.  BRATTAIN.  One  of 

three  winners  of  the  1956  Nobel 
Prize  in  Physics  for  investigations 
on  semiconductors  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Transistor,  the  tiny 
device  which  has  created  a  new 
electronic  era  in  communications. 


H.  F.  DODGE.  Awarded  Shewhart 
Medal  by  American  Society  for 
Quality  Control,  for  original  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  art  of  statistical 
quality  control — used  by  Western 
Electric  in  making  millions  of 
items  of  telephone  equipment. 


CLAUDE  E.  SHANNON.  Awarded 
the  Stuart  Ballantine  Medal  by 
the  Franklin  Institute  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  communication.  This  greatly 
illuminates  our  understanding  of 
how  communications  systems 
handle  information.  It  points  to 
new  ways  to  improve  service,  i 


W.  G.  PFANN.  Awarded  the  Mat- 
hewson  Gold  Medal  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  lor  dis¬ 
covery  of  and  pioneering  research 
in  zone  melting.  This  provides 
the  extraordinary  purity  of  silicon 
and  germanium  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  transistors. 


WARREN  A.MARRISON.Awarded 

the  Tompion  Gold  Medal,  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Clockmakers 
of  the  City  of  London,  for  pioneer 
work  on  quartz  crystal  oscillators 
as  precision  standards  of  time. 
This  control  of  electrical  vibrations 
is  used  to  send  many  voices  over 
the  same  telephone  line. 


R.  KOMPFNER.  Awarded  Dudell 
Medal  by  the  Physical  Society  of 
England  for  his  original  work  on 
the  traveling  wave  tube.  This  new 
amplifier  makes  it  possible  for 
long  distance  microwave  high¬ 
ways  to  carry  more  telephone 
conversations  and  TV  programs 
simu  taneously. 


A  considerable  part  of  that  proph¬ 
ecy  has  been  fulfilled.  But  great  as  the 
progress  has  been,  there  is  still  greater 
progress  to  come. 

Never  have  there  been  so  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  wholly  new  develo|> 
ments  in  telephone  service  and  so 
much  well-rounded  research  to  put 
behind  them.  All  that  has  been  done 
is  just  the  beginning. 


For  always  there  have  been  dreams 
and  high  hojxjs  in  the  telephone  busi¬ 
ness.  Growth  begets  growth.  Research 
reveals  new  vistas.  The  words  of  thirty 
years  ago  are  even  more  true  today. 
“The  future  of  the  telephone  holds 
forth  the  promise  of  a  service  growing 
always  greater  and  better  and  of  a 
progress  the  end  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee.” 


Un  this  page  are  some  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  been  honored  re¬ 
cently  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  sciences  that  bear  on  telephony. 

We  are  proud  of  this  fine  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  w'ork  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  many  other  engineers  and 
scientists  who  arc  helping  to  make 
telephone  dreams  come  true. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together 


UN  Revives  Study 
Of  Information  Media 

United  Nations  pressed  by  India  and  supported 
Although  past  United  Na-  mainly  by  the  smaller  Asian, 
tions  excursions  into  the  news  Middle  East  and  Latin  Ameri- 
niedia  field  have  tended  to  states.  Traditionally,  these 
windup  in  blind  alleys,  a  new  states  have  been  ^  pushing  for 
approach  is  about  to  be  made,  some  way  of  helping  economic- 
A  five-member  committee  has  slly  backward  countries  to  set 
called  for  the  drafting  of  four  up  their  own  news  enterprises, 
new  studies  to  determine  what  They  also  have  been  the  harsh- 
the  UN  can  or  should  do  to  est  critics  of  the  present  set-up 
advance  the  cause  of  fieedom  which  they  complain  allows  a 
of  information.  few  major  wire  agencies  ap- 

The  study  likely  to  attract  pear  to  blanket  the  field, 
most  attention  from  press  per-  The  present  five-member  com- 
sonnel  will  be  a  review  of  the  mittee  w'as  created  by  the 
“rights  and  responsibilities”  of  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
news  media.  It  will  be  under-  authorized  to  come  up  with 
taken  jointly  by  the  Polish  and  concrete  recommendations — they 
Lebanese  committee  members.  will  make  this  Fall — as  to  fu¬ 
ture  UN  programs.  The  five 
Keeping  Interest  Alive  members  were  appointed  from 
This  latest  UN  effort  comes  India,  France,  Lebanon,  Poland 
after  years  of  labors  in  which  nnd  Mexico.  The  committee 
UN  delegates  sought  to  draft  membership  w'as  deliberately 
a  series  of  international  treaties  l^ft  to  small  powers  to  avoid 
on  news-gathering,  the  right  of  political  problems, 
correction  and  on  freedom  of 

information.  The  drafts  have  Novelist  Is  Chairman 

been  judged  so  unsatisfactory  ,  t  n  t  j-  j  i 

by  most  UN  members  that  a 

majority  have  agreed  to  have  chairman,  will  prepare  the 


far  to  promote  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Espinoza  y  Prieto  of 
Mexico  will  analyze  the  free 
circulation  of  news.  The  joint 
study  on  “rights  and  responsibi¬ 
lities”  will  be  tackled  by  Edward 
Rizk,  Lebanese  delegate,  and 
Jack  Machowski  of  Poland. 
Both  are  members  of  the  per¬ 
manent  delegations  to  the  UN. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  the  committee’s  find¬ 
ing  will  be,  those  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  UN’s  activities  in 
this  field,  point  out  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  deliberate  effort 
to  avoid  overly  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  ill-fated 
treaty-drafting  adventure. 

This  point  was  underscored 
by  the  Mexican  committee  mem¬ 
ber  who  said  the  group  should 
stick  to  a  “very  limited  field.” 
He  suggested  that  it  might  be 
wiser  also  to  concentrate  on 
non-contraversial  matters  such 
as  the  development  of  news 
media,  where  needed. 

His  advise  to  the  committee: 
avoid  programs  certain  to  foun¬ 
der  on  idealogical  clashes  or 
conflicting  views.  Seek  instead 
practical  measures  which  will 
allow  the  UN  to  make  a  genuine 
contribution  in  this  field. 


them  shelved  indefinitely. 


study  on  the  development  of 


The  new  studies  project  clear-  "7%  economically- 

ly  is  not  an  attempt  to  revive  countries.  Mr.  Lall  m 

A  .  .  ...  T  a  veteran  member  of  the  UN 

the  treaty-writing  program.  In-  ,, 

.stead  it  represents  an  effort  by  corps  and  the  auth  ,r 

„  i  i  1  TTXT  of  several  novels, 

some  countries  to  keep  up  UN 

interest  in  this  field  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 


Barthelemy  Epinat,  the 
French  member,  will  prepare  a 


The  establishment  of  the  new  report  on  what  the  UN  and 
five-member  committee  was  UNESCO  have  accomplished  so 
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serves  its  readers  and  advertisers 
with  these  SERVICE  NUMBERS  ... 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Published  in  February 

ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUES 

Published  last  two  Saturdays  in  April 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 

Published  last  Saturday  in  July 

ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  NOS. 

Published  first  two  issues  in  June 

THE  MARKET  GUIDE 

Published  during  November  each  year 

For  complete  information  on  fhese  service 
numbers,  and  advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


Suite  1700  •  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Ex-Official  Starts 
New  County  Weekly 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

The  County  will  soon  have  a 
new  weekly  newspaper.  The 
Santa  Cruz  Counti/  Indepctidcnt, 
published  by  W.  T.  Brookman, 
will  roll  off  the  press  July  17. 

Mr.  Brookman  purcha.sed  as¬ 
sets  of  the  former  San  Lorenzo 
VaUetj  Sun,  a  weekly.  He  also 
took  over  the  subscription  list  of 
the  recently  folded  San  Lorenzo 
Vallen  Rejiortcr. 

A  former  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Brookman  served  as  City 
Councilmin  and  as  Police  Com¬ 
missioner. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Nasser  has  auctioned  ex-King 
Farouk's  palace  and  its  contents 
at  Cairo,  probably  as  a  trial  run 
to  see  what  happens  when 
“strong  men”  are  ousted. 


Russia  says  that  the  U.  N.  re¬ 
port  on  Hungary  is  illegal. 
Moscow  is  right.  The  law  is  al¬ 
ways  “illegal”  to  the  outlaw. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Printers  Hit 
‘Overplay’  of 

Strike  News 

Providence,  R.  L 

The  American  press  is  over- 1 
playing  news  of  strikes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  45th  annual  convention  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of 
Typographical  Unions  here, 
July  1-2. 

The  resolution  charged  that 
newspapers  are  playing  up 
strike  news  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  average  reader  “geti 
a  grossly  aggravated”  picture 
of  labor-management  relations. 

Furthermore,  thousands  of 
collective  bargaining  contracts 
are  settled  amicably  around  thej 
conference  table  which  do  not 
receive  the  same  publicity.! 
Strikes  are  but  a  small  part  of . 
those  relations,  the  resolutiosl 
continued. 

Robert  Wiseman,  New  Eng¬ 
land  union-labor  representative 
of  the  .Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
contended  that  the  Americas 
public  is  getting  “an  unfair 
picture”  of  labor  because  “of 
the  Becks,  Hoffas,  Brewsters 
and  the  rest  of  them.” 

He  pointed  to  scant  press  j 
attention  alloted  to  “the  Sidney | 
Hillmans,  Samuel  Gompers,! 
Walter  Reuthers  and  George] 
Meanys.” 

“There  is  corruption  in  man¬ 
agement  as  well  as  in  labor,’"  he 
continued.  “A  few  bad  labor 
leaders  like  Beck  don’t  meas 
that  unions  are  bad.  Labor  as; 
a  whole  stands  for  decency,] 
integrity  and  honesty.” 

New  England  locals  should! 
attempt  to  bring  their  pay  level,  J 
a  basic  average  of  $105,  up  toj 
the  national  average  scale  of 
$109,  according  to  Charles  M. 
Lyons,  first  vicepresident  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

William  A.  Coffey,  Pawtucket, 
R.I.,  was  re-elected  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference  president. 


Hurricane  Relief 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  sent 
an  airplane  into  the  Muskoka 
and  North  Bay  areas  on  July 
1  and  2  with  food  supplies  fol¬ 
lowing  damage  done  by  hurri¬ 
cane  Audrey  in  the  Ontario 
resort  areas.  Star  reporter  Ted 
Leonard  used  his  mobile  car 
telephone  to  summon  aid  to  the 
devastated  area. 
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The  torch  of  the  mind 


Here  is  the  mightiest  document  of  modern  times.  Your 
daily  newspaper.  In  it  is  recorded  the  history  of  today, 
events  and  opinions,  greatness  and  pettiness,  pathos  and 
humour,  business  and  the  arts,  all  spread  before  you  on 
a  few  pennies  worth  of  newsprint. 

The  honesty  and  selflessness  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
its  energy  and  inquisitiveness,  is  a  perpetual  assurance  of 


our  national  stability  and  individual  rights.  Its  freedom 
of  action  is  its  strength. 

It  is  Bowater’s  business ...  for  we  are  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  producers  of  newsprint ...  to  feed  the  presses  of 
hundreds  of  newspap)ers  in  North  America  and  around 
the  world.  It  is  also  a  responsibility,  even  though  the 
newspaper,  having  served  its  purpose,  blows  away. 


Mills  at:  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland 


Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia 


Calhoun,  Tennessee 


Toronto  Star 
Nets  $658,000 
To  Foundation 

Toronto 

In  its  annual  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1956,  the  Toronto  Star  Limited 
and  its  affiliated  Toronto  Star 
Realty  Limited,  had  a  net 
revenue  of  ?1, 123,326.  The  an¬ 
nual  report,  published  June  28, 
showed  that  of  this  amount 
$658,160  was  turned  over  to  the 
Atkinson  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  ow-ns  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  its  affiliates. 

The  paper  reported  revenue 
of  $20,741,806  from  advertis¬ 
ing.  $8,479,714  from  circulation, 
$602,505  from  syndicated  news 
and  feature  ser\nces,  and  $414,- 
356  from  rentals  and  other  in¬ 
come,  for  a  total  of  $30,238,381. 
This  is  revenue  from  the  Toron¬ 
to  Daily  Star  and  its  national¬ 
ly  distributed  Star  Weekly. 

Expenditures  of  $29,115,055 
included  $10,469,415  for  news¬ 
print  and  other  production  sup¬ 
plies;  $10,660,752  for  salaries 
and  wages  and  benefits  to  over 
2,000  employes;  $1,521,453  for 
gathering  and  covering  news, 
$1,375,187  for  delivery  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  papers,  $2,622,222 
for  business,  advertising  and 
circulation  departments,  $1,108,- 
638  for  maintenance  and  de¬ 
preciation,  $1,257,366  for  taxes, 
and  $100,022  for  charitable  do¬ 
nations. 


Pinimiiii 


Vole  for  Guild 

Honolulu 
The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild 
(AFL-CIO)  has  won  bargaining 
rights  for  128  employes  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser's  commer¬ 
cial,  circulation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  departments.  The  vote 
for  affiliation  was  83  to  26. 


Senators  Amend 
Editor’s  Fol  Bill  j 

Springfield,  Ill.  p 
The  “freedom  of  information”  p 
bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Paul  g 
Simon,  publisher  of  the  weekly  B 
Troy  Tribune,  passed  the  II-  g 
linois  Senate,  54  to  1.  It  had  g 
previously  passed  the  House.  g 

The  bill  requires  public  bodies  g 
to  hold  open  meetings.  An  g 
amendment  was  added  in  the  p 
Senate  providing  that  closed  S 
meetings  may  be  held  when  no  g 
official  business  is  transacted.  m 
The  bill  specifies  that  Illinois  g 
governmental  agencies,  sup-  g 
ported  by  tax  funds,  must  con-  g 
duct  their  meetings  in  public,  g 
Penalties  for  violation  are  a  fi 
$100  fine  and  30  days  in  jail,  g 
Exempted  from  the  act  are  p 
sessions  of  the  Illinois  Com-  g 
merce  commission,  the  Pardon  g 
and  Parole  board,  jury  sessions  g 
and  meetings  of  public  bodies  g 
involving  acquisition  of  prop-  g 
erty.  ,  | 

Erwin  Record  Cops  | 

Tennessee  Award  | 

Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  g 
The  Erwin  Record,  an  East  g 
Tennessee  weekly,  was  the  top  p 
award  winner  among  28  news-  g 
papers  honored  for  excellence  in  g 
journalism  at  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association’s  convention,  g 
The  Erwin  Record  took  the  g 
sweepstakes  award  for  the  p 
newspaper  that  accumulated  the  m 
greatest  number  of  points  in  g 
five  major  groups  of  contests,  g 
The  Record  placed  first  in  edi-  M 
torials,  second  in  public  serv-  p 
ice,  second  in  greatest  improve-  g 
ment,  fourth  in  local  features,  y 
and  sixth  in  make-up  and  ap-  P 
pearance.  g 

The  Covington  Leader,  a  g 
West  Tennessee  weekly,  placed  J 
second  and  the  Oak  Ridger,  an  g 
East  Tennessee  daily,  took  third  g 
in  the  Grand  Award  contest.  ■ 
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SAVE  TIME 
SAVE  MONEY 

STEREOSAW 

LOW  COST 
FULL  PAGE 

For  fast  cutting 
of  oil  plates. 

Rugged  de¬ 
pendability. 

Outstanding 
safety  features. 

KEEP  ROllIN'  vVrife  for 
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BEFORE 

you  dre  accused  of 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


0»  SlT'IIS  and  rates 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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By  Uoy  H.  Copperud 

Hew  to  the  Line 

“Martha  Raye  gave  her  age  as  37  but  later  quipped 
to  newsmen,  ‘Confidentially,  I’m  57.’  ” 

I  don’t  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  to  me  this 
use  of  quipped  amounts  to  digging  the  reader  in  the 
ribs  with  a  big  fat  thumb  and  saying,  “It’s  a  joke,  kid 
—get  it?” 

The  use  of  quipped  with  any  direct  quotation  is  a  fit 
candidate  for  outlawry.  Perhaps  there  is  a  place  for  it 
in  those  rare  instances  when  the  reader  has  no  way  of 
knowing  the  speaker  is  joking.  But  even  then,  it  seems, 
some  more  explicit  indication  of  levity  is  called  for. 

Otherwise,  if  a  quip  is  too  weak  to  stand  on  its  own 
legs,  why  bother  to  quote  it? 

Cracked,  as  a  truncated  form  of  wisecracked,  is  in 
the  same  league  as  quipped,  like  wisecracked  itself, 
joked,  jested  and  gagged. 

“Questioned  whether  Italy’s  long  siestas  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  its  overpopulation  and  housing  prob¬ 
lems,  Scelba  cracked,  ‘In  Italy,  a  siesta  is  a  time  for 
rest,  not  work.’  ” 

Look,  Ma — Scelba  made  a  funny! 

Instead  of  beating  the  defenseless  reader  over  the 
head  with  them,  let  us  take  the  standing  advice  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  “Line  o’  Type”  column:  Hew  to  the 
line,  and  let  the  quips  fall  where  they  may. 


Wayward  Words 


Acceptable  sometimes  is  misused  for  receptive.  The 
natives  of  this  area  are  acceptable  to  Christianity  does 
not  say  what  the  writer  intended.  He  wanted  to  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  ready  to  sign  up,  but  instead  gave  the 
impression  they  had  passed  some  kind  of  entrance 
examination. 


A  noted  prisoner,  on  being  released  from  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  was  described  in  a  newsmagazine  as  wearing 
“a  business-type  hat.”  Well,  where  does  that  leave  us? 
It  could  have  been  one  of  the  several  kinds  of  soft  felts. 
Could  have  been  a  derby  or  a  Hamburg,  too,  for  they’re 
favored  by  the  better-heeled  business  types.  A  sailor  or 
panama  was  ruled  out  only  by  the  season.  About  the 
only  lid  this  descriptive  eliminated  is  the  topper. 


The  stormy  petrel,  once  a  numerous  species,  appears 
to  be  extinct  as  a  news  metaphor.  Too  bad.  I  used  to 
imagine  them  angrily  dipping  and  screaming  in  the 
troughs  of  the  waves  that  bring  the  tempest.  Is  it 
possible  that  Billy  Mitchell  was  the  last  of  the  stormy 
petrels?  Come  to  think  of  it,  our  latter-day  petrels 
seem  less  stormy  than  petulant. 


Sentences  employing  the  expression  finishing  touches, 
a  favorite  of  newswriters,  are  often  subjected  to  some 
painful  twists.  A  finishing  touch  sounds  like  something 
that  would  be  given  a  building,  plan,  or  whatever.  But 
frequently  we  read  of  finishing  touches  being  made  to, 
made  on,  or  jmt  to.  For  example:  “He  put  a  personal 
touch  to  his  story” — surely  a  gaucherie  for  “He  gave  his 
story  a  personal  touch.”  There  does  exist,  of  course,  the 
touch  that  is  put  on.  That  is  the  touch  for  a  fin  before 
payday,  which  is  just  as  painful  but  in  a  different  way. 
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Saves  time,  money.  With  the  new  two-step  bath  you  can  produce  complete  combination 
plates  like  this  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Note  deptli  in  highlight,  middletone  and  open  areas. 

Now— combination  magnesium  plates  in  minutes 
with  Dow  Etch  Process 


You  can  make  top-quality  combination  line  and  halftone  en¬ 
gravings  on  magnesium  with  the  Dow  Etch  Process.  A  new 
two-step  bath  technique,  developed  for  the  rerjuirements  of 
newspapers  and  other  coarse-screen  publications,  produces 
powderless  combination  plates  in  one  fifth  the  time  it  takes 
with  conventional  powder-type  engraving!  This  means  even 
more  efficient  news  coverage  and  reduced  production  costs. 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

Two-step  bath  technique  first  etches  combination  plates  to  a 
depth  of  about  0.016".  The  second  step  then  brings  open 
areas  to  0.025"— 0.035".  Total  time:  approximately  15 


minutes.  Users  of  the  Dow  Etch  Process  also  enjoy  these 
advantages:  ( 1 )  Elimination  of  powdering,  saving  time  and 
monev.  (2)  E.\cellent  etching  (|uality,  no  shoulders.  (3)  Vir¬ 
tually  no  undercutting  of  image. 

Dow  magnesium,  used  with  Dow  Etch  Process 
ventional  methods,  gives  you  faster,  more  positive  etchability, 
high  strength  for  matting  and  excellent  register  for  ROP 
color  work. 

For  specific  information  about  savings  possible  with  the  Dow 
Etch  Process  write  to  the  dow  chemical  company.  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Department  MA  1423F-7. 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 
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Survey  Data 
On  Newsroom 
Jobs  Offered 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

The  time  has  come  to  recruit 
both  men  and  women  for  news¬ 
room  work,  Dr.  Clifford  Weigle 
said  in  summarizing  two  major 
studies  of  wages,  hours  and 
other  working  conditions  on 
Pacific  Coast  dailies. 

A  majority  of  sub-metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  employ  good 
reporters  and  deskmen,  the 
studies  show.  Dr.  Weigle,  of 
Stanford  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  department,  said  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  women  may 
be  one  answer. 

Pay,  overtime  and  longer  va¬ 
cations  do  not  hold  all  the 
answers.  Dr.  Weigle  said.  In 
example,  the  group  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State  dailies  showed  up 
best  in  these  categories.  Yet 
Washington  had  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  increasing  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  good  newsmen. 

Prestige  Move  Urged 

“Recruit,  even  if  you  merely 

last  year’s  retail 
sales  figures  are 


make  a  start  by  raising  the 
prestige  of  journalism  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  your  own  communi¬ 
ty,”  Dr.  Weigle  urged.  “Change 
your  policy  to  meet  your  com¬ 
petition.” 

This  competition  includes  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  he  advised. 
In  the  past  three  years  20  to 
40%  of  the  newcomers  with 
less  than  three  years  experience 
hired  by  the  four  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies  have  been  recruited 
from  the  smaller  newspapers, 
one  study  showed. 

Specific  programs  for  the  up¬ 
grading  and  advancement  of 
editorial  department  employes 
are  needed.  Dr.  Weigle  said.  A 
majority  of  the  dailies  surveyed 
are  without  such  plans. 

The  studies  showed  a  start¬ 
ling  sex  discrimination  in  the 
pay  for  women,  Dr.  Weigle  re¬ 
ported.  Also,  the  percentage  of 
women  employes  in  newsroom.s 
is  low. 

Wage  Comparisons 

In  referring  to  the  .sections 
on  pay  scales.  Dr.  Weigle  ob¬ 
served  that  the  average  start¬ 
ing  pay  for  college  -  trained 
people  as  reported  by  all  U.S. 
business  is  $80  a  week.  In  com¬ 
parison,  the  San  Francisco 
scale  for  first-year  reporters 
has  just  been  advanced  to  $80 
a  week,  effective  next  year. 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  can 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  .  .  . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  daU  is 
available  from  12  to  18  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  •  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Morkof  Gurdo  now  avallabit — $6  por  copy. 

I95B  Markol  Guido  fo  bo  pubfithod  Novombor,  1957. 

Rotorvo  your  copy  now. 


Advancement  programs  are 
needed  because  U.S.  college 
graduates  employed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations  are  averaging 
$178  a  week  after  10  years. 
Dr.  Weigle  said.  News  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  2(),000-circulation 
dailies  studied  averaged  $150 
weekly. 

The  median  weekly  salary 
paid  one  or  two  top  news  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  72  reporting 
papeis  ranged  from  $104  for 
Oregon’s  under-10,()00  classifi¬ 
cation  to  $1.50  for  California’s 
over-20,000  group. 

Stag  distribution  figures  in¬ 
cluded: 

Men  Women 

Calif . * .  77%  2?.%> 

Ore .  G8  32 

Wash.  . .  78  22 

A  majority  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  report  are  in  the 
five-years  and  over  classification. 
The  under-three-years  experi¬ 
ence  classification  for  the  small¬ 
est  circulation  group  showed 
37%  in  California  and  40%  in 
Washington,  but  this  diminishes 
with  the  size  of  paper. 

In  a  second  study.  Dr.  Weigle 
obtained  data  from  51  Califor¬ 
nia  papers  having  circulations 
under  60,000.  The  results  cover 
560  editorial  employes. 

The  study  showed  62%  of  the 
51  dailies  have  no  definite  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  staffers. 
Only  24%  felt  their  staff  turn¬ 
over  too  high  and  39%  gave 
vacations  of  more  than  two 
weeks. 

This  California  study  showed 
the  dailies  in  excess  of  20,000 
circulation  paid  men  with  five 
years  experience  $122  a  week. 
Women  averaged  $110. 

These  figures  dipped  to  $107 
(male)  and  $94  in  the  10-20,000 
circulation  class  and  to  $87-$73 
in  the  under-10,000  bracket. 

The  No.  1  and  No.  2  news 
executives  received  $150  weekly 
in  the  20,000  plus  group,  $130 
in  the  10-20,000  and  $105  in 
the  under  10,000  class. 

The  total  staffs  were  80% 
male.  The  560  studies  included 
78%  trained  in  colleges,  with 
58%  showing  four  years  of 
more  of  college. 


Awards  to  Woiii<*ii 

Toronto 

Phyllis  Griffith,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  the  best  news  story  of  the 
year  in  the  Canadian  Women’s 
Press  Club  competition.  Hilda 
Meeham,  Montreal  Gazette,  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  for  the  best 
story  in  the  beauty  and  fashion 
styling  section. 


Tenn.  Editor 
Is  Acclaimed 
F’or  Courage 

Gatlinbcrg,  Tenn. 

Members  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  at  their  re¬ 
cent  annual  convention  here, 
adopted  a  resolution  praising 
Horace  V.  Wells  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Clinton  Courier-News,  for 
“his  courageous  leadership  in 
journalism.” 

In  past  month.s  Clinton  has 
been  the  scene  of  mob  meetings 
and  violence  due  to  couit- 
ordered  integration  of  the  high 
.school. 

The  resolution  said  the  editor 
“has  reflected  credit  on  his 
newspaper  and  the  profession 
of  journalism  by  his  fair  and 
fearless  reporting  and  inter¬ 
preting  of  the  news,”  and  “his 
brave  stand  for  law  and  order 
under  adver.se  circumstances 
during  the  recent  difficulties  at 
Clinton  is  in  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Tennes.see  and  American 
journalism.” 

The  association  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  1957-58 
year:  President,  John  T.  Bragg 
of  the  Rutherford  Courier,  Mur¬ 
freesboro;  vicepresident  for 
West  Tennessee,  A.  Lacy  Price 
of  the  Jackson  Sun;  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  East  Tennessee,  Ray 
Baird  of  the  Rockwood  Times; 
treasurer,  William  Postlewaite 
of  the  Gatlinburg  Press;  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  Glenn  E.  McNeil, 
Univei'sity  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville. 


Thomson  to  Expuinl 
Kamloops  Soiitinol 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  has 
bought  the  Kamloops  (B.C.) 
Sentinel.  Ronald  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper,  will  re¬ 
main  as  publisher  and  manager. 
Kenneth  A.  Thomson,  president 
of  Thomson  Co.,  Ltd.,  said  his 
company  plans  to  publish  the 
Sentinel  six  days  a  week  instead 
of  five  days  a  week.  It  was  a 
weekly  until  October  1956. 

• 

M<»re  Pay  for  Prof 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
has  accepted  an  annual  grant 
from  the  Missouri  Press  Associa 
tion  to  establish  a  Distinguished 
Professorship  in  Journalism.  The 
Association  requested  that  the 
grant  be  used  to  augment  the 
salary  of  Dean  Earl  F.  English 
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The  Cleveland  Press 


The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers 


This  hamlsonie  new  building,  which  will  be  the  home  of  The  Cleveland  Press 
upon  completion  in  September,  1958,  stresses  the  funttional  architecture  of  the  modern 
newspaper  plant.  It  will  house  a  total  of  11  Hoe  Press  Units.  Eight  of  these 
will  be  new,  streamlined  Color-Convertible  units,  with  Hoe’s  new  3:2  folder,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  expanding  newspaper. 

For  the  third  time  since  World  War  I,  the  Scripps-Howard  Cleveland  Press  has 
purchased  press  equipment.  Also  for  the  third  time,  the  decision  of  the  Press 
is  to  purchase  new  Hoe  units.  In  anticipation  of  further  growth,  the  Cleveland  paper’s 
new  plant  is  designed  for  the  eventual  installation  of  72  units. 

Today’s  newspaper,  in  addition  to  its  modern  plant  requirements,  demands  the 
most  advanced  press  equipment.  Hoe’s  leadership  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  offers 
exactly  that  — functional  modernity  and  engineering  excellence.  Accordingly, 
the  design  of  the  streamlined  Color-Convertible  press  units  for  the  Cleveland  paper 
includes,  among  other  features,  one  single  delivery  3:2  folder  for  handling  up  to 
128  pages,  and  four-compartment  pumps  for  flexibility  in  handling  color. 

910  East  138  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Scripps-Howard  Steps 


a  new  plant  for  Tli|l 


How  Austin  Complete  Service  Can  Help  You 


Site  Investigation  . . .  Austin  will 
determine  how  the  topography, 
soil  conditions,  public  utilities 
and  traffic  problems  will  affect 
the  cost  and  operation  of  your 
newspaper  plant. 

Preliminary  Planning  ...  In  co¬ 
operation  with  your  manage¬ 
ment,  basic  requirements  will 
be  determined.  From  these, 
Austin  Engineers  will  prepare 
the  layout  and  develop  outline 
specifications. 

Estimates  of  Cost  .  .  .  Reliable 
cost  estimates  can  be  quickly 
established  from  these  prelimi¬ 
nary  drawings  without  the 
necessity  or  expense  of  com¬ 
plete  working  drawings  and 
detailed  specifications. 


Plans  and  Specifications... Upon 
your  approval  of  the  preliminary 
plans  and  cost  estimates,  Austin 
proceeds  with  the  engineering 
drawings  and  specifications 
necessary  for  construction. 

Building  Construction  .  . .  Austin 
will  use  local  labor  and  purchase 
materials  and  let  subcontracts 
locally,  when  to  your  advantage. 

Equipment  Installation  . . .  Austin 
will  expedite  delivery  of,  and 
will  install  and  connect  printing 
equipment  specified  by  you. 

No  Obligation ...  A  call  or  letter 
to  any  one  of  Austin’s  Eight 
District  Offices  listed  below  will 
bring  a  prompt  response. 


T  H  E  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Cleveland  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  CV  Si 
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One  of  the  most  modern  newspaper  plants 
in  the  world,  the  new  $10,000,000  plant  of 
The  Cleveland  Press,  is  now  rising  on  a 
strategic  site  overlooking  Lake  Erie. 

The  two  and  four  story  plant  of  limestone, 
glazed  brick,  and  glass  will  virtually  double 
the  area  of  all  departments  and  will  also 
provide  for  future  expansion. 

The  basic  design  of  the  plant,  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  Austin,  provides  for  fast,  flexible, 
and  smooth-flowing  operation. 

Newsprint  can  be  received  by  railroad 
siding  and  conveyor,  or  by  a  special  truck 


ramp,  and  by  either  method,  delivered 
directly  to  the  storage  area. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  indoor  park¬ 
ing  of  155  trucks  and  the  strategic  central 
location  of  the  plant  will  greatly  speed  the 
delivery  of  papers.  (See  diagram  at  left.) 

The  air-conditioned  pressroom  will  have 
a  modern  glass  front  which  will  permit 
pedestrians  to  watch  44  press  units  in 
operation,  with  28  units  to  be  added  later. 

Designed  and  built  by  Austin,  the  new 
plant  will  be  a  dramatic  addition  to 
Cleveland’s  dynamic  downtown  area. 


Designers  •  Engineers  •  Buiiders 

.  Seattle  •  The  Austin  Company  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada  •  Companhia  Austin,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

William  1).  Williams,  general 
manager,  Mkn’s  W  ear  Magazine, 
and  Perkins  Bailey,  fashion  editor, 
will  be  in  Milwaukee  July  23  to 
show'  footwear  and  outerwear 
manufacturers  “idea”  merchandise 
brought  back  from  Europe  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

Joseph  DeVico  named  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of 
Women’s  ^'eak  Daily.  Formerly 
account  executive  with  Preiss  & 
Brown  Advertising. 


Series  of  Tobe-Harvard  Lectures 
will  be  published  late  summer  in 
booklet  form  by  Fairchild  Busi¬ 
ness  Book  Division  under  title, 
.\dvanced  Retail  Management. 
Lecturers  include: 


Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Sidney 
L.  Solomon,  president,  .\braham 
&  Straus;  John  F.  Lebor,  vice 
president.  Federated  Department 
Stores;  V’ictor  Gruen,  architect, 
.\.LA.;  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson, 
managing  director,  Filene’s;  Tobe 
Coller  Davis,  Tobe  &  Associates; 
Lansing  P.  Shield,  president. 
Grand  Union  Co. 


Henry  Brief,  radio  and  television 
editor.  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
will  join  the  paper’s  Chicago  staff 
in  covering  four-day  Music  Show 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
starting  next  Monday. 


On  July  26,  Men’s  Wear  Mag¬ 
azine  brings  out  its  annual  Fact 
Book  Issue.  Contains  up-to-the- 
minute  facts  and  figures  on  men’s 
wear  industry  and  operating  ex¬ 
periences  of  men’s  clothing  re¬ 
tailers. 


New  revised  edition  of  “How 
to  Give  A  Fashion  Show”  will  be 
published  by  Fairchild  Business 
Book  Division  on  July  28.  Author 
Frieda  Curtis  handles  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  office  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Harry  Jefferis,  man-made  fibers 
editor.  Daily  News  Record,  and 
Robert  Howseman,  curtain-drapery 
editor.  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
among  small  party  of  newspaper 
writers  recently  taken  by  Eastman 
Chemical  Products  to  Tennessee 
Eastman  Co.  plant  and  research 
laboratories,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Spent  two  days  viewing  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  for  plastics,  chem¬ 
icals,  acetate  yarn. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  nth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket 
News,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Elec¬ 
tronic  News,  Home  Furnishings 
Daily,  Directories,  Men's  Wear,  Foot¬ 
wear  News,  Books. 


Civic  Tribute 
To  Edgar  Morris 


person 


Springfield,  Ohio 

Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  and 
Sun,  was  honored  for  50  years 
of  service  to  the  community  at 
a  dinner  in  the  Springfield 
Country  Club  recently. 

Mr.  Morris  told  those  who 
had  gathered  to  honor  him: 
“It  is  easy  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  when  you  have  the  back¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  bigge.st  and 
best  publishers  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  man  he  referred  to  is 
former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  who 
ow'ns  the  Springfield  papers  as 
well  as  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  television  stations  in 
Dayton,  Atlanta  and  Miami. 

The  publisher  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  special 
correspondent  and  in  1906  took 
his  first  formal  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  St.  Marys  Leader. 
Later  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Lima  Daily  News. 

Subsequently  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wapakoneta 
Daily  Times,  then  a  stockholder 
and  city  editor  of  the  old 
Springfield  Morning  Times  here. 
In  1910  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News. 

«  «  4; 

Wayne  T.  Patrick,  student 
in  the  journalism  department. 
University  of  South  Carolina — 
to  reporter-photographer.  Rock 
Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald 
during  the  summer.  Willette 
Gault  —  summertime  assistant 
in  the  Herald’s  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  « 

Henry  F.  Burmester,  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  —  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  master  of  humanities 
from  Long  Beach  City  College. 
He  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  50  years. 

4!  *  4: 

Charles  W.  Meyers,  79, 
court  reporter  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian — retired.  He 
came  to  the  Oregonian  in  1910 
after  working  on  papers  in 
Walla  Walla,  Wash,  and  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Ore. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Bleakly,  senior  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism  —  doing  summer 
relief  work  for  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  W.  Barker,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Courier-News  since  1926  —  re¬ 
tired. 


Tom  McAllister,  Portland 
Oregon  Jounial — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  We.stern  division. 
National  Outdoor  Writers. 

*  * 

Clyde  Tussey — from  INS  to 
McFadden  &  Eddy  Associates, 
public  relations,  Los  Angeles. 

4t  4:  4c 


Mary  Jriikins  Retires 
As  Head  of  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Jenkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Company 
since  1903  and  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  Herald,  an¬ 
nounced  her  retirement  July  2. 


W.  Paul  Price — returning  to 
editorship  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald  from  Sarasota  (I'''la.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

»  *  ♦ 

Ed  Jucevic,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror-News  reporter 
— to  the  Arcadia  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  as  editor. 

#  ♦  * 

Shideler  Harpe,  Honolulu 
(T.H.)  Star  Bulletin  reporter — 
returned  to  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times  as  copy  reader. 

41  4>  4: 

Jerry  Smothers,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
police  reporter  —  now  free¬ 
lancing  in  the  article  and  fiction 
field. 

S'  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Lo.max,  recent 
graduate  of  Wingate  Junior 
College  in  North  Carolina — to 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

4:  4:  4c 

Barbara  Brawley,  on  leave 
for  a  year  and  a  half  from  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  to 
get  her  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity — back  on  the  Observer’s 
news  staff. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mary  Grady  Burnette,  doing 
publicity  work  for  Meredith 
College  in  Raleigh — to  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  staff,  re¬ 
placing  Lucy  Daniels,  who  is 
on  a  six-month  leave  of  absence 
for  study  under  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship. 


Succeeding  her  as  president 
of  the  firm  that  publishes  the 
Syracuse  He  raid- Journal  and 
the  Herald- American  (Sunday 
edition)  is  E.  A.  O’Hara,  who 
will  also  continue  as  publisher 
of  both  newspapers.  Mr. 
O’Hara  has  been  vicepresident 
of  the  publishing  company 
since  1936. 

Miss  Jenkins  succeeded  her 
father,  Arthur  Jenkins,  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  1903  when  he  died. 

In  addition  to  her  work  in 
the  newspaper  field.  Miss  Jen¬ 
kins  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Raynor — resigned  from 
the  White  Sands,  N.M.,  Proving 
Grounds  public  information  of¬ 
fice  to  w'ork  for  the  Las  Crucet 
(N.M.)  Citizen.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  on  desk  of  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Loto  Leyba — to  the  photo¬ 
graphy  staff  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal,  replacing 
Jerry  Woods,  who  resigned  to 
join  ACF  Industries. 


Miss  Jenkins 


O'Hara 


« 


*  *  * 


Cecil  Prince,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News — on  six- 
week  tour  of  nine  countries. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Sebree,  formerly 
reporter  for  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-J oumal,  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal,  and  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Tribune  —  named 
manager  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
bureau  of  United  Press. 

*  *  * 

Eric  McCrossen,  June  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  New 
Mexico  school  of  journalism  in 
Albuquerque  —  to  Santa  Fe, 
N.M.,  United  Press  bureau. 


Carlos  Kumpe — to  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer.  Chuck  Hausix,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  copy  desk — to  as¬ 
sistant.  Clyde  Osborne,  former 
state  editor — in  charge  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  also  will 
handle  farm  news. 

*  * 

H.  Walter  Heintz,  for  35 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  as  reporter  and 
editor — to  the  John  A.  Volpe 
Construction  Co.,  of  Malden, 
Washington  and  Rome,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
supervisor  of  safety. 
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John  Frasca,  reporter,  Phila-  Dutch  Editor  Joins 

delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News— to  p  InmiliitP  Staff 
the  staff  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  *^ress  institute  Stan 

Courier-Post.  L.  F.  Tijmstra,  former 

^  ^  ^  editor-in-chief  of  the  Utrecht sch 

,  ...  Nieuwsblad,  has  joined  the  In- 

Joseph  Van  Hart,  assistont  ternational  Press  Institute  at 
city  editor,  Pltdadelphia  (Pa.)  Zurich  as  deputy  director, 
/nquirer  —  to  public  relations  to  his  work  on  the 

staff  of  Gray  &  Rogeis,  Phila-  utrechtsch  Nieuwsblad  he  was 
delphia  advertising  agency.  successively  editor  of  the  Bata- 
*  *  *  viaasch  Nieuwsblad;  editor  of 

John  Jackson,  Jr.,  recent  the  Dutch  Press  Agency,  ANP; 
graduate  of  Ohio  University —  Jind  a  staff  editor  and  editorial 
to  the  advertising  department  writer  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
of  the  Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  damse  Courant.  He  has  traveled 
Daily  News.  widely  in  Europe  and  to  the 

^  ^  ,  Far  East  and  the  United  States. 

„  TV  T,  TT  1  Born  in  Medan,  Indonesia,  of 

George  D.  Bayless,  Braden-  Tijmkva 

ton  bureau  manager  Tampa  educated  in  Belgium  and 

(Fla  )  rnfei/nc-granted  leave  ^  doctorate 

of  absence  to  reenter  Uniyer- 


Dorothy  M.  Cook — replaced 
Josephine  Megrath  as  office 
manager  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Central  Oregon  Midstatesman. 
Mrs.  Megrath  moved  to  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 


•  '  Russell  W.  Bryant,  editor- 
(Fla.)  publisher  of  the  Italy  (Tex.) 
a  two-  News-Herald — elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation. 


lOPE — Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher  of  the  Miami 
and  Mrs.  Mahoney  flew  to  London  for  start  of 
months  vacation  there  and  in  Rome. 


William  Rising,  former  Bos-  John  Hightower,  Associated 
ton.  Mass.,  newsman — to  the  Press — elected  president  of  the 
copydesk  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  State  Department  Correspond- 
Times-Union.  ents  Association  to  succeed 

^  ^  John  R.  Beal,  Time  magazine. 

Charles  Hayes  —  promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  Paddock  Publications, 

Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Herald  and  11 
other  suburban  newspapers. 


Bob  Hall,  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism  at  Eugene 
— new  editor  of  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  News,  replacing  Dean 
L.  D.  Ward,  managing  editor  Bea,  resigned  to  join  the  re- 
of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express  porting  staff  of  the  Etigene 
bury.  Conn. — to  genei-al  news  for  more  than  a  year — to  man-  (Ore.) Register-Guard. 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury  aging  editor  of  the  McCook  «  «  « 

(Conn.)  American.  Martha  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 

SwEETSER — to  the  society  de-  •  «  »  William  L.  Mainwaring, 

partment  of  the  Republican  and  June  graduate  of  the  University 

the  American.  Evelyn  Wood _  Dick  Nafsinger,  former  of  Oregon  School  of  journalism 

1^0^  member  on  the  Repub-  sports  editor  of  the  Caldwell  to  the  news  staff  of  the  Baletn 
lican  (Ida.)  News-Tribune  —  new  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 


k  in 
Jen- 
civic 


Joseph  P.  Wall,  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  Ridder- Johns,  Inc. — to 
advertising  director  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  He  succeeds 
Don  L.  Ni'tter — now  general 
manager  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Star- 
Sews. 


•uces 

for- 

rque 


Charles  A.  Trask,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staffs  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to 
the  Palm  Beach  county  staff 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  to 
^landle  classified  advei'tising. 


elcome 
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Robert  Si  choff,  formerly  a 
sales  supervisor  in  the  New 
York  home  office.  Journal  of 
Commerce — new  regional  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager  in  the 
midwest  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 


Donald  L.  Campbell,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Butler  (Pa.) 
Pfigle  for  nine  and  one  half 
years  —  elevated  to  Episcopal 
priesthood. 


(Giving  the  Best  Times  of  Eiich  Day  for  Hunting  and  Fishinpr 
Esi)ecially  Calibrated  for  Your  Own  Territory) 


Sol  Shwartz,  managing  edi-  James  M.  Jerauld,  formerly 
tor,  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger,  with  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Hartford,  Conn. — resigned  to  Times  and  news  editor  of  the 
join  editorial  staff,  Toledo  Newark  (N.J.)  News  —  to 
(Ohio)  Blade.  Mr.  Shwartz  is  Quigley  Publications,  New  York, 
replaced  by  Leonard  Stone.  as  consulting  editor. 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Joseph  T.  Nolan  —  named 
manager  of  editorial  and  press 
services,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  He  went  to  RCA  in¬ 
formation  staff  in  1955  after 
newspaper  work  in  New  York 
and  New  England. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harrison  W.  Fry,  education 
and  religious  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin — presented 
with  a  scroll  for  “distinguished 
service”  by  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Casey*,  scholastic 
sports  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  — 
married  Miss  Jean  Drollman, 
June  29. 

l|c  ifc 

Maggie  Lieberman,  1957 
journalism  graduate  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  —  on 
Cumberland  County  Edition 
staff  of  the  A  tlnntic  City 
(N.J.)  Press. 

*  ♦  * 

Gerald  B.  Healey,  formeily 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American  editorial  staff  —  to 
public  relations  director  for  Il¬ 
linois  Republican  State  Centi’al 
Committee,  Springfield. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  N.  Schwartz,  former 
science  editor  of  International 
News  Service — to  Farley  Man¬ 
ning  Associates,  public  relations 
firm  to  head  a  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  division. 

m  *  * 

Bill  Anzinger,  University  of 

North  Carolina  student,  and 

Joe  Olinger,  Duke  University 
student  —  summer  workers  in 
the  city  room  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 


Bradenton,  Fla.,  bureau  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trib¬ 
une — to  the  Miami  Herald  as 
chief  of  the  new  Naples,  Fla., 
bureau.  Robert  E.  Lee,  former 
reporter  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  and  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  —  to  the  Herald  as 
chief  of  the  Key  West  bureau. 
Richard  B.  Tuttle,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal — to  the  Herald’s 
Palm  Beach  bureau. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  D.  Hambleton  — 
to  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

*  *  * 

Ray*  Tassin,  recipient  of 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
in  June  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma — to  the  faculty  of 
the  journalism  department  of 
Baylor  Univeisity. 

«  *  « 

Bertel  M.  Stade,  business 
office  manager,  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press — promoted 
to  comptroller.  Duncan  Cam¬ 
eron,  circulation  manager  —  to 
business  manager.  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  will  continue  to  serve  as 
CM.  Mr.  Stade  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Wingo,  Baylor  journal¬ 
ism  school  ’57  graduate  —  to 
feature  writer  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  Tom 
Williams — to  assistant  oil  edi¬ 
tor,  Odessa  (Tex.)  American. 
Thomas  Broce  —  general  re¬ 
porting,  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune. 

*  ♦ 

Herb  Linnen,  former  AP 
staffer  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  to 
the  INS  Harrisburg  bureau  re¬ 
placing  William  F.  Zeidler, 
transferred  to  the  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  staff. 


une  Chronicle  and  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era  —  to  the  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch  as  state 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mac  Sebree,  United  Press 
Missouri  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent — to  manager  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo.,  bureau  of  UP. 
He  was  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Morning 
.Avalanche  and  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  and  Tribune. 

«  4>  * 

Robert  M.  Carney,  formerly 
wire  editor  for  the  .Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger — to  the  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Scott  Donaldson,  business 
writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star — to  the  public  re¬ 
lations  division  of  Pillsbury 
Mills,  Minneapolis.  He  will  be 
ir  charge  of  public  relations 
for  the  bakery  products  division. 

*  «  * 

WiLLiA.M  H.  Dempsey,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  Newhouse 

Newspapers  —  on  six  weeks 

European  trip  with  Mrs.  Demp¬ 
sey. 

*  *  * 

George  Rice,  reporter,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  —  left 
the  newspaper  after  15  years  of 
.service  to  be  moderator  of  a 
radio  show  with  WDGY,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

*  *  * 

Gwyn  Kinsey*  —  from  editor 
of  Saturday  Night  (since  1952) 
to  editor  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.) 
Times-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

J.  R.  Shaeffer  Jr.,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hillsboro  newspapers 
for  the  past  three  years — to  the 
news  department  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 


salesman  in  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  depaitment.  Peter  Banz- 
HAF,  formerly  with  the  News- 
to  the  business  news  staff  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

•  *  * 

John  T.  Stethers,  general 
manager.  Ocean  City  (N.J.) 
Sentinel-Ledger  —  recuperating 
at  his  home  following  a  heart 
attack. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  W.  Frey,  education 
and  religious  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin — retiring. 

*  *  * 

V.  L.  Buckman,  editor  anc 
publisher  of  the  Crestlm 
(Ohio)  Advocate  —  I’esignec 
as  business  manager  of  the 
Shelby  (Ohio)  Daily  Globe. 

*  *  * 

James  S.  Flansburg  —  to  the 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Tribune  as  general  assignment 
reporter.  David  Gartner  anc 
William  McGrane  —  working 
during  the  summer  as  repoi-ters. 

*  «  * 

Ray  Gartin,  circulation  mar, 
ager,  Paso  Robles  (Calif.i 
Press  —  to  circulation  depart 
nient,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News. 

.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  Nelson,  foi  inerly  wit) 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timcf 
and  Mirror-Neivs  circulation 
publications  —  to  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  department.  He  is  sue 
ceeded  in  circulation  promotion 
by  Leo  Batt. 

^  If  It 

Robert  W.  Dietsch,  world 
news  editor  of  the  Clevelaid 
(Ohio)  Press  —  winner  of  an. 
International  Press  Institute 
exchange  fellowship. 

*  *  « 

Philip  W.  Porter,  Sunday 


Hugh  P.  Barber,  high  school 
mathematics  and  journalism 
teacher — summer  worker  on  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Ryan,  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
News  -  Register  —  succeeds 
Richard  Paull  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Weirton  Steel 
Employees  Bulletin. 

*  *  « 

Richard  L.  Floyd,  former 
regional  editor  of  the  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Daily  Interlake  and 
reporter  for  the  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times — to  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  as  copy  editor.  Clar¬ 
ence  Zaitz,  formerly  chief  of 


Charles  Caruso,  Claremont 
(N.H.)  Daily  Eagle  staffer 
since  1956 — replaces  City  Editor 
P’RANK  Biggs,  who  left  to  take 
over  the  editorship  of  a  com¬ 
pany  newspaper  for  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  pharmaceutical  firm.  Ray 
Murphy — replaces  Mr.  Caruso 
as  swing  man  and  city  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  Enskip,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune — promoted  to 
business  editor.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  staff  in  1953. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Lewis,  formerly 
with  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 


Bill  Bytxbee,  formerly  New 
York  sales  manager  of  Scheerer 
&  Co.  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  —  to  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  food  and  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  W.  Conrad  —  to 
news  reporter  and  photographer 
for  the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times- 
Press,  succeeding  Jack  Bart- 
NESS,  who  joined  Allis-Chalm- 
ers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as  em¬ 
ployee  publication  editor. 

«  «  * 

Richard  D.  Mitchell — pro¬ 
moted  from  merchandising  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News  to  account 


editor  and  columnist  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— elected  president  of  the  Cleve 
land  Advertising  Club. 

*  ♦  * 

Ken  Flynn,  Montgomery 

Ala.,  UP  bureau — joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  as  state  capi¬ 
tal  reporter.  He  is  replaced  by 
Albert  McCormack  Jr.,  of  Ne» 
York. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Devol,  chairman  of 
journalism  department  at  Val¬ 
ley  College,  Van  Nuys — worked 
for  summer  as  reporter  o® 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Vol¬ 
ley  Times. 


WHAT’S  HAPPENING  AT  GOODYEAR— No  4  OF  A  SERIES 
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. . .  Goodyear  makes  1000  types  ’ 


What’s  more  useful  than  the  right  kind  of  hose? 
For  example,  a  slim  %-inch-diameter  hose,  unseen 
but  indispensable,  regulates  the  hydraulic  fluid  that 
makes  power-steering  possible.  A  sand-suction  hose, 
inches  in  diameter,  dredges  up  tons  of  sludge  and 
rock  to  make  a  river  navigable  or  expose  a  rich  vein 
of  iron  ore.  And  these  are  only  two  of  the  uses  and 
markets  for  rubber  hose. 

Just  about  everything  that  flows  can  profitably  be 
put  through  some  kind  of  rubber  hose.  That  is  why, 
for  the  economical  handling  of  products  as  varied  as 
molasses  and  sand,  crude  oil  and  powdered  coal. 
Go<»dyear  makes  more  than  1,000  types  of  hose. 


First  in  tires,  Goodyear  also  makes  practically  all 
other  tyjies  of  rubber  goods.  Our  diversified  out¬ 
put  includes  industrial  rubber  products  .  .  .  aircraft 
and  aviation  products  .  .  .  foam  products,  films  and 
flooring  .  .  .  chemicals  .  .  .  metal  products  .  .  .  and 
many  more,  for  growing  markets  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

TODAY  .  . .  AND  TOMORROW 

good/¥ear 

THI  GRIATIST  NAMI  IN  RUIBM 
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200  Places  Reserved 
For  Rochester  Parley 

The  news  pictures  that  editors  Dr.  Walter  Clark,  head  of  the 
and  the  public  want — as  well  as  applied  photography  division, 
ways  to  reproduce  them  better  Kodak  Research  Laboratories, 
and  faster  than  ever — will  be  on  “Color  Correction  in  Photo- 
covered  by  experts  in  every  field  mechanical  Reproduction.” 
of  newspaper  work  who  are  George  Smallsreed  Jr.,  staff 
scheduled  to  address  the  Roch-  photographer,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
ester  Photo  Conference  Sept.  Dinpatch,  on  “Pictures  Aren’t 
8-12.  Snaps.” 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  chairman  G.  W.  Churchill,  managing 
of  the  committee  planning  this  editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten- 
news  executives’  meeting  spon-  nesseean,  on  “The  Caption.” 


sored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and 
George  Eastman  House  —  the 
museum  of  photography  —  has 
released  a  tentative  list 
speakers  and  their  subjects. 

Conference  registration  is 
limited  to  250,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  200  places  have  been  re- 


Charles  Cooper,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald- 
Sun,  on  “Frustrations.” 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive 
of  editor,  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 
will  summarize  the  conference. 


* Phototorials  ’ 
Make  a  Bow 

San  Francisco 

X  new  editorial  page  featui-e 
made  its  bow  in  the  San  Frayi- 
cisro  News  with  the  appearance 
of  what  Charles  H.  Schneider, 
editor,  labelled  “a  phototorial.” 

The  label  was  apt,  for  the  pho¬ 
tographic  illustration  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  regular  three- 
column-wide  editorial  space.  Be¬ 
neath  was  the  comment  com¬ 
pleting  the  graphic  pictorial 
message. 

“A  phototorial  is  an  editorial 
in  the  form  of  a  photo,  and 
that’s  what  the  picture  above 
is,”  the  News  explained. 

“Death  Curve — A  Phototori¬ 
al”  was  the  caption.  The  photo 
by  Eddie  Murphy  showed  a 
freeway  stretch  on  which  14 
have  died  this  year. 

San  Francisco  traffic  police 


Color  Progress 

_ _ Other  speakers  and  discussion  believe  the  curved  stretch  should 

served.  Mr.  Lemen  urged  that  leaders  will  treat  the  subjects  J*”-'’®  40-mile  si)eed  lirnit.  State 
photographers,  editors  and  pro-  of  color  production  practice,  the  highway  engineers  don  t  agree, 

picture  editor’s  job,  progress  in  saying  the  road  is  safe,  the 
ROP  color,  and  pictures  on 
Sunday. 

Also  scheduled  to  speak  are 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers:  Donald  Mc- 
Master,  president  of  George 
Eastman  House;  General  Oscar 


News  explained. 

“Fourteen  deaths  say  the  en¬ 
gineers  are  wrong.  And  so  do 
we,”  the  phototorial  concluded. 


Of  Public  Interest 

The  year’s  crop  of  news  pho¬ 
tos  that  won  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Awards  were  put  on 
public  view  this  week  as  an 


duction  executives  who  plan  to 
attend  make  their  reserv’ations 
soon  to  Rochester  Photo  Con¬ 
ference,  900  East  Ave.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N\  Y. 

Range  of  Subjects 

Among  the  speakers  will  be; 

Prof.  Leslie  Moeller,  head  of  Solbert  and  Beaumont  Newhall, 
the  department  of  journalism,  director  and  curator  of  the 
■State  University  of  Iowa,  cn  museum,  which  will  serve  as 
“How  Free  Is  the  Press?”  conference  headquarters. 

Dean  Conger,  staff  photogra-  Lined  up  to  take  photographs  attraction  of  New  York’s  Sum- 
pher,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  on  of  conference  proceedings  is  Joe  mer  Festival. 

“Which  Camera?”  Clark,  the  hillbilly  snapshooter  The  prize-winners  are  on  dis- 

Lawrence  Robinson,  Omaha  of  Detroit;  and  reporters  for  play  at  the  Roxy  Theatre  and 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  chief  pho-  the  conference  digest  will  in-  at  branch  offices  of  the  Manu- 
tographer,  on  “Color  Photogra-  elude  Cliff  Edsom,  associate  pro-  facturers  Trust  Company. 
j)hy  Today.”  fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Later,  the  exhibit  will  be  dis- 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor.  University  of  Missouri,  and  Bob  played  at  major  movie  houses  of 
United  Press  Newspictures,  on  Gilka,  picture  editor  of  the  the  Skouras 'Theatres  circuit  and 
“Hone.st  (?)  Photos.”  'lilwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  at  neighborhood  bank  branches. 

Burt  G.  Mader,  engiaving  su¬ 
perintendent,  Christian  Scienre 
Monitor,  on  “Engravers  Con 
Help.” 

Ralph  M.  Evans,  director  of 
Color  Technology  Division,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company,  on  “Re- 
producability  of  Color.” 

Roy  Prince,  technical  research 
director,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  on  “De¬ 
velopments  in  Reproduction.” 

O.  C.  Holland,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Interchemical  Corpo¬ 
ration,  on  “Basic  Color.” 

Jack  Patterson,  picture  editor, 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Syin,  on 
“Clicking  with  Cliches.” 

Bernard  Quint,  associate  art 
director  of  Life  magazine,  on 
“Photo  Layout.” 

William  Arthur,  managing 
editor  of  Look  magazine,  on 
“Taste  in  Photojournalism.” 


Pix  Allowed 
When  Jury 
Clears  Mayor 

Portland,  On 

The  perjury  trial  of  Port 
land’s  Mayor  'Terry  D.  Schi-unk, 
which  ended  here  Friday,  Juw 
28,  with  the  unanimous  “Not 
Guilty”  verdict  of  the  12-meiii 
l)er  jury,  was  the  most  in 
tcnsively-covered  trial  in  loca 
history. 

A  total  of  20  new.spap€r 
press  sei’vice,  radio  and  televi 
sion  new.smen  and  photogra 
jthers  w'ere  jammed  into  the 
courtroom  and  chambers  of 
Judge  James  W.  Crawford  a; 
the  jury  returned  its  verdict 
following  the  two-week-lonr 
trial. 

Judge  Crawford  permitto; 
television  cameramen  to  present 
a  “live”  version  of  the  verdict 
reading  portion  of  the  fina 
minutes  of  the  case.  The  verdict 
came  right  in  the  middle  of 
KGW-TV’s  6:30  p.m.  eveninj 
news  pr  ogram. 

Presentation  of  the  verdict 
story  by  Portland’s  two  newspa 
pers  found  a  marked  contrast 

The  Oregon  Journal  rat 
“SCHRUNK  INNOCENT”  i; 
180-pt.  wood  type  acr-oss  it 
Satur-day  morning  edition,  bolii 
facing  the  story  of  the  quit 
decision  clearing  the  mayor  of 
per'jury  in  a  grand  jury  q«~ 
over  alleged  bribes  given  hirrrli; 
r’acketeers.  The  Jourmal,  i 
Schrunk  supporter  when  th 
rirayor  was  elected  last  Novem 
her,  had  upheld  the  nrayot 
thr’oughout  recent  months. 

The  Oregonian,  which  worn 
Pulitzer  prize  for  its  series  of 
1956  articles  “uncovering  graft 
and  racketeering”  in  Portland 
jilayed  the  story  in  its  Sato: 
day  editions,  below  a  sports  bar 
rrer  and  a  “3  DIE  IN  ClTl 
AREA  TRAFFIC”  line.  Tb 
Or’egonian  had  been  a  supporte 
of  ex-Mayor  Fred  L.  Petersor 

Picture-taking  was  allows: 
throughout  the  two-week  trii 
with  one  stipulation — it  hadt 
be  done  while  the  judge  ari 
off  the  bench.  By  pre-arranp' 
ment.  Judge  Crawford  left  tb 
bench  upon  learning  that  tb 
ver'dict  w'as  unanimous. 


KID  STUFF — The  last  time  he  visited  Tokyo,  INS  Editor  Barry  Faris 
went  in  quest  of  war  news;  this  week  he  had  a  pleasant  grandfatherly 
reunion.  Meeting  him  on  this  stop  in  'round-world  hop  were  Lt.  Richard 
Renfro  and  family.  Mrs.  Jo  Renfro  (Barry's  daughter)  holds  Barbara 
Jo  while  Oma  gets  VIP  berth. 


7c  in  30-Mile  Zone 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  bi' 
raised  its  newsstand  price  fn^ 
5c  to  7c  outside  the  30-nii' 
zone.  It  is  the  first  price  it 
crease  in  10  years. 
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Photo  by  Arthur  U  Witmon,  St.  Lout>  Post'Dispotch 


I  Photographers  are  up  on  a  cloud  about  Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film 

? 

i|  You  will  be,  too,  when  you  try  it.  This  evening  shot  of  downtown  St.  Louis  i 

I  was  made  at  //4.7  and  1/100  second.  More  than  three  times  faster  than  A 

Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film,  Royal-X  Pan  opens  up  all  sorts  of  new  photographic 

opportunities  for  the  press  photographer.  It’s  available  in  most  sheet-film  sizes. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Senate  Group 
Critical  of 
TV  Ad  Deals 

Washington 

A  Senate  committee  has  con¬ 
curred  in  the  recommendation 
of  a  House  committee  that 
“must  buy”  and  “option  time” 
provisions  in  television  network 
advertising  practices  are  unfair 
to  advertisers  and  viewers  and 
should  be  abolished. 

The  House  judiciary  commit¬ 
tee  several  weeks  ago  went  be¬ 
yond  these  proposals  to  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  Justice 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  re¬ 
lationships  between  advertising 
agencies  and  networks  following 
disclosure  that  agencies  have  a 
near-monopoly  on  placement  of 
copy  with  chain  broadcasters. 

The  Senate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  committee 
submitted  its  report  this  week 
asking  for  examination  and  pos¬ 
sible  revision  of  contractual 
relations  between  the  TV  net¬ 
works  and  their  advertisers 
and  affiliated  stations.  The 
Senators  urged  that  Congress 
review  the  network  setup  to 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  DAILIES — E&P's  president-editor  Robert  U.  Brown, 
center,  dubs  two  circulation  men  with  distinguished  service  honors  at 
ICMA  convention:  At  left,  C.  K.  Jefferson  of  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  for  youth  reading  project,  and,  at  right,  Louis  Trupin  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  legislative  vigilance. 


determine  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
tinuing  great  power  over  pro¬ 
grams  and  station  incomes. 

“Must  buy”  provisions  in  net¬ 
work  contracts  force  advertisers 
to  use  certain  stations. 

The  committee  said  this 
regulation  works  against  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  advertisers 
and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  requirement  limited  to  mini¬ 


mum  dollar  amount  rather  than 
on  a  station  basis,  might  be  less 
objectionable. 

“Option  time”  serves  as  a 
block  to  non-network  produc¬ 
tions  from  appearing  during 
prime  viewing  hours.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  independent  film 
producers  are  threatened  with 
becoming  adjuncts  of  the  net¬ 
works,  the  committee  declaimed. 


Circ  Staff  Changes 

Milwaukee 
Staff  changes  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Miltvaii- 
kee  Sentinel  were  announced 
this  week  by  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  Robert  M.  Bradshaw.  Harold 
Brewer  has  been  appointed 
Home  Delivery  Division  Man¬ 
ager,  and  Carl  Schuett  Street 
Sales  Division  Manager.  Van 
H.  Fris,  in  addition  to  being 
Assistant  Circulation  Director, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
State  Circulation. 

• 

Vote  for  Guild 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Twenty-four  of  31  eligible 
emjjloycs  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  voted  to  have  the  News- 
l)aper  Guild  of  Albany  represent 
them  in  collective  bargaining. 
No  votes  were  cast  against  the 
guild  which  already  represents 
editorial,  advertising,  business 
office  and  maintenance  employes. 
• 

Price  Rise  to  7c 

West  Lebanon,  N.H. 
The  Valley  News,  West  Le¬ 
banon  daily,  increases  its  price 
per  copy  from  5c  to  7c,  effective 
July  15. 


GET  EFFICIENT, 
HIGH-SPEED  NEWSPAPER 
LABELING  ECONOMICALLY 
with 

CHESHIRE 

MODEL  "N3000"  AUTOMATIC  LABELER 


More  than  a  promise!  Cheshire,  builder 
of  the  first  in-line  labeler,  delivers  top 
performance  today  as  it  has  for  the 
past  30  years. 

The  “NSOOO”  ends  hand  labeling 
completely,  handles  papers  of  all  sizes, 
all  folds',  operates  at  controllable  speeds 
up  to  16,000  per  hour  from  your  present 
mailing  strip  without  change  in  your 
addressing  system.  Easy  zone  and  single 
separation.  Uniform,  positive  gluing 
makes  papers  look  better,  reduces  circu¬ 
lation  complaints. 

•  PRECISION  GRIPPER  FEED  maintains  accurate 
flow  of  papers  under  labeling  head. 

#  AUTOMATIC  ROTARY  HEAD  THROW-OUT 
prevents  label  attachment  if  paper  is  not  in 
position. 

Write  Cheshire  for  full  details,  today ! 
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If  you’r 


tied  up  with  Color 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  Color  Progress  Edition 
offers  you  an  opportunity  to  tell  about  it... 


Here  are  some  of  the  color 
features  you’ll  find  in  the 
Sept.  21  Color  Progress  Edition 

1.  New  Equipment  Developments  Bring  Out 
the  Best  in  Color. 

2.  Newspaper  In-Plant  Procedures  Facilitate 
Use  of  Color. 

3.  Progress  Report  —  Color  is  Better  Than 
Ever. 

4.  Proper  Agency-Advertiser  Procedure 
Means  Better  Color. 

5.  Newspapers  Develop  Color  Copy  for 
Retail  and  National  Advertisers. 

6.  The  Agency  Looks  at  Newspaper  Color 
as  an  Advertising  Medium. 

2.  Newspaper  Color  Advertising  Sells  Mer- 


Coinciding  with  the  Newspaper  Representatives’  Color  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  this  September,  B&P  continues  its  leadership* 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  newspaper  color  and  its 
progress  .  .  .  with  a  COLOR  PROGRESS  EDITION.  Diversified, 
authoritative  editorial  coverage  of  varied  aspects  of  the  ROP 
color  held,  as  it  applies  to  newspaper,  advertiser,  agency,  and 
newspaper  equipment  and  suppliers  of  color  materials.  You  will 
find  it  an  appropriate  medium  for  telling  about  your  ROP  color 
accomplishments. 

NEWSPAPERS — cash  in  on  the  PLUS  linage  that  color  can  bring 
to  your  paper  by  telling  your  story  of  color  craftsmanship, 
quality,  and  progress  to  advertisers  and  the  key  agencies  that 
place  color  linage. 

EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  SUPPLIERS — tell  newspapers  of  the 
strides  you’ve  made  in  the  development  of  machinery,  supplies, 
inks,  ete.  to  print  newspaper  color  better,  faster,  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

*  E&P’a  ROP  Color  Inaue  of  March  30,  1957  received  the  praiite 
of  both  readers  and  advertisers  from  all  segments  of  the 
industry  as  the  most  outstanding  effort  yet,  in  behalf  of 
newspaper  Color. 

Make  your  reservation  now  for  the 

F.niTOR  &  in  ilLISHFU 

COLOR  PROCRKSS  LDITION 

SFPTEMBEK  21.  19.^7 

Deadlin*  for  reservations:  August  30.  Copy  deadline  (for  black  and 
white)  September  12;  for  color  copy,  September  6.  Regular  or  contract 
rates  apply,  of  course.  For  complete  details  write  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.;  or  phone 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Jack  of  All  Trade 

Jack  Forrest  Leads 
43  Business  Writers 

By  Bay  Erwin 


With  the  whole  world  working 
in  what  might  properly  be 
termed  an  Economic  Epoch, 
business  news  vitally  affects 
every  person  on  earth. 

Food,  clothing,  shelter,  trans¬ 
portation — every  facet  of  every¬ 
day  living — comes  within  the 
dominant  dominion  of  business 
and  financial  news.  Newspapers 
and  newspaper  readei'S  have 
undergone  a  revolution  in  eval¬ 
uating  and  personalizing  busi¬ 
ness  news  for  daily  living. 

In  Forefront 

To  the  forefront  in  this  evo¬ 
lution  and  development  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  have  been  both  a 
newspaperman  and  his  news¬ 
paper,  John  G.  Forrest,  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

John  Forrest,  known  to  count¬ 
less  friends  as  Jack,  is  truly  a 
Jack  of  all  trades.  He  and  his 
staff  of  43  news  specialists 


cover  every  facet  and  phase  of 
business  and  financial  news  in 
a  space  of  50  newspaper  columns 
every  day  in  the  year.  That 
generous  space  allotment  does 
not  include  the  big  business 
stories — such  as  the  recent  steel 
price  increase  —  which  go  over 
to  the  front  page.  One  fourth 
of  the  Overseas  Edition  of  the 
Times  is  business-financial  news. 

“Financial  and  business  news 
has  grown  tremendously  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  will  be  more 
and  more  important  because 
the  bulk  of  news  today  is  eco¬ 
nomic,”  asserted  Mr.  Forrest, 
an  incisive  and  decisive,  small¬ 
ish  Scotsman,  who  surveys  his 
huge  staff  from  his  desk,  sit¬ 
uated  strategically  in  a  corner 
of  the  big  glass-enclosed  finan¬ 
cial-business  news  section. 

New  Trends 

“The  trend  now  is  to  elec¬ 
tronics  and  the  chemical  indus¬ 


John  G.  Forrest 


tries  and  we  must  be  able  to 
interpret  these  complex  devel¬ 
opments  into  simple  stories  the 
quick  reader  can  understand,” 
he  added. 

A  famine  or  riot  in  Russia 
would  affect  the  world  wheat 
output  and  such  a  situation 
would  be  watched  with  keen 
attention  by  Mr.  Forrest  and 
his  staff.  The  cotton  crop  in 
Egypt,  the  rice  crop  in  Japan, 
cattle  in  Argentina  are  watched 
and  reported  upon,  showing 
their  local  significance  and  ap¬ 
plication  as  they  affect  world 
markets.  He  pointed  out,  for 
instance,  that  cattle  in  Argen¬ 
tina  can  have  far-reaching  rep¬ 
ercussions.  The  meat  is  a  big 
factor  in  Argentina’s  economy 
and  the  hides  are  tied  in  with 
the  economy  of  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Massachusetts  and 
tanners  in  New  Jersey. 

“No  matter  what  happens  in 
the  world,  it  has  its  repercus¬ 
sions  here,”  Mr.  Forrest  ob¬ 
served. 

To  keep  abreast  of  economic 
stories  around  the  world,  Mr. 
Forrest  often  gives  assignments 
to  Times  foreign  correspondents 
through  the  Foreign  Desk. 
Many  other  stories  sent  in  by 
the  correspondents  are  turned 
over  by  the  Foreign  Desk  to 
his  department. 

Foreign  News 

“Yes,  I  serve  as  a  city  editor 
but  I  play  the  world,”  replied 
Mr.  Forrest  to  a  question.  “I 
often  suggest  foreign  stories 
and  also  have  the  national  staff 
to  use.” 

Examples:  When  John  Pop- 
ham,  Southern  regional  corre¬ 
spondent  based  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  recently  went  to  Arkan¬ 
sas  on  a  story,  Mr.  Forrest  sug¬ 
gested  a  business  story  from 
that  state.  When  a  correspond¬ 
ent  went  from  South  Africa 
into  the  Congo,  he  suggested 
that  heads  of  certain  American 
engineering  firms  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  facets  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  health,  irrigation. 

Much  of  Mr.  Forrest’s  out¬ 
side  reading  is  in  economic 
geography,  a  subject  he  feels 


the  schools  neglect.  Students, 
he  believes  ought  to  be  tau^t 
about  the  rivers  and  the  cities 
on  them,  why  the  cities  are 
there,  what  they  buy  and  seil 
and  make. 

Financial  news  and  business 
news,  separate  entities  for  many 
years  in  the  Times  staff,  were 
combined  in  1952  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
had  been  financial  editor. 

“My  first  order  when  the  de¬ 
partments  were  combined  was 
to  take  the  wall  down  between 
the  two  staffs  and  after  that 
the  only  wall  was  a  mentai 
barrier  until  the  two  staffs 
were  blended  together,”  recalled 
Mr.  Forrest. 

Humanize  Business 

“It  was  the  idea  of  our  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Turner  Catledge. 
to  humanize  business  news  and 
that  is  what  we  try  to  do,”  he 
continued.  “I  was  given  a  free 
rein  and  never  have  been  told 
to  do  this  or  not  do  that.”  ! 

A  staff  session  is  held  at: 
noon  each  Tuesday.  Past  per-j 
formance  is  criticized  and  sug-: 
gestions  are  made  for  stories 
for  the  following  Sunday.  The 
staff  is  encouraged  to  volunteer 
ideas.  (Section  3  of  the  Sunday 
Times  is  devoted  to  business- 
financial  news  and  runs  fron 
22  to  32  pages,  depending  oe 
the  advertising  run.  Copy  must 
be  in  Thursday  nights  and  h 
edited  and  updated  and  goestc 
press  Friday  nights). 

Mr.  Forrest’s  own  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Week  in  Finance.'' 
which  gives  the  cause  for  stock 
rising  or  falling,  appears  ic 
the  Sunday  paper.  His  execit- 
tive  and  editorial  duties  in  tlx 
office  and  his  twice-weekly  visits 
to  Wall  Street  and  frequent 
visits  to  industries  and  bus- 
ness  meetings  to  make  frieniis 
and  seek  news  prevent  hii 
from  writing  much  besides  his 
weekly  column. 

He  often  finds  and  suggests 
stories,  however,  even  for  (t 
verse  departments  of  the  Times 
One  such  story  was  on  his  desi 
when  he  was  interviewed.  I- 
was  a  sports  story  setting  ford 
that  the  “bowlingest  America: 
community  is  an  oil  colony  ffi 
Saudi  Arabia.” 

Makes  Friends 

“I  get  out  and  meet  people 
and  make  friends  as  often  »s 
I  can,”  explained  Mr.  Forrest 
“for  if  you  make  friends  T>‘ 
will  get  stories.  On  vacatioi^ 
in  California  or  Venezuela  ® 
Arizona  or  Europe,  I’ll  m*''' 
friends  and  get  ideas  f®’ 
stories.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  recent  demonstration  of  the  new  Zephyr  jet  engine  for  commercial  transports,  at  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Research  and  Development  Center,  Quehanna,  Pa.,  created  many  requests  for  data  on  how  this  engine  works. 


•  The  Zephyr  was  developed  in  England  by  Bristol 
Aeroplane  Co.,  Ltd.  in  collaboration  with  Curtiss- 
Wright.  It  has  had  30,000  test  stand  and  5,000  flying 
hours.  It  is  the  first  engine  designed  specifically  for  sub¬ 
sonic  commercial  jet  airliners,  all  others  to  date  being 
designed  primarily  for  military  use  at  su{>ersonic  speeds. 

The  Zephyr  develops  S  lbs.  thrust  per  lb.  of  weight. 
Its  turbine  and  combustion  areas  operate  several  hun¬ 
dred  degrees  below  other  jet  engines — therefore  are  not 
subject  to  thermal  shock  and  fatigue,  creep,  or  distor¬ 
tion.  The  resultant  long,  trouble-free  life  provides  for 
high  utilization,  without  the  penalties  the  military 
accepts  to  get  all-out  performance. 

The  Zephyr’s  "cool  engine”  design  gives  lowest 
possible  fuel  consumption  at  cruise.  It  uses  just  half 
the  fuel  of  other  jet  engines  at  idle,  because  of  lower 
idle  speed. 

The  Zephyr’s  “quiet  engine”  design  gives  20%  slower 
jet  gas  exhaust,  through  a  larger  nozzle.  Also,  a  fluted 
noise  suppressor  breaks  up  the  noise-generating  and 
carrying  capacity  of  the  jet  by  producing  air  shearing 
over  a  S0%  larger  periphery  in  the  nozzle — without 
reduction  of  engine  performance. 


The  Zephyr  is  fitted  with  a  thrust  reverser  that  cuts 
dry  runway  stops  3S%;  icy  runway  stops  70%.  The 
reverser  permits  higher  altitude  approaches,  plus  air 
braking  for  more  direct  and  quiet  landings.  Full  power 
for  emergency  go-around  is  instantly  available. 

Zephyrs  in  a  modem  jetliner  will  result  in  a  10,000  lb. 
reduction  in  takeoff  gross  weight,  3,000  lbs.  lower  fuel 
consumption  New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  A  fleet  of  10 
Zephyr-powered  planes  should  use  $500,000  less  fuel 
yearly.  Water  injection  and  related  apparatus  are  not 
required.  The  Zephyr’s  performance  has  been  matched 
to  jet  transport  requirements,  and  permits  takeoffs 
from  any  principal  U.  S.  airport,  regardless  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  altitude. 

The  Zephyr’s  designed-in  quietness  will  not  disturb 
the  community  as  do  military  type  jet  engines. 

Due  to  low  temperatures,  hot-end  replacements 
should  be  reduced  $10,000  per  engine  yearly,  and  the 
increased  reliability  will  provide  high  utilization  with 
resultant  increased  earnings. 

The  Zephyr  meets  the  needs  of  the  airlines  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  jet  powerplant,  and  is  designed 
to  win  the  full  acceptance  of  teth  industry  and  the  public. 


The  fluted  noise  suppressor  of  the 
Zephyr  makes  a  quiet  engine  quieter. 
Noise  is  below  current  transport  en¬ 
gines,  and  far  under  military  jets. 


'Thenew  Curtiss-Wright  thrust  reverser 
is  installed  around  the  noise  suppress¬ 
ing  nozzle  and  does  not  affect  engine 
power  or  performance. 


In  closed  position,  the  reverser  deflects 
gases  forward  to  shorten  landing  runs 
as  much  as  70% — permitting  opera¬ 
tion  from  existing  runways. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
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C.  E.  Palmer 
Of  Texarkana 
Dies  at  80 

Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 

C.  E.  Palmer,  who  invested 
$900  in  a  newspaper  when  he 
was  34  years  old  and  built  it 
into  a  multi-million-dollar  pub¬ 
lishing  empire,  died  July  4  after 
a  stroke  at  his  home  here.  He 
was  80. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  publisher  of 
the  Texarkana  Gazette  and 
Daily  News,  the  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  and 
New  Era,  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  News  and  Evening  Times 
and  the  Magnolia  (Ark.)  Daily 
Danner  News.  He  was  a  partner 
in  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  and 
was  pi’esident  of  KCMC  radio 
and  television  stations  at  Tex¬ 
arkana. 

Born  in  Iowa 

Clyde  Eber  Palmer  was  born 
Aug.  24,  1876,  at  Spirit  Lake, 
Iowa,  and  graduated  from  high 
school  at  Fremont,  Neb.  He 
later  attended  a  business  college 
and  started  his  cai'eer  as 
cashier  for  the  Security  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  at 
Fremont,  leaving  that  post  to 
enlist  in  the  Second  Nebraska 
Regiment  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Later,  he  was 
a  stenographer  for  a  law  firm, 
ticket  agent  for  the  Burlington 
and  Cotton  Belt  Railroads  and 
credit  office  manager  for 
Washer  Brothers  Department 
Store  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

His  journalistic  career  began 
Aug.  4,  1909,  when  he  joined 
the  Texarkana  Courier  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Two  years  later 
he  bought  control  of  the  paper 
and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Four  States  Press.  He  estab¬ 
lished  an  afternoon  paper,  the 
Texarkana  Journal,  in  1925.  In 
1926,  he  sold  both  papers  to 

D.  W.  Stevick  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  who  con¬ 
solidated  the  two  with  the  Daily 
Texarkanian  to  form  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette  and  established 
the  afternoon  Daily  News. 

In  1926-27,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Journal  before  buying 
the  El  Dorado  papers  in  1928, 
the  Camden  (Ark.)  News  in 
1929,  the  partnership  in  the 
Hope  Star  in  1929,  the  Hot 
Springs  papers  in  1929,  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Stuttgart  (Ark.) 
Daily  Leader  in  1942  and  an 
interest  in  the  Russellville 
(Ark.)  Daily  Courier-Democrat 
in  1951.  In  1933,  he  bought 
back  the  control  of  the  Texai'- 
kana  papers. 


C.  E.  Palmer 


Mr.  Palmer  later  disposed  of 
his  interests  in  the  Camden, 
Stuttgart  and  Russellville 
papers. 

In  1950,  a  New  York  inter¬ 
viewer  quoted  Mr.  Palmer  as 
saying  his  various  press,  radio, 
oil,  real  estate  and  other  hold¬ 
ings  had  a  value  of  $150,200,000. 
His  associates  said  the  inter¬ 
viewer  was  mistaken  or  Mr. 
Palmer  was  jesting  but  that  his 
holdings  were  “in  the  millions.” 

First  Tape  Circuit 

In  1942,  the  Palmer  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  the  nation’s  first 
Teletypesetter  circuit  connecting 
more  than  two  newspapers. 
It  still  operates. 

In  1944  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
endowed  the  Palmer  Founda¬ 
tion,  a  philanthropic  enterprise 
to  promote  the  Golden  Rule. 

He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Associated  Press 
Association  and  had  served  on 
the  national  Auditing  Committee 
of  the  AP.  He  was  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Palmer  was  a 
Democrat,  but  his  newspapers 
supported  President  Eisenhower 
in  1952  and  1956.  Actually,  Mr. 
Eisenhower’s  policies  were  “too 
New  Deafish”  for  him,  but  he 
said  the  Republican  candidate 
was  “the  lesser  of  the  evils.” 

Mr.  Palmer  learned  to  fly 
after  he  was  70  and,  until  re¬ 
cent  years,  made  it  a  practice 
to  visit  each  of  his  papers  once 
a  week.  Later,  at  the  insistence 
of  his  family,  he  gave  up  flying 
his  own  plane  and  used  com¬ 
mercial  airliners  and  automo¬ 
bile  to  visit  his  papers  about 
twice  a  month. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Walter 

E.  Hussman,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Camden  News, 
and  Mrs.  Alden  Palmer  Mooney, 
general  manager  of  the  Hot 
Springs  papers. 


Jack  Forrest 

{Contimied  from  page  50) 


Although  the  staff  is  made 
up  of  specialists  in  finance  and 
business,  it  is  the  Forrest  pur¬ 
pose  to  get  away  from  writers 
specializing  in  only  one  facet 
of  that  department  of  news  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  He  likes 
to  shuffle  the  staff  around  to 
“give  all  the  boys  a  crack  at 
everything.”  Although  one  man 
is  responsible  for  the  utilities 
run,  another  for  rails,  another 
for  bonds,  another  for  banking, 
they  also  get  an  opportunity  to 
cover  other  phases  of  business 
news. 

A  new  man  covering  oil  was 
sent  to  a  refinery  to  study  the 
operations  and  later  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  oil  fields  to  see 
actual  drilling  operations.  A 
new  man  writing  about  metals 
will  be  sent  to  the  mines  to  see 
how  ore  is  mined,  smelted,  proc¬ 
essed.  A  young  reporter  will  be 
sent  out  with  an  experienced 
reporter  and  later  on  he  will 
work  on  the  copydesk  to  learn 
why  his  copy  sometimes  is  cut. 
The  department’s  news  is  proc¬ 
essed  over  a  section  of  the 
general  copydesk  with  financial 
and  business  copyreaders  han¬ 
dling  it. 

Role  of  PR 

The  financial  and  business 
editor  was  asked  about  the  role 
of  public  relations  men  in  mod¬ 
ern  industry  in  supplying  the 
press  with  information. 

“Public  relations  men  are  a 
good  supplementary  source  of 
information  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  reporter  from  do¬ 
ing  his  job  himself,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “If  there  is  any  trouble, 
it’s  our  policy  to  go  to  the 
fountainhead  of  the  news  and 
not  to  the  PR  man  and  this 
sometimes  irks  PR  men  who 
think  all  questions  about  a  com¬ 
pany  should  be  directed  to  or 
through  them.  Nothing  will  ever 
replace  wearing  out  shoe  leather 
and  ringing  door  bells,  which 
is  the  best  way  to  get  news.” 

In  charge  of  the  department 
on  Mr.  Forrest’s  days  off  is 
Thomas  Mullaney,  assistant  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  editor,  who 
began  as  a  part-time  officeboy 
under  Mr.  Forrest.  Other  aides 
he  depends  on  heavily  include 
Herbert  Koshetz,  who  has  had 
many  years  of  business  news 
experience,  and  Peter  Elkovitch, 
a  statistical  specialist. 

Ad  News 

Three  top  reporters  of  Mr. 
Forrest’s  staff  began  under  him 
as  office  boys. 

One  of  them  is  Carl  Spiel- 


vogel,  who  took  over  the  ad¬ 
vertising  news  column  a  month 
ago,  after  covering  general 
business  news  and  then  retail¬ 
ing  news. 

Alumni  of  the  business-finan¬ 
cial  reporting  staff  of  the  Times 
include  such  business  leaders  as 
Leif  Olsen  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York; 
George  Mooney,  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  Bank¬ 
ing;  Elliot  Bell,  who  formerly 
held  that  position  and  who  is 
now  a  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  Executive;  and  Howard  W. 
Calkins,  board  chairman  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  specializing 
in  financial  advertising. 

Born  in  Scotland 

John  G.  Forrest  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Johnstone,  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  Scotland,  only  five 
miles  from  the  birthplace  of 
James  (Scotty)  Reston,  chief 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Times.  His  parents  brought 
him  to  this  country  as  a  child. 
He  became  a  radio  news  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Dail^ 
Neivs  and  joined  the  Times  in 
the  same  capacity  on  April  lo, 
1926.  Six  months  later,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  transfer  to  the  WaB 
Street  staff. 

The  fast-moving,  fast-think¬ 
ing  reporter,  eager  to  knov  { 
everything  about  finance,  pest- ! 
ered  his  older  colleagues  with : 
so  many  questions  they  referred 
him  to  the  House  of  Morgan  ; 
Jack  was  too  naive  at  the  timf  i 
to  know  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
partners  rarely  talked  to  tb ; 
press.  He  went.  They  talked 

He  became  the  “baby  execu¬ 
tive”  of  the  Times  when  he  wai 
made  financial  news  editor  in 
1931  at  the  age  of  33;  he  be¬ 
came  financial  editor  in  194' 
and  head  of  the  combined  fr 
nancial  and  business  news  de 
partment  in  1952. 

Hobby  is  Lapidary 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mr; 
Forrest  moved  from  Manhattan 
to  Chatham,  N.  J.,  where  they 
could  enjoy  trees  and  gras; 
Mr.  Forrest’s  hobby  is  lapidary 
— gem  cutting,  and  prospectin? 
for  semi-precious  stones  to  eff 
— amethyst,  aquamarine,  mala- 
cite.  He  often  wears  moss  agatf 
cuff  links  or  jeweled  tie  clasp; 
made  from  stones  he  found,  cut 
and  fashioned  into  jewelry  him¬ 
self. 

He  is  happy  it’s  only  an  hour 
from  his  new  front  door  m 
Jersey  to  the  Times  front  door 
because  he  customarily  arrives 
at  the  office  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  stock  market 
His  reporters  come  in  from  A 
a.m.  on. 
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CEORCE  VEAZEY,  COMMUTING  TO  HIS  JOB  IN  THE  ATCHAFALAY A  SMAMP  COUNTRY 


The  problems  George  V^cazey  dis¬ 
cusses  are  very  real. 

Despite  them,  though,  you  never 
got  more  for  your  money  than  you  do 
today  at  a  Union  Oil  Service  Station. 

Today,  gasoline  is  1 5  (x  tanes  higher 
than  it  was  in  1939,  and  you  get  free 
services  with  every  gallon.  The  price, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  only 
65%  as  compared  with  a  100%  rise 
in  the  average  of  all  consumer  prices. 

VVe  intend  to  continue  to  bring  our 
customers  the  lx;st  possible  prcxlucts 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  It'rile : 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


we  did  ten  years  ago.  And  the  number 
of  dry  holes  is  much  higher  now. 
“When  we  do  strike  oil,  we  have  to 
refine  it  and  get  it  to  market.  Some 


of  our  oil  travels  thousands  of  miles  by 
boat,  pipeline  and  truck  before  it 
reaches  your  car  as  Union  gasoline. 

“Costs  are  up  all  along  the  line,  but 
we’re  drilling  more  wells  than  ever.  In 
spite  of  more  dry  holes,  our  produc¬ 
tion  is  up.  .And  our  products  arc  better 
than  they’ve  ever  been !’’ 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

M ANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AM  AZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
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Bought  and  paid  for.  Written  off.  Aren’t  you  paying  for  a  new 
typesetting  machine  without  having  one? 

Are  your  maintenance  costs  too  high?  Isn’t  downtime  ex¬ 
cessive?  Are  the  slugs  they  are  casting  of  good  quality? 
Are  the  magazines  and  molds  interchangeable  with  your 
newer  equipment?  How  much  longer  will  these  old  ma¬ 
chines  run  before  important  parts  may  need  replacement? 

Your  old  machines  are  not  equipped  with  time-saving  im¬ 
provements  such  as  Partlow  temperature  controls,  Visilite 
magazines,  oil  cushions,  gearless  V-belt  motor  drive,  six-mold 
disk,  finger-flip  mixer  shift  and  automatic  quadder.  These  fea¬ 
tures,  plus  greater  reliability  and  ease  of  operation  which  new 
Intertype  machines  provide,  will  increase  your  production. 

Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to  analyze  your  operation. 
He  will  point  the  way  to  lower  composing  room  costs  through 
a  planned  program  of  replacement. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 


Division  of  HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  «11 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  I ,  New  York 
Chicago  *  San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles  *  New  Orleans  *  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Intertype  and  Visilite  are  registered  trademarks 


Set  in  Century  Schoolbook  and  Vogue  families 


SMALL  TOWN  newspapers  gel 
particular  attention  from  B.  H. 
Bunn  Company  in  this  new 
bundle-tying  machine  which  can 
handle  bundled  and  rolled  news¬ 
papers  up  to  18  inches  in  width. 
Twine  is  tied  in  double  loop  knot. 
In  double-wrap  a  cross  tie  is 
effected  quickly. 


NO  CHIPS — Indianapolis  Star  and  News  team  of  Walter  Gordon, 
Ed  Throm  and  Jack  Innis  have  come  up  with  an  adjustable  gadget  to 
deflect  chips  from  behind  the  stereo  saw.  The  device  is  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Brett-Guard  plexiglas  protective  shield.  Setscrew 
arrangemeni  makes  it  simple  to  change  position  of  deflector  which 
rides  in  a  saw-wide  groove. 


What  Ad-Mechanical  Team 
Has  Done  to  Ease  Production 


By  (Charles  B.  Lord 

Advertising  Director,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
Part  of  talk  before  ANPA  mechanical  conference. 


Team  Work 

(Continued  from  page  55) 


fore  money,  in  processing  in¬ 
complete  ads  through  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Now  all  layouts 
and  copy  must  be  accompanied 
with  complete  printing  mate¬ 
rials  before  they  are  passed 
from  advertising  seiwice  into 
production.  This  has  been  a  big 
blessing  because  we  no  longer 
spend  endless  hours  trying  to 
identify  late  cuts,  mats,  stereos. 

We  discovered  that  regardless 
of  how  many  proofs  you  send 
an  advertiser  he  can  always  find 
some  excuse  for  making  an  ad¬ 
ditional  correction  on  every  new 
proof.  We  now  limit  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  two  proof  service.  For 
a  while  this  was  “murder”  and 
it  didn’t  work  perfectly  for 
some  months  but  today  it  func¬ 
tions  with  very  little  complaint. 

Current  Copy 

We  discovered  that  we  were 
wasting  a  lot  of  composition 
time  setting  ads  that  would 
never  appear  in  the  paper. 
Most  of  these  came  in  early  as 
speculative  ads  depending  on 
merchandise  or  the  advertiser’s 
whim.  Now  we  accept  no  copy 
in  the  composing  room  more 
than  seven  days  in  advance  of 
publication  date.  This  keeps  us 
pretty  much  on  current  copy 
and  has  eliminated  most  of  the 
“spec  stuff.” 

We  discovered  that  we  were 
killing  a  lot  of  hold-for-order 
ads  after  we  had  held  them  for 
30  or  60  or  90  days.  This  was 
lost  composition  and  lost  money, 
so  w'e  put  in  a  charge  on  copy 
that  was  set  and  not  run.  Now 
we  clean  it  out  every  30  days 
and  the  advertiser  pays  the  bill. 

We  discovered  that  even  with 
two  proofs  the  advertiser  was 


Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended”  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
12,14, 18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt. 
in  caps  and  lower-case. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


tearing  up  the  second  proof  so 
badly  that  it  was  becoming  a 
very  costly  thing  not  only  in 
time  but  in  our  ability  to  meet 
press  deadlines.  We  gave  the 
advertiser  25%  correction  pri¬ 
vileges  on  the  second  proof  and 
above  that  any  corrections  he 
made  he  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$6.00  per  hour.  This  didn’t  seem 
to  solve  the  problem  so  about  a 
year  ago,  we  put  in  a  charge 
for  corrections  on  the  first 
proof.  Now  we  give  them  35% 
correction  privileges  on  the  first 
proof  after  which  we  charge  for 
corrections  at  the  rate  of  $6.00 
per  hour,  25%  corrections  on 
the  second  proof  after  which  we 
charge  for  corrections  at  the 
rate  of  $6.00  per  hour. 

We  discovered  that  we  didn’t 
care  much  for  double  trucks  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  are  super 
market  doubles  and  you  know 
how  late  they  want  to  make 
price  corrections  on  food  adver- 


sternation  among  the  voluntary 
advertisers  but  it  went  in  with¬ 
out  a  ripple  and  we  never  hear 
a  complaint  of  any  kind  today. 
We  discovered  that  the  Me- 
tising.  We  do  have  a  competi-  chanical  Department  heads  can 
tive  market  so  we  couldn’t  make  great  contributions  in 


throw  out  double  trucks.  The 
other  night,  however,  one  of  the 
big  food  advertisers  wanted  to 
change  one  price  after  the  truck 
had  been  rolled  down  for  the 
next  evening’s  paper.  We  told 
him  we’d  be  glad  to  make  the 
change  at  a  cost  to  him  of  $35 
for  bringing  the  truck  back. 


personal  contacts  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  we  don’t  hesitate 
one  minute  to  set  up  a  luncheon 
or  a  meeting  at  one  of  the 
stores  with  our  mechanical 
heads  sitting  on  the  discussion 
of  a  problem  that  affects  all  of 
us.  They  conduct  themselves 
with  great  credit  and  we  in¬ 


making  the  change  and  rolling  variably  come  out  of  those 


charge  very  willingly  and  we  were  when  we  went  in,  because 


made  the  change. 

Classified  Deadline 
We  discovered  that  taking 
classified  advertising  up  until  12 
o’clock  on  Saturday  was  causing 


of  their  presence. 

We  discovered  that  you  can’t 
keep  this  team  spirit  going  un¬ 
less  you  have  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  between  the  Ad- 


us  a  considerable  amount  of  vertising  Department  and  the 
trouble  in  the  Composing  Room  Mechanical  Departments  so  you 
on  Saturday  night  and  also  can  dispose  of  the  irritations 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  that  arise  from  day  to  day  be- 
us  to  make  press  deadlines  on  fore  they  build  into  the  prob- 


the  Sunday  paper.  So  we  now 
stop  taking  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  at  7  o’clock  Friday  evening. 
This  change  sounded  horrible  to 
the  Classified  Department  and 
promised  to  cause  great  con- 


lems. 

We  discovered  also  that  prob¬ 
lems  which  affect  us  both  can  be 
settled  much  more  easily  and 
with  much  less  friction  if  we  go 
directly  to  each  other,  than  if 


ROP 


rOLIMt 


&cUa£ 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
ore  being  run  daily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 


Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 


Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


FACTORIES 

CHICAOO  8.  AllMOlS 


lOMC  IM4N0  CITT  I.  NT. 
HVNTIIRGTON  PAfeH.  CAllf. 
CMAietiti.  eiptciA 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


NEW  HOME  of  the  Cordele  (Ge.)  Dispatch,  afternoon  daily  in  the 
Watermelon  Capital  of  the  World,  illustrates  growth  of  the  paper 
under  ownership  of  E.  W.  Mathews  the  past  five  years.  Building  is 
50  X  ISO  feet  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick. 


the  problems  are  taken  to  top 
management. 

We  publish  a  lot  of  tabloids 
from  our  larger  stores  in  The 
Sunday  .Star.  These  tabloids 
have  to  be  printed  in  advance 
and  stuffed  into  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  We  used  to  print  them  on 
Wednesday  and  'Thursday  but 
this  crowded  the  situation  in 
the  mail  room  as  circulation 
grew,  and  so  we  set  up  a  new 
deal.  The  tabloids  are  now  re¬ 
leased  on  Saturday  a  week  pre¬ 
ceding  publication  date.  They 
are  printed  on  either  Sunday 
night  or  Monday  a  week  ahead 


it  down  again.  He  accepted  the  meetings  far  better  off  than  we  of  publication  date  and  the  mail 


room  has  the  entire  week  in 
w'hich  to  handle  the  stuffing  job. 
The  result — less  overtime,  few¬ 
er  headaches  and  happier  in¬ 
ternal  relations. 

Out  of  this  team  operation 
between  the  Advertising  and 
Mechanical  Departments  has 
come  a  spirit  that  is  hard  to  de¬ 
fine  because  it  is  almost  un¬ 
believable. 


Flatbed  Pressmen 
To  Exchange  Ideas 

Boston 

The  Northea.st  Flatbed  Press¬ 
men’s  Association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  Paul  G.  Goulet  of 
the  Athol  (Mass.)  Daily  Newt 
as  treasurer.  The  next  meeting 
is  scheduled  Sept.  15  at  the 
home  of  George  Brown  of  the 
Newbnryport  (Mass.)  Dai7" 
News. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  acquaint  flat¬ 
bed  pressmen  with  new  methods 
and  developments  and  increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  craft 
A  contest  to  reward  the  best¬ 
looking  newspaper  printed  on  s 
flatbed  press  is  being  con.sidered. 

William  Rebuzzini  of  the  Short 
Line  Times,  Guilford,  Conn.,  h 
chairman  of  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  committee. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Revolving  Pine 
Cleans  Bands 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Another  labor-saving  device 
has  been  put  to  work  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Herald 
and  News.  This  one  which  takes 
the  hard  work  out  of  scrubbing 
space  bands  was  adapted  from 
an  idea  developed  by  Clark 
Fordham,  machinist  at  the  Rose- 
burg  (Ore.)  News-Review.  Both 
papers  are  part  of  Southern 
Oregon  Publishing  Company. 

The  new  gadget  operates 
electrically  and  is  a  slab  of 
14  inches  across,  mounted 


IT  WORKS  GOOD,  says  Art 
Coles,  using  an  automatic  cleaner 
for  TTS  space  bands. 


pine, 

on  a  thrust  bearing  to  make  it 
rotate.  The  bearing  used  by  Art 
Coles  and  Jack  Charlton,  ma¬ 
chinists,  was  taken  from  the 
rear  end  of  an  old  automobile. 

“Any  tapered  bearing  will 
do,”  .Mr.  Coles  says. 

The  drive  shaft  is  attached 
to  a  gear  reduction  box  (in  this 
case  from  an  old  bandsaw)  and 
attached  by  means  of  a  motor 
coupler  to  a  quarter-horse 
motor.  The  gear  reduction  box 
i)  neces.sary  to  slow  the  rotation 
of  the  wood  platter  to  some  94 
revolutions  a  minute. 

The  platter  has  a  binding  of 
leather  which  was  fitted  and 
tacked  on  to  keep  the  graphite 
from  flying  off  in  all  directions. 

Mr.  Coles  made  the  cart  on 
v'hich  the  platter  is  mounted  of 
3/lfith  inch  sheet  steel  and  at¬ 
tached  a  strap  hanger  to  a 
Linotype  micro-switch  for  the 
foot  iiedal.  Casters  were  added 
tc  the  back  of  the  cart  and 
wheels  to  the  front  for  easy 
manipulation  around  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  A  piece  of  conduit 
was  welded  on  for  the  handle 
and  two  hooks  attached  to  hold 
the  cleaned  space  bands. 

In  Teletypesetter  operation, 
space  bands  have  to  be  cleaned 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  For¬ 
merly  at  the  Herald  and  News 
shop,  someone  had  to  scrub  the 
dirty  ones  back  and  forth  on 
a  piece  of  plywood  to  clean 
them.  Now,  six  to  eight  space 
bands  can  be  cleaned  at  one 
time  just  by  holding  them  on 
the  revolving  circle  of  wood  for 
about  1.1  seconds. 

“All  you  do  is  take  out  the 
dirty  space  bands  and  replace 
them  with  clean  ones  and  we 
set  up  to  4,000  lines  from  one 
machine  in  an  eight-hour  shift,” 
Mr.  Coles  declared.  “You  can 
clean  both  sides  of  eight  space 
hands  in  about  15  seconds  by 
the  motor-driven  machine.” 


UNCLE  MAT  SAYS 


"Wants  that  start  using  the  Matrix  Contrast  Service  for 
their  matrices  begin  to  notice  the  difference  the  very 
first  day  ...  the  mochine  operators  start  catching  most 
of  the  visible  errors  (double  letters,  missing  letters, 
transpositions,  wrong  fonts)  where  they  should  be 
caught  —  in  the  assembler . .  .  the  floormen  spend  less 
time  inserting  new  slugs  . .  .  and  the  number  of  revise 
proofs  thot  hove  to  be  pulled  and  checked  drops  ap- 
preciobly. 

j^^'-^'fqually  important  is  the  boost  it  gives  to  the  line- 
casters'  efficiency  ond  morale.  In  fact  —  everyone  bene- 
■  fits  when  your  matrix  reference  marks  are  maintained 
.1^-  by  Matrix.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with  us  today  and 
i'-  let  us  show  you  actual  cost  figures  for  plants  that  are 
already  using  the  thrifty  Matrix  Contrast  Service  to  help 
S.:  keep  production  expense  to  a  minimum?" 


Httfut 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

Matrix  Contraat  Corporation 

IS4  W.  14tk  S«..  Max,  TarS  1 1,  N.  T.  •  SSS  W.  Ma«iaa  $».,  Ckkapa  S,  IS. 
>  tOS  Traataa  M.,  lai  Sapalai  1$,  CalM. 
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p/ant  •  Equipment 


New  Layout, 
Cool  Air  in 
Comp  Room 

Oklahoma  City 

When  the  switch  was  thrown 
on  a  new  IcO-ton  air  condition¬ 
ing  system  on  Flag  Day,  it 
marked  \nrtual  completion  to 
the  composing  room  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  at  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co. 

Cool  air  started  filtering  into 
the  composing  room,  only  one 
week  after  the  giant  compressor 
was  hoisted  to  the  roof  of 
Opubco’s  mechanical  building. 
When  testing  of  the  system  is 
finished,  windows  in  the  9,000 
square  foot  composing  room  will 
be  sealed  and  plastered  over. 

Other  improvements  in  the 
composing  room  include  new 
lighting,  flooring.  Teletypesetter 
and  proof  rooms,  electrical  wir¬ 
ing  and  a  complete  new  plant 
layout. 

Production  Engineer  Bill  Bris- 
ter  planned  the  new  layout 
which  called  for  relocating 
every  piece  of  machinery  in  the 
composing  room.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  the  flow  of  production  by 
keeping  advertising  and  news 
traffic  separated  until  they 
come  to  the  page  makeup  sec¬ 
tion. 

Overhead  Wiring 

An  overhead  electrical  wiring 
system  has  replaced  the  old 
system  that  was  in  the  floor. 
Now  a  machine  can  be  located 
anywhere  in  the  room  and  an 
electrical  line  dropped  to  serv¬ 
ice  it.  A  safety  factor  here  is 
that  electrical  conduit  does  not 
have  to  run  along  the  floor. 

A  light  green  vinyl  tile  floor 
has  replaced  the  old  wood  block 
floor.  It  is  easier  to  clean  and 
makes  for  a  brighter  working 
area.  The  floor  seems  to  be 


1 

11  For  Steel  Chases, 

|l  Aluminum  Chases, 

:  Chase  changes  or  re- 
'  pairs,  consult  us  di- 
:i  rect  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

3 

1  AMERICAN  STEEL 

1  CHASE  CO. 

[  i  31-31  Forty-Eighth  Av«. 

|j  Long  Island  City  1 ,  N.Y. 
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holding  up  well  under  compos¬ 
ing  room  traffic. 

The  Teletypesetter  section 
was  moved  from  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  adjoining  office  building 
to  a  room  that  opens  on  the 
composing  room.  The  new  TTS 
room  has  12  machines  and  fea¬ 
tures  cork  flooring,  acoustical 
tile  walls  and  non-glare  light¬ 
ing.  The  proof  readers’  room  is 
located  next  to  the  TTS  room 
and  replaces  a  big,  round  table 
that  formerly  was  located  in 
the  center  of  the  composing 
room.  The  proof  room  has 
sound  deadening  floor  and  walls 
like  the  TTS  room. 

Proofs  by  Conveyor 

A  nine  channel  conveyor  belt 
carries  proofs  from  the  head 
proofreader  to  individual  proof¬ 
readers.  A  return  channel  car¬ 
ries  proofs  back  to  the  head 
desk. 

Still  on  order  are  two  over¬ 
head  conveyors  that  will  trans¬ 
port  proofs  from  advertising 
makeup  and  news  to  the  proof 
room.  This  is  the  only  major 
item  in  the  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  yet  to  be  completed. 


USED  PRESS 
WANTED 

Need  6  Units,  22%*'  cut-ofF 
which  will  run  35,000  per 
hour. 

Pay  cash. 

Box  2823 

Editor  &  Publisher 


FLAG  RAISING  ceremonies  mark 
official  opening  of  Whitlock  and 
Company's  office  building  in 
River  Forest,  III.  In  front  of  flag 
pole  are  Buck  Johnson  and  Stew¬ 
art  Macdonald,  partners  in  the 
firm  which  specializes  in  newspa¬ 
per-magazine  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  programs. 

The  air  conditioning  system 
replaces  a  series  of  “package” 
conditioners.  When  package 
units  in  the  stereotype  plant 
and  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  wear  out,  the  new  central 
system  will  be  extended  to  cover 
those  departments. 

At  present  the  system  is 
using  only  about  half  its  rated 
capacity  to  cool  the  composing 
room. 

Production  Manager  Robert 
H.  Spahn  and  other  members  of 
the  production  staff  have  moved 
their  offices  into  space  formerly 
occupied  by  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times  circulation  department. 
The  new  production  offices  are 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
mechanical  building, 
to  the  composing  room. 


Boston  Globe's 
"Mr,  Roberts"  Quits 

Boston 

Henry  P.  Roberts,  “Mr. 
Roberts,”  81,  day  foreman  of 
the  Boston  Globe  composing 
room,  retired  recently.  He  started 
at  the  Globe  in  November,  1893. 

An  anecdote  about  “Mr. 
Roberts”  was  reported:  “Mr. 
Roberts  was  never  awed  by 
‘brass.’  One  of  the  Globe’s 
treasured  legends  concerns  the 
time  that  a  member  of  the 
Taylor  family  approached 
Henry  with  an  offer  of  ‘assist¬ 
ance’  in  an  emergency  situation 
which  found  the  then  young 
Mr.  Roberts  in  complete  charge 
of  the  composing  room. 

“  ‘The  only  assistance  you 
can  give  me  is  to  keep  out  of 
my  way,’  was  Henry’s  answer.” 

• 

Foltz  Appointed 
As  Press  Foreman 

Lansing,  Mich. 


Ottaway  Paper 
In  Its  New  Plant 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  Daily  Recard  of  Strouds¬ 
burg  and  EcSt  Stroudsburg,  one 
of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers,  is 
being  published  from  a  new 
plant.  The  paper,  which  goes 
back  to  1894,  has  been  re-de¬ 
signed  in  nine-column  format. 

The  Record  plant,  which 
houses  a  20-page  press,  is  all  on 
one  floor,  of  concrete  and  brick 
construction,  with  interior  walls 
of  wood  panelling. 


Casper  A.  Foltz,  a  veteran  of 
41  years  in  pressroom  operation, 
has  been  named  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  for  the  State  Journal. 

He  succeeds  Leonard  G.  Den¬ 
nis,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  post  for  reasons  of  health. 
Mr.  Dennis,  who  had  been  fore¬ 
man  for  11  years,  will  continue 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

A.  Wesley  Walty  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  assistant  foreman. 

Before  joining  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Foltz  was  with  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 
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IC  llPCPI^lUPfl  sessions  at  the  factory.  Instead  other  button,  a  new  friend  of  paper  or  film  positive.  Ihe  op- 

19  lrw9UI  lUvU  of  just  keyboard  straight  mat-  ours  —  especially  so  during  the  eration  of  the  Photo-unit  is  com- 

Digest  of  report  to  ANPA  could  now  put  to  use  first  month  after  installation  —  pletely  automatic.  Once  it  is 

Mechanical  Conference.  the  many  new  functions  which  the  line  erase  button.  This  but-  started,  the  machine  runs  until 

this  machine  can  perform.  ton  is  used  to  kill  lines  in  which  it  reaches  the  end  of  a  tape. 

By  William  Ross  Our  first  ‘live’  job,  which  was  errors  have  appeared.  Then  a  bell  rings  which  indi- 

Netv  York  News  some  text  matter  for  our  Sun-  The  second  component  in  the  cates  that  the  particular  job  is 

day  Rotogravure  Section,  was  Linofilm  system  is  the  Photo-  finished. 

The  New  York  News  is  the  composed  the  second  week  after  unit.  This  machine  is  capable  The  Linofilm  composer  is  the 
first  newspaper  to  work  with  the  installation.  Our  Roto  text  of  handling  the  tape  output  of  third  component  in  the  Linofilm 
the  Linofilm  system  of  photo-  matter  is  made  to  order  for  the  several  keyboards.  Based  on  the  system,  and  is  an  important 
composition.  The  equipment  is  Linofilm.  We  found  the  leading  machine’s  performance  in  han-  part  of  the  News  operation, 
installed  on  a  pre-production,  very  accurate,  and  bv  utilizing  dling  the  type  of  work  we  have  Interesting  Discovery 

field-test  basis.  the  plus  and  minus  letterspacing  done  so  far  in  photo-composition  w  h  '  t  tin» 

The  News  and  Mergenthaler  features,  we  are  able  to  do  many  at  the  News — display  ads  and  ®  ®  some  in  eres 

entered  into  an  agreement  which  typographic  tricks.  We  found  Roto  text  matter — we  feel  that  (Covtivuetl  on  pnge  fiO) 
paved  the  way  for  use  of  the 
Linofilm  system  equipment  at 
The  News  plant. 

The  News  had  to  provide 
adequate  space,  train  personnel 
and  purchase  and  install  sup¬ 
plementary  equipment. 

Suitable  quarters  were  found 
by  moving  lockers  from  a  room 
31)  x  23  feet.  In  one  comer  of 
this  room  we  erected  light-proof 
partitions  and  thus  had  a  dark¬ 
room  that  was  approximately 
11x11  feet.  We  equipped  the 
darkroom  with  a  thermostat- 
controlled  sink,  vacuum  printer 
equipped  with  hieh  -  intensity 
lights  and  a  print  dryer. 

Training  Period 

Linofilm  uses  an  IBM  elect’"!? 
typewriter,  and  the  News  pur¬ 
chased  three  of  these  machines 
for  use  in  keyboard  training. 

Three  operators  from  our  com¬ 
posing  room  were  selected  for 
training,  and  were  given  a  typ¬ 
ing  course  of  four  hours  a  day 
for  ten  weeks,  a  total  of  200 
hours.  We  found  the  training 
period  too  long,  and  in  our 
opinion,  two  hours  a  day  for  ten 
weeks  would  be  much  better. 

Incidentally,  after  the  training 
period,  the  men  were  typing  an 
average  of  50  words  a  minute. 

We  found  that  some  minor 
modifications  were  necessary  in 
the  IBM  typewriters  in  order 


SHORT  LINES  QUAD 
AUTOMATICALLY 
ON  THE 

Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder 
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When  the  Star  Quadder  Selector  is  in  “left  flush”  posi¬ 
tion,  full  lines  justify,  but  all  short  lines  will  flush  left 
automatically.  The  operator  does  not  have  to  set  quads  to 
fill  the  white  space.  This  Selectro-Matic  feature  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  setting  straight  news  matter  and  in 
longer  measure  book  work,  where  widows  of  one  or  two 
words  are  encountered. 

This  same  Selectro-Matic  feature  is  available  in  the  other 
quadding  positions— center  and  right  flush— making  it  a 
valuable  time-saver  when  setting  imprints,  general  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  and  classified  ads. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  many  other  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder  advantages,  just  write  for  this  8  page  brochure. 
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discoveries  with  the  Composer. 
Some  of  our  ads  have  10  point 
lines  that  are  58  picas  wide  and 
usually  have  been  set  on  the 
Linotype  with  two  butted  slups. 
We  set  the  lines  at  the  Linofilm 
keyboard  in  5  point  type,  29 
picas  wide,  use  film  in  the  photo¬ 
unit  and  make  a  negative  of  the 
lines.  The  Composer  enlarges 
the  lines  to  10  point  type,  58 
picas  wide,  a  2-time  enlarg- 
ment.  The  result  is  a  sharp, 
crisp  print,  without  rivers. 

The  fourth  and  last  component 
of  the  Linofilm  system  is  the 
Linofilm  Corrector.  This  machine 
is  used  to  make  corrections  on 
film  positives.  The  piece  of  film 
wdth  the  line  to  be  removed  and 
the  piece  with  the  corrected  line 
are  secured  side  by  side  in  the 
Corrector.  The  push  of  a  button 
starts  a  completely  automatic 
cycle.  The  bad  line  is  cut  out 
and  blown  aside,  the  good  line 
is  removed  from  the  strip  and 
moved  over  and  welded  into  po¬ 
sition  in  place  of  the  rejected 
line.  .\t  the  point  of  the  weld, 
the  film  has  extra  strength. 
Corrections  can  be  made  at 
speeds  of  three  lines  per  minute. 


LADY  DELEGATES  get  assistance  at  ANPA  conference.  Shown  in  Chicago  are  Mrs.  John  Riegal,  Rogers 
&  McDonald  publishing  firm,  Los  Angeles;  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hooper,  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Two 
Rivers,  Wis.  "Manning"  register  desk  are  Mrs.  Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Mills, 
Jr.,  New  York;  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Priban,  Chicago;  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Brown,  Aurora,  III. 


This  device  is  useful  where  film 
positives  are  the  end  product. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the 
Linofilm  keyboard  and  Photo¬ 


unit,  we  had  had  numerous  dis-  One  method  we  now  use  for 
cussions  concerning  proofread-  proofreading  is  to  send  the 
ing  of  photo-composed  material,  punched  tape  through  the  photo- 
We  felt  that  the  typewritten  unit  twice,  keeping  one  copy  for 
record  of  what  had  been  com-  paste-up  and  using  the  other 
posed  could  be  used  as  a  proof  for  proofreading, 
suitable  for  reading  with  the  We  have  installed  air  condi- 
original  copy.  After  the  key-  tioning  in  our  Linofilm  room, 
board  was  installed,  we  realized  We  felt  that  air  conditioning 
that  this  was  impractical  in  our  was  desirable  for  the  comfort  of 
present  operations.  The  type-  the  people  working  there  since 
written  record  shows  the  char-  it  is  a  small  room  and  much  of 
acters  struck  plus  justifying  the  equipment  associated  with 
sjiaces.  It  does  not  show  type  photo-composition  gives  off  var- 
sizes,  incidental  spacing,  type  ious  amounts  of  heat, 
styles  or  typographic  effects.  An  additional  advantage  of 
Since  these  are  all  needed  in  the  air  conditioning  is  the  clean 
proofreading  ads,  we  found  that  air  in  the  room.  Although  each 
the  proofreader  could  not  work  piece  of  equipment  is  constructed 
from  the  typewritten  sheet,  to  filter  the  air  in  the  machine, 
However,  the  sheet  could  be  the  clean  air  makes  for  better 
used  for  proofreading  purposes  general  working  conditions, 
on  straight  matter.  • 

w  I  . . . .  Cordes  Heads  Mail 

Room  at  Chi  Trib 

Chicago 

Walter  Cordes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the 
mailroom  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  it  was  announced  by 
Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  production 
manager. 

Mr.  Cordes  went  to  work  for 
the  Tribune  as  a  mailer’s  helper 
in  1926.  He  remained  with  the 
department  until  194.3,  when  he 
migrated  to  Colorado.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  in  1948,  and 
rejoined  the  Tribune’s  produc¬ 
tion  staff.  He  has  been  foreman 
in  the  newspaper’s  mailroom 
since  1951. 


WiSSS  <§xJIPS.. 

are 

spitting  images 
of  the  old 
block 


•  Another  way  of  say- 

-V.  6  L  iXr-  r 

t'ons  start  with  type 
metals  that  get  every 
detail  in  the  matrix  for  crisp,  brilliant,  faithful 
reproductions.  Imperial  metals  backed  by  44  years 
of  "know-how"  give  "spitting  images"  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs.  May  we  show  you  samples? 

You  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 


noottcnoN  noouers  fon 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


CARISON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEll  PLATE  FINISHER 

Sold  by  the  finest 
.  representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

UN  FRANKUN  BUtlOINO 
MINNEAPOUS  IS,  MINNESOTA 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50  NEW  YORK  7  PHILADELPHIA  34 
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IT’S  GOSS  AGAIN  AT  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


The  latest  order  is  for  16  additional  Headliner  units  with  three  color  decks 
three  128  page  folders  and  16  Reels-Tensions-Pasters,  equipped  with 
Goss  Paster  Pilots — the  fully  automatic  paster  control. 

The  new  units  replace  older  Goss  equipment. 


The  Tribune  Tower,  home  of  “The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper’’  is  a 
landmark  both  in  Chicago  and  in  the  publishing  world.  And  the  Tribune 
pressroom  is  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  acceptance  of 
Goss  equipment  by  leading  newspapers  all  over  the  world. 


When  the  latest  presses  are  installed  there  will  be  in  the  main  Tribune  pressroom 
a  total  of  126  Goss  black  and  white  units,  with  24  color  decks  and 
24  folders.  In  addition,  the  Tribune  prints  its  Sunday 
supplements  on  30  Goss  rotogravure  units  and 
a  16  cylinder  Goss  Multi-Color  press. 


10  more  Headliners 
^  ^  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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Young  Executive 
Course  Offered 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Department  of  Printing, 

Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  offers  a  two-week,  sum¬ 
mer  course  in  the  area  of  print¬ 
ing  management,  July  29- 
Aug.  9.  This  course  is  planned 
primarily  for  young  executives 
who  are  relatively  new  to  the 
industry. 

Approximately  three  days 
will  be  spent  on  technical  ori¬ 
entation  in  the  fields  of  Letter- 
press,  Offset  and  research.  The 
balance  of  the  two-week  period 
will  be  devoted  to  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Management  applied 
to  the  Printing  Industry  and 
including  such  related  areas  as 
General  Management,  Sales 
Management,  Production  Man¬ 
agement,  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  Personnel  Manage- 

,  Flatbed  Daily 

6  More  Linotypes  Goes  to  1 1  Picas 

For  Sunpapers  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

_  ,, ,  Metropolitan  dailies  are  not 

ALTIMORE,  .  .  gjQjjg  adopting  narrower  col- 

The  Sunpapers’  composing  umns.The  Daily  Review,  circu- 
room,  now  has  three  teletype-  lation  2,700,  changed  over  to 


DOUBLING  present  facilities,  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  has  begun  construction  on 
a  three-story  production  annex 
which  will  house  1C  new  Goss 
Ho'adliners  with  four-color  couples. 
The  Caller  Times  has  been  aver¬ 
aging  more  than  500  pages  a 
week  all  year.  Donald  R.  Goss  of 
San  Angelo  designed  the  annex. 


CIRCULATION  WING  is  being  added  to  the  Providence  (R.l.| 
Journal-Bulletin  building.  Off-street  truck  loading  and  unloading  will 
be  made  possible.  The  city  abandoned  a  street  that  ran  along  tb 
building  site.  More  space  will  be  provided  for  the  stereo  departtnsnt 
in  the  present  building.  It's  the  second  major  addition  to  the 
Journal-Bulletin  plant  erected  in  1934. 


ATF  Will  Handle 


factured  by  W.  A.  Brown  Co.,  construction  ot  a  four-story  afl- 
Chicago,  is  now  offered  nation-  ^ition  to  hold  an  eight-umt 
ally  by  American  Type  Found-  Wood  press  and  permit  addi- 
ers  Co.,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  tional  room  for  several  depart- 
Acquisition  of  the  Brown  line  ments  of  the  News-Free  Pm 
expands  ATF’s  growing  line  of  ^nd  Chattanooga  Times.  The 
graphic  arts  equipment.  The  addition  will  contain  more  that 
Brown  Commodore  cameras  com-  40,000  square  feet, 
plement  the  ATF  Craftsman  • 

Model  241,  which  ATF  will  con-  HoG  PrUSS  Ordered 
tinue  to  manufacture. 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

*  Increased  speed  and  cdo: 

'58  Chairman  printing  flexibility  are  fore^ 

by  the  La  Crosse  Tnhune  wlti 
J.  C.  McClung,  production  its  recently  ordered  Hoe  cdo: 
coordinator  of  the  Dallas  convertible  press,  scheduled  fo: 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  has  been  delivery  in  early  1958.  Tht 
named  chairman  of  the  1958  $500,000  installation  will  cor- 
SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  tain  four  units  and  a  folde: 
(Western  Division),  succeeding  driven  by  four  50  hp.  electric 
Carl  Williamson  who  resigned  motors, 
as  composing  room  superin-  • 

tendent  of  the  Baton  Rouge  ^ 

(La.)  State-Times  to  run  a  One-Story  Plant 
printing  plant.  Henderson,  N.C 

Work  has  begun  here  on  » 

Vet  Retires  one-story  building  to  1« 

conditioned  and  contain  slignu! 
Edward  T.  Johnson,  65,  com-  more  than  8,000  square  feet  d 
posing  room  foreman  of  the  floor  space  to  be  occupied  hJ 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub-  the  Henderson  Daily  Dispute 
He,  retired  recently  after  more  The  building  will  repl*" 
than  43  years  with  that  paper,  present  quarters. 


(merger  of  Harris-Seybold  and  Infertype  Corp.):  Center,  George  S. 
Dively,  chairman  and  president  of  H-l;  left,  George  C.  Houck,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harris-Seybold  division  (offset  presses,  etc.);  right,  Harry  G. 
Willnus,  president  of  Intertype  division  (typesetting  machines).  Mr. 
Willnus  started  with  Intertype  at  the  age  of  18  and  has  had  41  years 
of  continuous  service. 
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Stanford  University,  Calif. 
The  stories  behind  the  great¬ 
est  journalistic  stories  of  1956 
were  detailed  in  a  report  to 
the  California  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  by  Richard  Pourade,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Unian. 

Individual  versions  of  one  of 
the  Pulitzer-award  winning  ac¬ 
tivities  also  were  provided  in 
person  by  Wallace  Turner  and 
William  Lambert  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  They  were  to 
review  their  report  before  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  in  San  Francisco, 
July  11-13. 

ASNE’s  study  of  investigative 
leporting  also  embraced  the 
achievement  of  George  Thiem, 
Ohicago  Daily  News  reporter 
who  broke  the  Hodge  scandal  in 
Illinois,  another  Pulitzer-award 
achievement. 

“Finest  Tradition” 

The  performances  of  these 
newspapers  and  the  skillful 
solution  of  the  Mad  Bomber 
case  by  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  was  each  “worthy  of 
the  finest  tradition  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  Mr.  Pourade  told  the 
Conference  here. 

For  editorial  guidance  in  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  and  scorn 
obituary  glory,  Mr.  Pourade  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  report  a  study 
of  how  to  go  about  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting. 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  credits 
the  success  of  the  Turner-Lam- 
bert  team  to  investigative  abil¬ 
ity  and  the  capability  of  con¬ 
tinuing  despite  all  opposition, 
the  Pourade  study  shows. 

“Basically,  you  must  have  re¬ 
porters  with  the  instinct  of  in¬ 
vestigators,  a  knowledge  of 
evidence  as  contrasted  with 
rumor  and  an  ability  to  deal 
with  all  sorts  of  people.  In 
addition,  they  must  have  a  re¬ 
lentless  spirit.  It  is  no  job  for 
a  person  with  a  weak  or  delicate 
personality,”  the  editor  com¬ 
mented. 

This  ability  to  take  it  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  investigation 
was  ended  and  the  story  was 
out,  the  two  newsmen  told  the 
editors.  The  strains  include  con¬ 
tinued  re-checks  with  witnesses. 
Libel  suits  against  the  news¬ 
paper  mounted  to  a  total  of 
$2,600,000. 

The  Hodge  Scandal 

The  Hodge  scandal  began  with 
an  investigation  of  tips  that 


concerned  only  looseness  in  the 
use  of  taxpayers’  money,  George 
Thiem  told  Mr.  Pourade.  Checks 
stirred  suspicions. 

“You  go  to  the  record,  then 
double  check  it  if  possible.  The 
treasurer’s  office  had  the  rec¬ 
ords  that  led  to  Hodge’s  down¬ 
fall.  His  own  had  been  hidden, 
destroyed,  twisted,”  he  related. 

The  investigation  stirred  more 
tips  from  honest  employes.  Con¬ 
tacts  were  made  in  off-hours, 
names  were  protected,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  reporter  must  never 
forget  there  are  many  honest 
people  wanting  to  help  him. 


They  will  find  you  out.  They 
must  have  confidence  in  the 
reporter’s  integrity  —  and  his 
promise  that  their  jobs  will  not 
be  jeopardized,”  the  Daily  News 
reporter  added. 

The  thing  that  really  cracked 
the  Mad  Bomber  case  was  the 
information  the  Bomber  vol¬ 
unteered  in  response  to  the 
open  letters  in  the  Journal- 
American,  Sam  H.  Day,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  advised. 

Setting  the  Stage 
But  the  stage  had  long  been 
set.  In  a  move  to  develop  J-A 
exclusives,  a  special  events  desk 
had  been  set  up.  Its  members 
were  two  investigating  report¬ 
ers,  one  writing  reporter  and 
an  assistant  city  editor  who  is 
also  a  good  writer. 

“Once  such  an  operation  is 
set  up,  the  news  becomes  easier 


Oscar  Berger's 

VIP-Gallerv 


President,  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
(Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland  News) 
DRAWN  FROM  LIFE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  E  &  P. 


to  get.  We’ve  received  tips  from 
honest  city  workers  who  are 
disgruntled  with  what  they’ve 
seen,  disgruntled  employes  with 
a  grudge,  and  individuals  who 
have  had  dealings  with  the 
city,”  Mr.  Day  explained. 

In  other  case  histories  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Pourade: 

Kyle  Vance,  Associated  Press, 
told  how  persons  who  resented 
an  order  to  suppress  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  Kentucky  State  de¬ 
partment,  phoned  him  tips  at 
home.  These  were  worthless  but 
eventually  he  made  a  contact 
who  swore  he  had  seen  a  miss¬ 
ing  check. 

A  Lucky  Scratch 
Frank  Purcell,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  sniffed  news  when 
he  carefully  studied  reports  and 
watched  principals  battle  over 
the  question  of  the  State  pub¬ 
lication  of  textbooks.  After 
months  of  scratching  he  “got 
lucky”  because  he  checked  out 
a  chance  remark. 

The  Indianapolis  Times'  watch 
over  State  Highway  department 
matters  scored  time  after  time 
and  then  hit  real  pay  dirt  when 
it  probed  suspiciously  high  prices 
for  expressway  land,  a  report 
forwarded  by  J.  Boyd  Stephens, 
managing  editor,  showed. 

Summary  of  how-to-do-it  me¬ 
thods  was  supplied  by  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  who  submitted  a  dozen 
points  which  are  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  followed  in  that  paper’s 
approach  to  situations  requir¬ 
ing  investigative  action. 

Fred  Olmstead,  city  editor  of 
the  Free  Press,  supplied  the 
detailed  list.  These  began  with 
a  plea  not  to  overlook  a  tip 
from  any  source. 

Do  give  those  investigating 
the  full  support  of  your  staff, 
keep  your  own  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  alive,  and  stay  within 
the  law,  he  suggested. 

Don’t  be  a  policeman,  scatter 
your  shots,  be  afraid  to  aban¬ 
don  a  lead  or  investigation, 
and  don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  what 
you  know  —  “if  you  print  it 
more  loads  come  your  way.” 

Think  what  you  can  do  to  get 
the  story  out,  and  think  not  of 
libel ;  take  time  for  occasional 
appraisals  to  add  things  up. 

Make  plans  before  you  start, 
and  don’t  leap  into  it.  Keep 
going  when  you  are  under  way. 
• 

Writers  Eleet 

Abderdeen,  Wash. 
Murray  Crowder,  of  the  La¬ 
Salle  (Ill.)  News-Tribune, 
elected  president  of  the  Out¬ 
door  Writers  of  America  here 
last  week.  Joe  Mears,  Pasadewi 
(Calif.)  Star-Neivs,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board. 
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what  makes 
a  company 
I  good  citizen 


Part  of  Harold  Branson's  job  as  an  accountant  at  Standard  Oil  is  to  help  prepare  our  annual  report. 

He  is  shown  here  reviewing  figures  with  an  associate.  Miss  Blanche  Poljak. 


Almost  anywhere  you  go  you  can  get  into  a  lively  and  why  we  publish  this  report  each  year  for  the  information  of 

interesting  discussion  by  bringing  up  business  and  profits.  our  customers,  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  Midwest  and 

Try  it  some  time.  Then  listen  to  the  variety  of  opinions —  Rocky  Mountain  states.  It  tells  you  exactly  what  happened 

and  so  often,  the  absence  of  facts.  to  the  money  that  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  com- 

Most  people  are  naturally  interested  in  business,  what  panies  took  in  last  year, 

business  does  with  the  money  it  takes  in,  how  much  of  that  You  can  do  us  a  favor  by  reading  it... and  by  passing 

money  is  profit,  and  what  happens  to  the  profit.  along  some  of  the  information  you  read  here  the  next  time 

We  want  you  to  know  the  facts  about  our  company.  That’s  a  discussion  starts  about  business  and  profits. 

You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  of  our  1956  Annual  Report  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Just  write  to  Standard  Oil  Company,  910  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 


special  fourth-quarter  dividend  in  Standard  Oil  Company  (New 
Jersey)  stock,  amounted  to  $2.31  per  share.  And  our  company  has 
paid  dividends  every  year  for  63  years. 

5.  Profits  used  for  improvement. ..4.2% 

To  serve  you  better,  all  the  rest  of  our  profits,  or  4.2%  of  our  total 
income,  was  plowed  back  into  new  facilities  such  as  oil  wells, 
refineries,  research  laboratories,  transportation  equipment  and 
service  stations.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have  spent 
about  $2,300,000,000  to  help  meet  the  growth  in  demand  and  to 
bring  you  new  and  constantly  improved  products. 

6.  You're  the  boss 

All  the  money  we  took  in  has  been  accounted  for.  At  our  service 
stations,  our  plans  and  our  investments  face  the  final  test... for 
our  millions  of  customers  are  the  bosses.  To  make  high  quality 
petroleum  products  more  easily  available  to  our  customers,  last 
year  alone  we  spent  more  than  $37  million  on  bulk  plants,  ware¬ 
houses,  service  stations. 

*^What  makes  a  company  a  good  citizen? 

W*ll,  on*  quality  of  good  citizonthip  U  fronknots— with  omploy***, 
tiockholdorz,  cuttomort,  th*  public.  Bocouzo  wo,  at  Standard  Oil,  bollov* 
that  franknot*  provontt  mlsundorstandingt,  w*  publish  roports  to  our 
neighbors  in  odvortisomonts  like  this  so  that  you  will  know  how  w*  work, 
somothing  about  our  Standard  Oil  family,  and  tho  part  w*  play  in  th* 
economic  well-being  of  th*  communities  in  which  w*  live  and  work. 


1.  Things  we  bought  and  used. ..58.7% 

Most  of  the  money  went  for  things  we  had  to  buy,  such  as  crude 
oil,  materials  and  services,  plus  charges  made  for  wear  and  tear. 
Our  company  is  one  of  America’s  largest  buyers  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  other  companies.  We  buy  everything  from  paper  clips  to 
structural  steel  from  more  than  32,000  independent  companies  in 
hundreds  of  American  communities. 

2.  Wages,  salaries,  benefits...  16.0% 

Then  there  were  wages,  salaries  and  benefits  for  our  52,000 
employees.  Standard  Oil  employees  enjoy  one  of  the  broadest,  most 
progressive  employee  benefit  programs  in  any  industry.  More  than 
94%  of  our  eligible  employees  are  participating  in  savings  plans  to 
which  the  company  contributes. 

3.  Taxes  paid. ..18.6% 

The  tax  collector  got  his  share,  too.  We  paid  national,  state  and 
local  governments  $89,130,000  in  1956.  In  addition,  there  were  the 
many  "hidden”  taxes  everyone  pays,  and  the  direct  taxes  placed  on 
gasoline.  These  total  direct  taxes  which  we  collected  from  cus¬ 
tomers  and  paid  to  government  agencies  amounted  to  $326,779,000. 

4.  Profits  paid  to  owners... 2. 5% 

After  all  operating  expenses  and  taxes  were  paid,  6.7%  was  left. 
This  is  called  profit.  A  part  of  this  or  2.5%  of  our  total  income,  went 
as  dividends  to  our  143,200  shareholder-owners.  Dividends  paid  in 
1956,  including  the  market  value  on  the  date  of  distribution  of  the 
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SYNDICATKS 

Walters  Urges  Friendly 
Approach  to  Mid-East 

By  lieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

American  newsmen  should 
seek  to  report  more  of  the 
achievements  of  Arab  countries 
and  Israel,  rather  than  wait  for 
sensational  news  to  develop  in 
the  Middle  East,  says  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  Walters,  back  from  a  six- 
week  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  during  which  he 
“walked  and  jeeped”  through 
Arab  countries  and  talked  with 
the  nations’  leaders  and  many 
of  the  “little  people,”  believes 
there  is  need  for  more  hard¬ 
hitting  reporting  and  fewer 
“think  pieces”  on  the  Mid-East 
situation. 

Sensitive  to  Press 

He  came  home  convinced  that 
(1)  Israel  is  there  to  stay;  (2) 
Arab  unity  will  come  sooner 
than  many  people  think;  (3) 
most  of  today’s  tensions  will 
ease,  including  the  Arab  refu¬ 
gee  problem,  for  there  is  a 
sincere  desire  for  peace  in  all 
Middle  Eastern  countries. 

“The  Arabs  have  a  right  to 
complain  they  have  not  had 
good  coverage  in  the  American 
press,”  said  Mr.  Walters.  “This 
is  their  own  fault  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  of  course.  Israel  has  been 
much  wiser  in  this  respect  and 


has  invited  American  coverage. 
However,  both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  countries  are  extremely 
sensitive  as  to  what  appears 
about  them  in  the  American 
press.  They  are  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  and  wish 
Americans  knew  more  about 
these  matters,  rather  than  only 
the  sensational  aspects  of  their 
day-to-day  problems.” 

Should  Speak  Arabic 
Israel  has  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  press  policy  of  any  nation 
in  that  area,  he  told  E&P. 
“There  is  really  press  freedom 
in  the  Israeli  press,  as  far  as 
domestic  and  political  issues 
are  concerned,”  he  asserted. 
“IMitors  are  free  to  criticize 
the  government.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  united  national 
policy  on  the  Arab  situation.” 

Mr.  Walters  observed  that 
Russians  assigned  to  the  Arab 
nations  all  speak  Arabic.  This 
is  generally  not  the  case  as  far 
as  American  officials  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  added. 

“We  have  got  to  have  Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  who  can  speak 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  order  to 
report  the  full  story,”  said  Mr. 
Walters. 

Carefully-Planned  Trip 
“Stuffy”  Walters,  who  has 
been  directing  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  for  the  past  10 
years  and  who  as  an  editor 


Baby  have  beefs? 

You'd  beef,  too... if  you  were  treated  like  a  toy... shown  off 
before  company . . .  loved  too  little,  or  too  much . . .  bawled  out  for 
bawling... fed  when  you  weren’t  hungry... or  dressed  in  winter 
clothes  in  summer!  Wise  parents  prevent  beefs... by  following 
the  practical  advice  in 

Parentis  and  children 


Her  advice  applies  to  children  of  all  ages  — and  not 
its  least  value  is  in  helping  parents  to  mature!  Six  days 
and  Sunday,  the  column  builds  reader  loyalty  and  circulation!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


by  Gladys  Huntington  Berons... mother,  traveler, 
teacher,  authority  on  psychology  and  pedagogy  . . . 
and  favorite  counselor  to  millions  of  homemakers. 


Chicaffo  T'ribune^lVeBV  York  JYeuvs 
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MnC»  Tribuin‘ Tuirvr,  Chicago 


used  the  report  when  he  was 
with  the  Cowles  Newspapers  in 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis, 
carefully  planned  his  six-week 
trip  in  advance.  He  cleared  the 
way  by  notifying  foreign  em¬ 
bassies  in  Washington  of  his 
plans,  so  that  doors  were 
opened  to  him  on  arrival  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 
His  itinerary  included  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Middle 
Eastem  nations. 

On  his  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  son,  James,  on 
leave  from  the  U.S.  Navy,  as 
well  as  George  Weller,  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent. 

His  big-name  interviews  in¬ 
cluded  men  like  Gamal  Nasser 
of  Egypt,  David  Ben-Gurion  of 
Israel  and  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  In  each  instance,  Mr. 
Walters  “talked  his  way” 
through  his  interviews  and 
came  up  with  fresh  material 
from  these  men  who  were 
eager  to  get  their  point  of  view 
across  to  Americans.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  had  his  son,  Jim,  take 
notes  while  he  and  the  inter¬ 
viewee  talked  frankly  of  prob¬ 
lems  facing  each  of  their  coun¬ 
tries. 


stated.  When  he  was  in  Jordan,  j 
censorship  was  strict  because  f 
the  country  was  under  military  i 

I 

As  a  parting  shot,  Mr.  Wal-  | 
ters  warned  American  newsmen  | 
going  into  the  Middle  East  tu 
avoid  “labels”  and  to  approach  | 
the  people  of  those  countries  | 
with  a  friendly  attitude.  1 

“I  was  looking  for  the  good,  | 
instead  of  the  sensational,”  he  ; 
explained.  “Citizens  talking  to 
citizens  can  pave  the  way  for 
a  better  understanding  between 
our  country  and  the  Middle 
East.” 

Mosley  Attends 
Cartoonists  Meeting  ' 

Zack  Mosley,  creator  of 
“Smilin’  Jack,”  distributed  by  , 
the  Chicago-Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  represented 
U.  S.  cartoonists  at  an  inter¬ 
national  meeting  of  newspaper 
artists  and  cartoonists  in  .Am¬ 
sterdam,  Holland,  July  10-12, 
as  a  guest  of  K.L.M.  Royal 
Dutch  Airlines.  One  cartoonist 
went  from  Canada  and  one 
from  each  of  seven  European 
countries,  plus  a  number  of 
Dutch  newspaper  cartoonists.. 


plans  Expansion 

As  a  result  of  his  trip,  Mr. 
Walters  has  established  a  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service  bureau 
post  on  Cyprus,  with  George 
Weller  covering  the  Arabic 
countries  and  his  wife,  Char¬ 
lotte  Ebener,  assigned  to  Israel. 
Both  will  confer  at  Cypnis 
from  time  to  time  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  each  other’s  obser\'a- 
tions. 

He  plans  to  eventually  en¬ 
large  the  Daily  News  foreign 
staff  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
picked  Cyprus  as  a  bureau  post 
because  of  favorable  cable 
rates. 

Censorship  is  not  a  major 
problem,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Walters 


IT  you  havo  Infornatlonal  builnaai 
infarasH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  | 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and  j 
'  New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News,  ; 

the  national  monthly  business  news- 
I  paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro- 
i  lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


IS  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |3J0. 
Write  for  tampU  copy. 


Highway  Article 
Awards  in  August 

This  year’s  winners  of  the 
Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism 
Awards  will  be  selected  Aug.  12 
when  the  board  of  judges  meets 
in  New  York  City.  The  awards, 
totaling  $9,000,  are  sponsored 
by  Trailmobile  Inc.,  for  articles 
and  editorials  dealing  with  high¬ 
way  improvement  and  use  jirob- 
kms. 

Judges  are:  Marvin  J.  Bar- 
loon,  professor  of  economics. 
Western  Reserve  University; 
Wilson  Hirschfeld,  transporta¬ 
tion  reporter,  Cleveland  Plait 
Dealer;  John  Goldsmith;  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Fleet  Owner; 
George  Koether,  automotive  and 
transportation  editor.  Look  mag¬ 
azine;  Carlton  Morris,  editor, 
Gatesville  (N.  C.)  Index;  and 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  New  Orleans  Timet- 
Picayune. 

a 

PR  Appoiiitmeut 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Republic  of  South  Moluc¬ 
cas  (Spice  Islands),  established 
in  19.50,  has  appointed  Hunt¬ 
ington  &  Napolitan,  Inc.  to 
direct  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  United  States. 
Wally  Huntington  and  .Toseph 
Napolitan  are  former  Spring- 
field  Union  staffers. 
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FOR  TOMORROW 
IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 


r„ 


'•II 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


Since  1636,  when  Harvard  College  was  started 
with  an  endowment  of  BOO  pounds,  education 
has  come  a  long  way  in  America.  And  New 
Kngland  has  maintained  its  dominant  position. 
Today  13%  of  C.S.  colleges  and  universities 
awarding  higher  degrees  are  located  in  the  area 
— twice  the  number  you’d  expect  on  a  p<»pula- 
tion  basis.  Latest  count  showed  over  145, (KX) 
students  enrolled  in  95  Yankee  schools. 

But  they’re  never  satisfied  .  .  .  even  now,  they’rb 
building  for  the  bigger  demands  of  tomorrow: 
Boston  University  has  announced  a  $60  million, 
13-year  development  program;  new  $4  million 
dormitory  for  Brown  University;  construction 
begun  on  University  of  Bridgeport’s  S1,650.0(K) 
building  program;  $4.2  million  laboratory  to  be 
dedicated  at  MIT;  five  New  England  schools  to 
share  $12  million  Ford  Foundation  grants. 

This  educational  expansion  is  founded  in  a  solid 
economy,  a  way  of  life  that  just  doesn’t  know 
when  to  quit.  They  have  more  because  they 
earn  more,  save  more,  spend  more,  than  in 
almost  any  other  area  in  the  country. 

Why  not  stake  your  claim  in  this  bootning 
market  picture?  Come  on  up  now  and  start  tq 
sell  through  the  New  EnglatuI  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Fraa  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa  (M&E),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E).  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E).  Manchester 
Union  Luder  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  <M,  E&S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E).  pistol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S).  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E>,  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E).  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 
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E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1957  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 


(M) 

■(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

■(E) 

(S) 

DEL.\WARE 

WILMINGTON 

News  .  . 

Journal- 

28.386 

26,972 

Every  Evening 

75,201 

73,463 

DISTRICT  OF  COLU.MBIA 

WASHINGTON 

178,491 

171,163 

Post  and 

Times  Herald 

390,461 

42.5,842 

382,456 

416,810 

Star  .  . . 

259,275 

289,619 

256,454 

287,023 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE 

60,016 

61,652 

Timt's  Union  . 

MIAMI 

.  152,835 

159,169 

141,486 

152.216 

Herald  . 

287,449 

345,387 

269,781 

316,990 

News 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

149,269 

121,681 

142,228 

116,509 

lndei)endent  ...  . 

93.572 

33,387 

99,605 

83’,767 

32,932 

87,554 

TAMPA 

Times  .  . 

Tribune  .  ... 

.  134!597 

47,048 

43,370 

154,2i2 

128,812 

144,818 

GEORGIA 

ATI*\NTA 

Con.stitution 

196,003 

262,376 

190,192 

259443 

Jourmtl  and 

Constitution  . . 

COLUMBUS 
Enquirer  . 

25,153 

512,-559 

23,837 

606,205 

28,583 

28,767 

Ledger-Enquirer 

SAVANNAH 

49,618 

47,627 

News  . 

Press  . 

53,661 

23,’8V4 

64,438 

52,084 

23,427 

62,078 

IDAHO 

IDAHO  FALLS 

Post  Agister  ... 

4,747 

12,020 

16,815 

4,390 

11,557 

16,994 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

American  .  . 

533,363 

614,098 

660,075 

524,823 

603,670 

706,407 

Sun-Times 

•595,582 

(All  Day)  . 

.  .  #943,741 

662,075 

•563,922 

644,034 

Tribune  .... 

1,319,614 

935,732 

1,369,959 

•Not  included  in 

total. 

^ChanKed  from  all  day  lo  morning  effective  March  4,  1957. 
DECATUR 


Herald  . . 

35,486 

35,795 

Review  . . 

30,811 

31,007 

Herald  and  Review  . 

55,283 

65,556 

PEORIA 

Journal  Star  . 

35,682 

66,464 

91,668 

34,951 

66,986 

91,863 

ROCKFORD 

Register- Republic 

34,132 

33,249 

Star 

53,698 

71,930 

50,202 

67,1T7 

WAUKEGAN 

News-Sun 

29,380 

28,003 

FORT  WAYNE 
Journal  Gazette 

62,635 

INDIAN 

A 

62,787 

News  Sentinel  . . 

76,5h 

77,ii8 

Journal  Gazette  . . 

94,408 

93,839 

GARY 

Post-Tribune  ... 

55,303 

51,282 

61,161 

46,176 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News  . 

173,600 

167,101 

Star  . . . 

212,047 

324,87.5 

208,258 

320,603 

Times  . . 

95,776 

106,156 

97,429 

104,673 

SOUTH  BEND 
Tribune 

110,233 

113,901 

110,014 

118,287 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star  . . 

28,625 

28,492 

Tribune  . 

30,244 

30,601 

Tribune-Star  . 

47,359 

46,982 

VINCENNES 

Sun  Commercial 

13,792 

14,495 

13,548 

14,119 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 
Gazette  . 

IOWA 

63,213 

64,747 

61,796 

62,672 

D'ES  MOINES 
Register  . 

226,0.57 

522,098 

226,736 

625,147 

Tribune  . . 

136,455 

138,009 

MASON  CITY 

Globe  Gazette  . 

25,436 

26,294 

SIOUX  CITY 

Journal  . 

Journal  Tribune  . . . 

57,225 

21,041 

60,167 

68,547 

21,721 

62,949 

EMPORIA 

Gazette  .  . . 

K.4NSAS 

8,676  _ 

8,890 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1957  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 


(M)  '(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

■(E) 

(S)  ■ 

KANSAS  CITY 

Kansan  . 

_  30,013 

30,124 

29,583 

29,661 

MIN 

TOPEKA 

SUr 

Capital  . 

65,514  _ 

66,885 

64,304 

66.089 

Trib 

State  Journal  . 

_  23,960 

23,471 

ST. 

WICHITA 

DUi) 

Beacon  . 

_  98,032 

129,154 

101,267 

133.544 

Pion 

Eagle  . 

103,340  72,686 

122,437 

95,499 

70,616 

113,529 

WIN 

Ne« 

KENTUCKY 

FRANKFORT 

State  Journal 

_  5,656 

6,796 

6,711 

5,882 

Bib 

LEXINGTON 

Her 

Herald  . 

38,426  _ 

36,402 

JAf 

Leader 

_  26,337 

24,917 

(Ha 

Herald-Leader  . 

59,222 

57,470 

Nes 

LOUISVILLE 

Da 

Courier  Journal 

222,546  _ 

311.094 

215,847 

313,633 

J 

Times  . 

, . . .  177,882 

176,653 

Sf> 

PADUCAH 

ME 

Sun-Democrat  .  .... 

_  25,.326 

25,476 

25.691 

25,676 

Sta 

M( 

LOUISIANA 

Her 

Pos 

BATON  ROUGE 

Po 

Advocate  . 

29,999  _ 

50,905 

27,868 

47.121 

State-Times  . 

_  32,035 

32,045 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Item  . 

_  105,560 

102,602 

107,184 

106,361 

CA 

Times  Picayune  .  . 

190,915  _ 

184,614 

Sot 

States  ....... 

_  105,484 

103,698 

KA 

Times  Picayune 

Sta 

States  .... 

288,453 

281,973 

SHREVEPORT 

Journal  . . 

_  62,766 

51,620 

Ga 

Times  . 

87,982 

108,538 

85,158 

103,742 

ST 

Gl 

MAINE 

Pn 

AUGUSTA 

SI 

Kennebec  Journal 

12,922  _ 

12,952 

N« 

LEWISTON-AUBURN 

U 

Sun  . 

31,296  _ 

31.S04 

N 

Journal  . 

_  15,209 

15,679 

PORTLAND 

Press  Herald  .  . 

50,719  _ 

48,977 

Express  ...  ... 

_  .30,104 

30,469 

Telegram  .  ... 

95,315 

92,609 

B 

MARYLAND 

St 

p 

BALTIMORE 

s 

American  .......  . 

338,766 

328,516 

News  Post  . 

_  232,466 

232,897 

H 

Sun  ...  . 

192,302  217,711 

326,550 

187,914 

213,891 

322.240 

CUMBERLAND 

B 

News  . 

11,990 

30.591 

11,806 

30,016 

M 

Times  . . 

_  22,085 

21,877 

> 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1 

ATTLEBORO 

Sun  . 

_  10,495 

10,494 

BOSTON 

G 

Advertiser  .  ... 

553,314 

644.206 

I 

American  . 

181,160 

186,213 

H 

Record  . 

401,583  _ 

384,183 

T 

Christian  Science 

L 

Monitor  . 

174,399 

172,886 

S 

Globe  . 

221,970  165,628 

4.39,531 

127.699 

162,333 

381.624 

J 

Herald  . 

201,626 

308,376 

131,689 

254,888 

J 

Traveler  .  .  . 

_  193,854 

198,580 

( 

LAWRENCE 

1 

Eagle  . 

3,230  _ 

3,144 

Tribune 

_  36,771 

36,123 

Sun  . . 

10.221 

9,874 

NEW  BEDFORD 

Standard  Times  .  . 

_  60,868 

61,317 

60,627 

61,949 

WORCESTER 

Gazette  . 

_  103,861 

103,342 

Telegram  . 

56,678  _ 

106,665 

56,669 

106,798 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT 

Free  Press  . . 

461,167 

607,128 

445.735 

500.121 

News  . 

_  469,389 

586,667 

459,160 

573.375 

Times  . 

_  396,234 

501,683 

405,245 

622.688 

FLINT 

Journal  . 

_  94,668 

93,847 

93,707 

92,819 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald  . 

52,103  _ 

83,363 

49,671 

79,426 

Press  .  . . . 

_  115,264 

114,970 

KALAMAZOO 

Gazette  ...... 

_  49,402 

60,262 

48,701 

49.419 

MUSKEGON 

Chronicle  . . 

44,430 

44.453 

SAGINAW 

News  . 

60,587 

60,536 

50,429 

50.871 

MINNESOTA 

AUSTIN 

Herald  . 

_  13,228 

13,012 

DULUTH 

News  Tribune  ... 

61.940  _ 

49,83! 

Herald  . . 

_  29,7.36 

81.667 

. .  ....  ....  ....  Ol.vvi 

New*  Tribune  .  ....  ....  74,856  ....  ...  iS,9w 


g 


E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1957  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 


SINNEAPOI.IS 

Sttr  . 

Tribune  . 

ST.  PAl  L 
Disi)atch  ... 
Pioneer  Press 
WINONA 
Ne»>  . 


biloxi-(;llfport 

Herald  . 

JACKSON 
Oarion-Ledper 
News  . .  • 

Clarion-Ledper- 
Jackson  News  . 

State  Times . 

MERIDIAN 

Star  . .  .  . . 

MCKSBURG 

Herald  . 

Post 

Post  Herald  . . 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU 
^uthenst  Missourian 
KANSAS  CITY 

Star  . 

Times  .  ... 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Gazette  . 

News  Press  ... 

ST.  I,OUIS 
Globe  Democrat 
Post  Diaontch 
SPRINGHEUD’ 

News  ... 

Leader  Press 
News  and  Ijeader 


BILLINGS 

Gazette  . 

BUTTE-ANACONDA 

Standard  . . . . 

Post  . .  . 

Standard 

great  falls 

Tribune  . 

Leader  . 

Tribune  . 

MISSOULA 

Mis.soulian  . 

Sentinel  . 

Missnulian  ...  . 


_  290,542 

207,638 

627.122 

207.338 

290,442 

_  124,822 

94,276  - 

197.916 

92.136 

122.311 

_  21.369 

21.463 

MISSISSIPPI 

_  26,235 

25,971 

46,203  - 

_  37.755 

44.610 

37,473 

23,2.')4 

80.415 

23.244 

26.123 

_  19.901 

19.870 

20.804 

3.078  _ 

9.450 

9..332 

3.101 

9,361 

MISSOURI 

_  15.026 

14.578 

_  348.250 

341,941 

366.441 

342.395 

349.132 

41.277  - 

48.730 

soisoti 

41.107 

48^741 

315.441  - 

..  .  411.061 

374.2.51 

521.224 

300.375 

402.439 

21,807  _ 

_  36.130 

57.979 

21.499 

35.797 

MONTANA 

26.387  10.880 

.38.176 

24.924 

10.491 

19..578  _ 

10.812 

26.122 

18.682 

10.'789 

33.797  _ 

_  9,318 

38.130 

33.325 

8.590 

14.721  _ 

_  3..344 

14.318 

3..503 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1957  Period  Ending  March 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E) 

NEW  MEXICO 


grand  island 

Independent 

HASTINGS 

Tribune  . 

LINCOLN 
Star  ...  . . 

Journal  . . 
Journal-Star 
OMAHA 

World  Herald  . 


RENO 

Gazette  . . , . , 
Nevada  Sute 
Journal  . . , 


17.700 

NEBRASK.4 

18.563  - 

16.229 


128,231  122.126  262,439  131.625  122.022  264.886 

NEVADA 

_  17.568  17,087  - 

12.990  _  20.907  12.311  _  19,828 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester 

Lnion  leader 

lil!  •  •  •  *48.575  .  *46,073 

AH  Day  paiier.  Not  include<l  in  total. 

fesMOITH  .  ■■ 

"*™ld  . .  .  12.135 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
Preaa 

Camden  . 

^^“rier  Pont 
JERSEY  CITY 
Journal 
NEWARK 

S'aNlcdirer 

TRENTON 

Times 

Tinies-Advertiser 

if^ntonian 

CITY 


NEW  JERSEY 

37.066  _  26.830  36,269  25,757 

82.916  ..  76.359 

_  101,162  _  _  100.863 

290.276  340.277  _  282,619  320.135 

214.920  _  357,651  214.843  325.669 


inion'city  .  . 

Hudion  Dispotch  ...  68.037  ...  _  67,276 

^  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  13,  1957 


626.498 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Journal  . 

42,797 

68,888 

40,002 

53.584 

Tribune  . 

28,724 

26,767 

189.084 

SANTA  FE 

New  Mexican  . 

12.263 

12,779 

11,478 

12.088 

ALBANY 

Knickerbocker  News 
Times  Union  . 

NEW  YORK  , 

_  53,870  _ 

60.169  .  120.788 

60,085 

64.523 

iiojis 

BUFFALO 

Courier  Express  .  . 

171.51C 

316,268 

162,185 

308,731 

News  ....  . 

301,075 

298.412 

76.403 

GLENS  FALLS 

Post-Star  . 

Times  . 

15,423 

8,619 

14,747 

8,503 

26,686 

NEW  YORK  (See 

Herald  Tribune 

note  on 
367.248 

page  70) 

676,488 

374,417 

596.308 

20,749 

Journal  American 

698,881 

863,576 

680,910 

878.083 

Mirror  . . . . 

876,938 

1.477.582 

842.023 

1,503,200 

News  . 

2.083.972 

3,620.276 

2.090,827 

3,618,762 

Post  . 

428,81'7 

293,235 

418,6'76 

289,830 

9.196 

Times  . 

622.843 

1,277,140 

570.693 

1,230.067 

World-TcleKram 
&  Sun  . . 

577.891 

584,115 

TROY 

Record  . . 

6,516 

6,529 

Times  Record  . 

41,672 

41,567 

367.375 

I'TICA 

Press  . . 

25,919 

25.149 

Observer  Dispatch  . 

46,376 

53,931 

45,890 

.52.081 

ASHEVILLE 

Citizen  . 

Times  . 

Citizen  Times  .  . 
CHARLOTTE 

News  . 

Obserz’er  . . 

GREENSBORO 

News  . 

Record  .  .  . . 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Journal  . 

Sentinel  . . 

Journal  nnd 

Sentinel  ...  .  . 


FARGO 

Forum 

GRAND  FORKS 
Herald  . 


AKRON 
Beacon  Journal 
CINCINNATI 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Post  . 

Times-Star  . 

CLEVELAND 

News  . 

Plain  Dealer  . 

Press 

COLUMBUS 

Citizen  . . 

Dispatch  ... 
Ohio  State  Journal 

LIMA 

News  . 

TOLEDO 

Blade  . 

Times  . .  . 

YOUNGSTOWN 
Vindicator  & 
Telefcram  . . . 


ENID 

Eatrle  . . 

News  . 

MUSKOGEE 

Phoenix  . 

Times  Democrat 
Phoenix  and 
Times  Demrrcrat 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
Oklahoman  .  . . 

Times  . 

TULSA 

Tribune  . 

World  . . 


EUGENE 
Retzister  Guard  . 
PORTLAND' 

Oregronian  . 

Orepron  Journal 
SALEM 

Capital  Journal 
OreRon  Statesman 


24,883 

63,366 

23,960 

52.944 

152.709 

68.065 

169'.'701 

145,686 

70.408 

169,974 

85,320 

27.'308 

97,679 

83,524 

26.163 

94.680 

60,366 

37,686 

73,131 

66.617 

35,773 

70.006 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

27,374 

25,085 

61,240 

27,178 

24.473 

60,554 

34,649 

33,493 

35.583 

33,454 

OHIO 

162.319 

171,080 

158.461 

164,875 

220.529 

169.050 

161,161 

289,371 

210,398 

166'.688 

156,261 

286.242 

302.'266 

138,462 

317,004 

508,162 

303.313 

146.293 

316.6'l'4 

533,523 

86.346 

91.617 

179,407 

103.985 

249.360 

80.184 

90,066 

174,072 

104.245 

242,217 

36,107 

37,603 

34,776 

36,997 

4L841 

194.501 

184,067 

43,'3'94 

194,780 

180,674 

100.227 

144,664 

98,693 

141.078 

OKLAHOMA 

15,33V 

7.972 

20.893 

15.326 

7,810 

20.774 

12,781 

3,’422 

15.980 

11,585 

3,608 

14.865 

150.203 

111. '686 

247.346 

166,573 

112,'6'3'3 

252,803 

95,689 

76,808 

154.93.5 

92.693 

76,399 

163.663 

OREGON 

33.210 

3.3.303 

33,786 

33,658 

2.32.3.38 

181,216 

296,204 

200.020 

233,219 

181,9i6 

296,260 

201.476 

20.265 

17,250 

20.377 

19,'469 

17,322 

19,484 

69 
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Period  Ending  March  31.  1957 

Period  Ending  March  31.  1956 

(M)  (E)  (S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

ALLENTOWN 

Call  . 

PEXN'SYLV'ANIA 

72,272  . 

69,275 

_  22,066  - 

21.418 

72.760 

Call-Chronicle  .  .  . 

_  ...  77,823 

JOHNSTOWN 
Tribune-Democrat 
(All  Day) 

•60.216  _  _ 

•60.386 

•All  Day  Paper. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Not  included  in  total. 

_  718.007  755.595 

716,622 

731,983 

609.350  _  1,160,783 

61.5,803 

1,157,087 

News  . 

_  192,401 

166.685 

PITTSBURGH 

269,819  -  - 

269,645 

.301.859  61.5.193 

29«,189 

500.86.3 

Sun  Telecraph  . . 

176,662  413,493 

180,241 

418.873 

REAniNG 

_  49.696  60.472 

49.647 

68,814 

Times  ...  . 

37.350  _  _ 

36,911 

PROVIDENCE 

RHODE  ISLAND 

_  148.199  _ 

148.236 

Jou?*nal  . 

.55,970  _  186.209 

53.553 

185,618 

WOONSOCKET 

Call  . 

ANDERSON 
Ir.dei>endent  . 

_  26.323 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

4.5.371  -  45,727 

43.877 

26.066 

44,2.33 

Mail  .  . 

6.918 

7.b’57 

CHARLESTON 

News  and  Courier 

59,597  -  - 

65,674 

Post 

30,.5.5.5  - 

30,2.59 

News  and  Courier 

67,512 

64,652 

COLUMBIA 

Record  . . 

.  27,.564  _ 

28,563 

State  ...  . 

8.3.870  91,232 

81.273 

88.340 

GREENVILLE 

News 

76.476  _  82,010 

74.792 

80.063 

Piedmont  . . 

20.509 

24,292 

ABERDEEN 

American-News 

.SOUTH  DAKOTA 

20,704  20.612 

20.864 

20,795 

MITCHELL 

Republic  . 

.  17.8.35 

18.064 

RAPID  CITY 

Journal  .... 

2.5.l!'4  25.215 

25.137 

25.047 

SIOUX  FALI^ 
Arjrus-Leader 

_  51.575  .52.565 

52,438 

53.292 

KNOXVILLE 

Journal  . 

TENNESSEE 

79,114  _  91,397 

83.128 

92.465 

News-Sentinel  . 

..  102.071  107.220 

106,143 

110,916 

MEMPHIS 
Commercial  Appeal 

. .  211.459  _ 

211.314 

Press-Scimitar 

..  147,020 

143.845 

Commercial  Appeal  , 

. .  263.076 

263,384 

NASHVILLE 

Banner  . 

Tennessean  . .  . 

95  90Q 

119,508  201,436 

115,624 

92,148 

198,629 

UNION  CITY 

Messenprer  . 

4.894 

4,632 

DALLAS 

News  . 

TEXAS 

206.863  _  212.242 

212.708 

214.038 

Times  Herald 

174,409  181,429 

173,560 

176,015 

FORT  WORTH 

Press  . 

.52.896  50.614 

66.367 

62.934 

Star  Teletrram 

115,477  138, .328  228,951 

116,38i 

134.810 

229.415 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle  . 

209,022  233.613 

204.054 

228.604 

Po-t 

203,743  .  .  214.165 

202.944 

215,883 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express  . 

67,401 

70.033 

News  . . 

.  77.614 

75.163 

Express-News 

109,618 

116.303 

liiirht 

-  104,996  131,1.50 

105,810 

135,124 

WACO 

News  Tribune  .  . . 

24,616  _  _ 

23,805 

Times  Herald 

26.852 

26,873 

Tribune-Herald 

.  .  .  45,847 

45,433 

LOGAN 

Herald  Journal  .  .  . 

UTAH 

6.822  6,796 

6,704 

6.6,53 

OGDEN 

Stnndard- Examiner 

-  28.641  28, .527 

28.171 

28,122 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Deseret 

News-Telesrram 

.  87,775 

87,246 

Tribune  . . 

98,115  _  180,358 

9.5,494 

178.381 

BURLINGTON 

Free  Press  . 

VERMONT 

29,459 

29,327 

News  ....... 

4,958  11,903 

5,292 

11.854 

RUTLAND 

Herald 

20,149 

20,602 

Period  Ending  March  31.  1957  Period  Ending  March  31.  1956  I  * 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S)  I 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA 

Gazette  . 

13.130 

12.391 

NORFOLK 

Virjrinian  Pilot  . . 
Ledjrer  Dispatch 

and  Star  . 

Vir^rinian  Pilot 
anti  Star  ..... 

107.323 

93.684 

140,496 

103,364 

91.008 

138, aw 

RICHMOND 

News  Leader  ... 

106,082 

102,617 

Times  Dispatch  .  .  . 

.  133.671 

185.1.^3 

1.30,261 

181,854 

ROANOKE 

Times  . 

46,949 

85.366 

46.473 

)'3,:14 

World-News  .  . 

4.i6l7 

41,964 

BRKMKRTON 
Sun  nn<l  News 

Senrohliirht  . 

SEATTl.K 

Post-Intellirrenccr  ... 

Times  . 

SPOKANE 

Oironicic  . . 

Spokesman-Review 

YAKIMA 

Herald  . 

Republic  . 


CHARLESTON 
(JaJiette  ...... 

Mail 

HUNTINGTON 
Her.'ild  Oispateb  .  . 
Advertiser  . .  .  . 
Herald  Advertiser  . 
MORGANTOWN 
n  minion  News 

Post  . 

WHEELING 
Intelliiiencer  ... 
News  RcKister  .  . . 


GREEN  BAY 
Pres.s-Ga/ette 
MAOISON 
Caiiital  Times 
Wisconsin 

Slate  Journal 
MILWAUKEE 

.Tiurnal  . 

Sentinel  ...... 

SUPERIOR 
Telettram  .  . 


CHEYENNE 
Eacle  . .  .  . 
State  Tribune 
SHERIDAN 
Press  . 


WASHINGTON 


21.464 

21.547 

190,929 

215,i.W 

261.292 

248,617 

188.211 

209.651 

263.94; 

242.045 

92,777 

77,502 

147^268 

90.990 

77.629 

145.4(8 

16.123 

17.205 

32.066 

15.840 

17,370 

31,I8‘ 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

80,945 

59.567 

87.706 

60,148 

81.111 

68.226 

88.0« 

59.500 

42.311 

22.059 

.52.747 

41,514 

22.161 

52.nJ 

9,698 

9,928 

9,451 

9.815 

1 

22,257 

31.466' 

51,92'5 

21.651 

31.04.5 

50.5:) 

WISCONSIN 

39.161 

38.035 

43.368 

43.604 

47,283 

77,890 

46.506 

79, KO 

190,037 

354,879 

497.947 

233,780 

185.397 

350.805 

23.5.50 

21,313 

21.447 

WYOMING 

10,807 

10,40.3 

1o!374 

10..576 

10.278 

10.15' 

7,139 

7.186 

NOTE  ON  NEW  YORK  CITY — Circulation  fiiriires  for  the  New  York  TiiW" 
and  New  York  Post  were  transiwised  in  the  ?'&P-AI!C  data  (July  U.  I"® 
71).  Tbe  correct  Times  fisui'es:  (M)  5.5.5.726,  (S)  1.227,708  for  the  Mait’ 
.31.  1955  period;  (M)  570,693,  (S)  1,230,067  for  the  March  31,  1956  perioil 
The  correct  Post  ficrures:  lE)  417.550,  (S)  298,830  for  19.55;  (E)  418,5.' 
(S)  289,830  for  1956.  iFrom  E&P  July  21.  1956  issue.) 


(ABC  Totals  for  Period  Ending  March  31) 


19.V7 

Number  of 
Publications 

Paid 

Circuit 

U.S.A.  A.B.C.  . 

U.S.A.  Non-A.B.C.  . 

U.S.A.  Total  . . 

.  1,586 

.  703 

.  2,289 

102..')86.85* 

1.2885 

106,87r(,li! 

Canada  A.B.C.  . . 

. .  103 

4.422.1«' 

Canada  Non-A.B.C. 

6 

134ii 

Canada  Total 

109 

4.430i 

Combined  .V.B.C . . . 

Combined  Non-A.B.C . . . 

.  1,689 

. . .  709 

107.009, Oft 
4.301.J«! 

Combined  Total  . . . 

. . .  2,398 

11 1.310, 

Source:  ABC  Publisher's 

Statements;  Standard 

Rate  &  D*" 

Service  and  Canadian  Advertising. 
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Young  Ideas 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

and  looked  at  something  there. 

On  Page  One  that  day  our 
top  story  was  a  story  about  a 
gambling  raid,  but  its  llrst 
paragraph  attracted  only  69% 
of  the  men  and  52%  of  the 
women  who  looked  at  the  paper. 

A  story  on  Young  Ideas  page 
attracted  55%  of  the  boys  and 
62%  of  the  girls. 

The  Gilbert  column  surprised 
me  by  running  second  on  the 
page.  It  appealed  to  37%  of 
the  boys  and  76%  of  the  girls. 

There  is  one  bad  thing  about 
this  location  for  the  Gilbert 
feature.  I  believe  it  a  valuable 
one  for  the  adult  reader,  and 
our  survey  showed  that  the 
adult  reader  did  not  seek  it  out 
when  placed  on  the  youth  page. 

In  this  location  it  attracted  only 
57«  of  the  men  and  26%  of  the 
women. 

Boys  were  a  bit  more  in¬ 
terested  in  Page  One  than  the 
girls,  although  a  little  bit  less 
interested  than  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  86%  of  the  boys 
read  something  on  Page  One 
and  767e  of  the  girls. 

On  Page  2  and  3  the  boys 
fell  away,  the  girls  came  on 
strong.  Their  reason  was  cloth¬ 
ing  ads  aimed  at  women. 

When  we  get  down  to  radio 
and  TV,  the  interests  of  both 
revive,  but  in  each  case  the 
interest  of  the  girls  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  boys.  Then  we 
come  to  sports  and  here,  of 
course,  the  boys’  interest  soared ; 

86%  of  them  looked  at  the  first 
sports  page,  but  surprise  — 
nearly  half  as  many  girls  did 
so, —  39% — and  our  page  that 
morning  had  nothing  with  any 
apparent  especial  appeal  for  a 
girl.  The  boys’  interest  con¬ 
tinues  greater  for  the  second 
and  third  sports  pages,  and 
then  the  girls’  interest  in 
amusements,  movies  and  such 
again  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  boys,  although  both  are  high. 

Through  the  Paper 
W’e  have  spoken  of  the  Young 
Ideas  page  which  started  Sec¬ 
tion  3.  Notice  the  high  reader- 
ship  of  comics,  again  with  the 
girls  exceeding  the  boys. 

Naturally  the  girls  are  more 
interested  in  society  news  and 
m  the  advertising  that  goes 
with  society  news  than  are  the 
boys. 

The  high  readership  on  Page 
22  I  can  account  for  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  death  notices 
nre  there. 

With  Page  23  we  come  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things 
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of  the  whole  survey,  the  youth 
readership  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  They  almost  completely 
ignored  the  first  four  pages  of 
our  section.  These  were  real 
estate  ads  and  our  young  read¬ 
ers  weren’t  about  to  buy  a 
house. 

On  Page  27  there  is  a  sudden 
spurt  forward  by  the  girls.  The 
reason  was  Positions,  Women — 
jobs  for  girls  and  women.  On 
the  next  page.  Page  28,  things 
balance  out.  This  advertises 
jobs  for  both  men  and  women. 

On  Page  29  only  the  boys 
are  left.  Positions,  Men.  On 
Page  38  they  drop  away.  It 
offered  rooms  for  rent,  livestock, 
and  stuff  like  that. 

But  on  Page  31  suddenly  the 
boys  are  back.  What  is  more, 
they  remain  with  us,  plowing 
through  the  next  seven  pages. 
Stop  a  moment  and  realize  just 
what  these  figures  mean.  It 
means  that  of  the  98  boys  who 
picked  up  the  Enquirer  that 
Saturday  morning  and  looked 
at  something  more  than  Page 
One,  a  third  of  them  turned 
back  into  these  classified  ad 
pages  and  looked  at  something 
on  each  of  these  seven  succeed¬ 
ing  pages.  I  imagine  most  of 
you  can  guess  what  it  was. 

Yes,  it  was  used  cars. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  all 
means  that  the  young  reader 
wants  to  read  your  paper  and 
ours,  and  that  if  we  give  him 
the  kind  of  stuff  he  is  looking 
for,  he  will  sit  down  and  do  so. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  we 
have  hit  on  a  way  to  make 
friends  for  the  future. 


Promotions 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

scriptions  attributed  to  this 
insurance.  Barry  Bingham  and 
Mark  wanted  off  that  pogo 
stick,  but  there  was  no  ex¬ 
perience  by  which  to  be  guided. 
Anyway,  Barry  decided  to  take 
the  plunge.  And  in  1940,  Mark 
could  report  that  out  of  those 
117,000  policy  holders,  there 
had  been  only  15  complaints. 

There  had  been  a  saving  of 
14.03%  per  year  in  circulation 
department  expenses,  exclnsive 
of  the  cost  of  white  space,  com¬ 
position  and  writing  of  insur¬ 
ance  promotion  ads.  Moreover 
in  the  four-year  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  abandonment  of  in¬ 
surance  and  the  concentration 
of  interest  in  the  news  and 
editorial  product,  the  papers 
gained  46,000  daily  circulation 
and  43,000  more  on  Sundays. 

In  a  3-Paper  City 

An  old  story  and  not  entirely 
applicable?  All  right,  let’s  take 


a  current  one.  A  major  city. 
Three  newspapers. 

I  have  seen  the  ABC  records 
for  a  23-year  period.  For  at 
least  13  of  those  years,  paper 
“A”  has  gone  from  one  offer 
to  another.  By  1956,  with  in¬ 
flation,  the  picture  puzzle  had 
a  $50,000  price  tag  on  it. 

Paper  “B”  has  not  appar¬ 
ently  promoted  steadily  through 
the  23-year  period.  It  did  for 
the  first  four,  with  atlases, 
dictionaries  and  in.surance,  but 
then  offered  nothing  for  a 
period  of  14  years.  Then  it 
began  again  with  a  $20,000 
puzzle  contest,  moved  up  to  a 
$25,000  contest,  and  by  last 
Fall  had  stepped  up  its  awards 
by  a  few  more  dollars  and 
added  a  $2,000  crossword  puzzle 
contest. 

Paper  “C”  gave  cookbooks, 
atlases  and  dictionaries  for  the 
first  five  years  and  sold  in¬ 
surance  up  until  1949.  For  the 
last  eight  years,  ABC  reports 
no  insurance  and  no  contests 
of  any  kind. 

The  circulation  record  is  that 
paper  “A,”  the  steadiest  pro¬ 
moter  of  all  three,  is  in  third 
place,  more  than  50,000  behind 
the  top  paper.  Paper  “B”  was 
on  top  briefly,  is  now  second. 
Paper  “C,”  the  non-contest  pro¬ 
moter,  is  in  first  place. 

The  implications  are  clear. 


John  Huston  Dies; 

Iowa  Press  Leader 

Ottu.mwa,  Iowa 

John  Huston,  publisher  of 
the  Ottumwa  Courier,  died  of 
a  heart  ailment  July  9  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  two  months. 
He  was  76  years  old. 

.Mr.  Huston  was  president  of 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  in 
1936,  received  its  master  editor- 
publisher  award  in  1950  and 
served  three  years  as  director 
of  the  Inland  Press  Association. 
He  was  active  in  the  Associated 
Press  and  also  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  started  in  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Courier  in 
the  Fall  of  1897  after  several 
years  as  street  and  delivery 
salesman.  He  climbed  in  the 
business  through  the  successive 
posts  of  circulation  manager, 
advertising  solicitor,  advertising 
manager  and  business  manager. 
He  seiwed  under  two  publish¬ 
ers,  the  late  A.  W.  Lee  and  the 
late  James  F.  Powell,  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  post  of  publisher  at 
the  latter’s  death  in  1928. 

Mr.  Huston  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  convention  in 
1936.  He  was  a  fourth  degree 
Knight  of  Columbus. 


Boatman  Told 
First  Inkling 
Of  Disaster 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Press  on  June 
28  had  exclusive  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  the  disaster  that 
struck  Cameron,  La.  (E&P, 
July  6,  page  11). 

A  Press  reporter,  Pat  O’¬ 
Bryan,  had  the  first  accurate 
information  from  Cameron  via 
marine  telephone.  His  radio¬ 
telephone  contact  with  a  tug¬ 
boat  captain  beached  at  Cam¬ 
eron  was  the  only  direct  link 
with  that  city  until  Friday 
night. 

Press  reporter-photographer 
teams  were  the  first  on  the 
scene  —  and  the  first  to  come 
hack  from  Cameron.  Marie 
Dauplaise  and  Horace  Tucker 
flew  over  the  stricken  area  and 
returned  to  the  city  room  by 
11:30  A.M.  Friday. 

Calls  to  .Sheriff 

“Our  first  information  indi¬ 
cated  two  people  were  dead  and 
that  23  more  were  stranded  on 
a  number  of  boats  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  marshes  near 
Cameron,”  Mr.  O’Bryan  said. 

“Then  we  heard  that  there 
was  a  body  on  those  boats  and 
that  a  woman  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  aboard  one  of  them. 

“I  got  that  information  from 
a  sheriff  in  Lake  Charles,  La., 
who  was  trying  to  get  a  heli¬ 
copter  from  the  sheriff’s  office 
in  Houston. 

“Then  I  called  a  marine  op¬ 
erator  to  see  if  she  could  raise 
any  boats  near  Cameron.  This 
tug  boat  captain  first  told  me 
that  a  Coast  Guard  office  had 
told  him  that  27  people  were 
dead. 

“I  asked  him  to  go  ashore 
and  find  Sheriff  O.  B.  Carter  in 
Cameron,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  ask  Sheriff  Carter  to 
come  to  the  phone. 

“Sheriff  Carter  said  he  was 
too  busy  to  come  to  the  phone 
but  relayed  the  message  that  he 
knew  of  87  people  who  were 
dead  at  that  time.” 

The  Press  used  the  87  esti¬ 
mate  in  its  city  edition  —  first 
inkling  that  a  major  disaster 
was  in  the  offing. 

“A  little  later,”  Mr,  O’Bryan 
said,  “Sheriff  Carter  sent  word 
by  the  tug  captain  that  over 
100  were  dead.” 

The  Press  had  Friday  street 
sale  of  more  than  35,000  copies. 
Editor  George  Carmack  re¬ 
ported. 
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Gallup  Report 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


before  9  A.M.  And  as  many 
look  at  television  news  after  6 
P.M.  as  read  a  newspaper  in 
this  time  period. 

Circulation  Lag 

Total  newspaper  circulation 
for  the  country  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  when  examined  from  a 
long-term  point  of  view.  But 
during  the  last  six  years  circu¬ 
lation  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of 
families.  This  is  one  disturbing 
fact.  Another  is  that  in  this 
inflationary  period  with  news¬ 
print,  labor,  and  editorial  costs 
moving  constantly  upward,  cir¬ 
culation  must  not  only  be  held, 
but  newspaper  prices  must  in- 
ci’ease  to  meet  the  growing  ex¬ 
pense  of  publishing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  reader  must  be  asked  to 
pay  more  for  his  newspaper. 
The  question  is,  will  he  pay 
more,  and  how  much  more?  Is 
the  newspaper  in  a  strong 
enough  editorial  position  to 
raise  the  cost  per  copy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain — yes, 
even  increase  circulation? 

Climate  for  Price  Rise 

This  was  one  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  concerns  of  this  study.  It 
may  be  of  some  comfort  to  tell 
you  that  66%  of  all  adults  in¬ 
terviewed  said  they  thought 
newspapers  were  entitled  to  an 
increase  in  price.  In  short,  tliere 
is  a  favorable  climate  for  rais¬ 
ing  circulation  rates. 

But  a  lot  of  other  factors 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
such  a  step  is  contemplated. 
Most  important  is  whether  the 
newspaper  can  increase  its  hold 
on  the  public.  Can  the  newspa¬ 
per  be  improved  sufficiently  to 
overcome  the  resistance  to  a 
10c  price  or  even  a  15c  price  in 
some  areas?  Can  the  newspaper 
ask  for  a  higher  price  without 
taking  account  of  what  com¬ 
peting  media  have  to  offer? 

New  Editorial  Conception 

A  new  editorial  conception,  I 
believe,  is  required  to  meet 
today’s  competition.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  people  to  pay 
more  money  for  a  newspaper 
whose  editorial  emphasis  is  on 
the  very  same  news  which 
these  people  have  already  heard 
on  their  radios,  or  seen  on  their 
television  sets. 

The  newspaper  must  offer 
far  more  than  this.  It  must 
have  something  extra  to  sell 
each  day.  From  the  point  of 


view  of  editorial  planning  this 
means  knowing  what  special 
feature  will  be  offered  to  read¬ 
ers  next  Friday,  next  Tuesday, 
and  perhaps  every  day  for  the 
next  two  months.  The  time  may 
well  come,  if  it  hasn’t  already, 
when  newspaper  editors  must 
plan  as  far  ahead  for  each 
issue  as  magazine  editors  do. 

Our  search  for  editorial  ideas 
recognized  the  following  guides. 
The  material  had  to  be  exclu¬ 
sive,  of  high  interest,  and  with 
an  impact  that  would  leave  the 
reader  wdth  a  “good  feeling,”  a 
feeling  that  he  had  “gotten  a 
lot”  for  his  time  and  money. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
been  successful  in  buildnig  cir¬ 
culation  (and  with  a  high  cir¬ 
culation  rate)  by  pointing  out 
to  prospective  buyers  that  this 
publication  will  help  them  on 
the  road  to  business  success. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a 
real  sense,  has  made  itself  a 
means  to  an  end. 

Far  Too  Modest 

The  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  far  too  modest  in 
selling  their  product  and  in 
reminding  the  public  what  its 
full  and  proper  use  will  do  for 
readers.  Whereas  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  asked  question  through¬ 
out  the  world  is  supposed  to  be, 
“When  do  I  eat?”,  in  the 
United  States  it  takes  this 
form,  “What  do  I  get  out  of 
it?” 

Long  conversations  were  held 
with  newspaper  readers  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  field  of  their 
reading  interests.  From  these 
“depth  interviews”  came  many 
ideas,  which  were  later  tested 
on  other  newspaper  readers. 

The  first,  and  the  idea  with 
the  gi’eatest  appeal,  has  to  do 
with  medical  science  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Health  is  certainly  one  of 
the  great  and  continuing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public.  And 
health  problems,  and  the  way 
medical  science  is  solving  them, 
could  and  should  be  covered  in 
an  endless  series  of  special 
articles. 

Next  in  appeal  came  educa¬ 
tion.  The  present  school  news 
has  its  proper  place  in  the 
newspaper.  But  it  doesn’t  touch 
very  often  upon  the  great 
struggle  shaping  up  over  the 
goals  of  education. 

The  nature  and  quality  of 
education  will  almost  certainly 
come  in  for  careful  scrutiny  by 
parents.  Parents  are  going  to 
want  to  know  a  lot  more  about 
educational  tests  and  about  the 
subjects  their  children  study. 

Reading  skills  are  inevitably 
tied  up  with  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion. 


The  third  idea  that  came  up 
with  strong  reader  appeal  was 
religion.  Half  of  the  entire 
adult  population  of  the  United 
States  attends  church  at  least 
once  a  week.  What  lies  behind 
this  extraordinary  interest  in 
religion? 

Interest  in  Religion 

Current  intei’est  in  religion 
goes  far  beyond  the  brief  no¬ 
tices  and  reports  of  sermons. 
The  weekly  magazines  have 
found  ways  to  exploit  this  in¬ 
terest. 

Another  idea  with  high  ac¬ 
ceptance  might  best  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  the  people’s  financial 
page.  Next  to  a  man’s  health 
his  pocket  book  is  of  greatest 
interest.  One  of  the  best  cir¬ 
culation  producing  features 
ever  published  in  a  magazine 
dealt  largely  with  the  problem 
of  how  typical  Americans  were 
bringing  up  their  families  and 
.solving  financial  problems  on 
a  modest  income. 

Among  the  top  five  ideas 
tested  was  what  people  think. 
Newspaper  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  people  of  their 
community  think  about  local 
problems — the  schools,  housing 
projects,  taxes,  local  traffic, 
zoning  requirements,  housing 
developments  and  many  other 
problems. 

There  is,  of  course,  ample 
evidence  from  readership  stud¬ 
ies  that  Vox  Pop  and  Inquiring 
Reporter  columns  are  well  read. 
Yet  these  editorial  features  al¬ 
ways  leave  unanswered  the 
question  as  to  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  local  citizens. 

The  day  is  certainly  coming 
when  newspapers  will  conduct 
their  own  polls  at  the  local,  as 
well  as  the  state  level. 

Finally,  we  came  to  another 
idea  which  strangely  has  never 
been  fully  exploited  by  the 
newspaper  —  “People  in  the 
News.”  The  news  magazines 
and  the  magazines  of  general 
circulation  owe  much  of  their 
circulation  success  to  the  arti¬ 
cles  about  people. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  that  I  have  read  recent¬ 
ly  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  It  was  the  story  of  a 
typical  civil  servant  in  Detroit, 
what  he  did,  what  he  thought 
of  his  job,  how  he  lived. 

Something  New 

If  the  greatest  problem  which 
you  editors  must  solve  during 
the  next  year  or  two  is  how  to 
produce  a  10c  newspaper  to 
take  the  place  of  today’s  5c 
newspaper,  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  something  new  must 
be  added — both  by  way  of  con¬ 
tent  as  well  as  treatment. 

You  might  very  well  ask: 


where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
space  for  special  material? 

And  this  in  turn  raises  the 
whole  question  of  presentation 
of  editorial  material. 

One  answer,  from  the  read¬ 
ers’  viewpoint,  is  greater  con- 
densation  and  greater  depart¬ 
mentalization  of  routine  news. 
Incidentally,  the  biggest  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  newspaper  reader, 
found  in  this  study,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  stories  from  one 
page  to  another. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  talking  now  about  routine 
news,  and  more  particularly  the 
news  of  secondary  importance 
which  the  reader  has  probably 
heard  on  his  radio  or  seen  on 
his  television  set  before  he  picks 
up  his  daily  newspaper. 

More  Understandable 

We  posed  this  situation  with 
the  people  we  interviewed: 
“Suppose  you  had  only  15 
minutes  to  get  the  news  and 
you  could  pick  up  your  news¬ 
paper  and  read  it  for  this 
length  of  time  or  get  a  15- 
minute  radio  news  broadcast. 
Which  would  you  choose — the 
newspaper  or  the  radio  broad¬ 
cast?”  Radio  won  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  three  to  one.  And  TV 
won  by  the  same  margin. 

Why?  The  people  who  voted 
for  radio  or  television  said  that 
broadcast  news  is  more  under¬ 
standable,  easier  to  get. 

When  they  are  asked  which 
writes  the  news  in  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  way,  the  newspaper 
or  the  news  magazine,  they  vote 
two  to  one  for  magazines. 

Readers  like  to  be  told  what 
is  important  and  what  is  not 
important.  The  theory  that 
newspaper  readers  want  to 
make  up  their  own  minds — that 
they  want  only  the  bare  facts-- 
is  refuted  by  all  kinds  of  evi¬ 
dence.  They  want  help  in 
understanding  the  news  and 
recognizing  its  importance. 
They  don’t  want  bias. 

Education  by  Editorial 

Because  the  American  public 
is  frequently  ill-informed  on 
national  and  international  prob- 
blems,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
editorial  pages  of  our  news¬ 
papers  can  add  to  their  present 
importance  by  undertaking  the 
task  of  educating  the  people. 

The  public’s  knowledge  of 
geography  is  wholly  inadequate. 
The  public’s  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  and  of  world  economics  is 
inadequate,  and  the  newspaper 
is  probably  the  only  instru¬ 
mentality  which  can  do  very 
much  to  remedy  this  situation- 
It  must  assume  most  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  educating  our 
adult  population. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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ANG  Report 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


He  listed  three  major  proj-  designed  to  improve  this  per- 
ects  under  jobs  yet  to  be  done,  formance,  the  board  is  not  for 
namely,  (1)  labor  unity — “des-  one  moment  suggesting  that  the 
pite  our  best  efforts  within  the  Guild  or  any  of  its  locals  has 
— AFL-CIO,  a  number  of  feder-  been  the  victim  of  any  of  the 
actually  hit  the  bricks”  said  ally-chartered  locals  of  newspa-  disastrous  financial  practices 
President  Collis.  “The  Chester  pgy  workers  continue  as  sepa-  brought  to  light  in  some  unions 
and  St.  Louis  settlements  came  rate  entities;”  (2)  cooperation  in  recent  months,”  he  continued, 
quickly  and  were  particularly  among  unions  in  the  newspaper  “But  at  the  same  time,  our  good 
productive.  The  Cleveland  industry — “it  must  be  de-  name  and  good  reputation  de¬ 
strike  lasted  longer,  and  here  veloped  on  the  local  level;”  mand  that  we  make  doubly  sure 
came  evidence  that  all  the  pub-  (3)  publishers’  united  front,  no  breath  of  scandal,  manipula- 

lishers  in  a  city  are  willing  to  “This  could  be,  in  the  larger  tion,  or  chicanery  can  blow 

shut  down  if  a  strike  is  called  cities,  a  problem  of  great  con-  among  our  ranks.” 
against  one  of  them.  This  is  a  sequence.  This  union  has  an 

situation  which  bears  watch-  objective  of  a  million  dollar  Circillotiotl  Job 

ing-  defense  fund.  It  now  stands  at  „  ^  .  .  c,  ,  , 

record  high  of  more  than  uefltllUotlS  !^OUgnt 


St.  Louis 
The  Guild’s  circulation  panel 


“In  Lima,  we  were  forced  to 
strike  by  a  publisher  who  was  $310,000.” 

anti-union  and  anti-social,”  he  Mr.  Collis  said  the  Guild  had 
continued.  “No  words  can  cx-  set  the  way  for  expansion  of  called  attention  to  the  diversity 
press  adequately  the  great  con-  the  newspaper  industry  in  its  in  classifications  on  various 
tribution  made  to  the  interna-  demands  for  expanded  news-  newspapers  for  similar  circula¬ 
tions!  union  by  the  members  of  print  production.  “The  facilities  tion  jobs.  It  suggested  that  a 
the  Lima  local.  now  have  been  expanded  detailed  survey  of  titles  and  re- 

Craft  Union  Assistance  enough,  generally  speaking,  to  spective  duties  be  compiled  by 
“Manv  of  the  e-ains  we  made  Present  demand,”  he  the  Guild,  asserting: 

during  the  last  vear  could  not  increasing  management 

have  been  mad^  without  the  ^  tendency  to  convert  part  of 

help  of  the  other  unions  in  the  rex^ue  and  too  many  their  operation  to  an  independ- 

papers  have  delayed  too  long  ent  contractor  system  has  con- 
in  asking  the  money  the  papers  tinned  during  the  past  year. 


newspaper  field,”  said  Mr. 
Collis,  in  referring  to  the  $9 
two-year  package  achieved  in 
New  York  City  last  Fall, 
setting  a  pattern  for  bargain¬ 
ing  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


merit 

15c  Paper 

“The  10-cent  newspaper  still 
is  one  of  the  consumers’  best 


“There  has  been  a  growing  buys,  and  bigger  and  better 
liaison  between  our  locals  and  newspapers  should  be  able  to 
members  of  the  craft  unions,”  command  15  cents.  But  the 
he  added.  “This  liaison  should  newspaper  of  tomorrow  must 
be  encouraged  and  expanded.”  retain  the  experienced  and 


with  a  consequent  loss  of  job 
opportunities,  employe  benefits 
and  Guild  membership.” 

Gallup  Report 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

I  believe  this  task  can  be  per- 

Turning  to  Guild  aims  for  capable  personnel  the  industry  interesting  and 

the  future,  Mr.  Collis  asserted:  now  has  and  must  offer  wages  '•'K  manner  roug  e 

Now,  we  are  within  striking  compete  with  ^^her  editorial 

distance  of  the  $150  goal  and  "^eaia  now  drawing  some  of 

the  International  Executive  best  potential  newspaper  '  .  »  xt 

Board  is  recommending  to  this  brains  into  other  fields.  In  *  i  ews 

convention  that  our  wage  goal  short,  higher  salaries  are  The  evidence  that  comes  from 

be  raised  again  to  $200  a  week.  *iecded  by  the  newspaper  in-  our  questioning  about  advertis- 

One  Guild  contract  already  dustry  to  insure  its  future  ex-  ing  warrants  this  conclusion: 

pays  $200  a  week  in  at  least  puusion.” 
one  key  classification. 

“This  has  been  a  year  of  Better  Auditing 
watchfulness  against  the  ele-  Urged  by  Perlik 
ments  which  would  curb  the 

freedom  of  the  press  The  State  Guild  units  are  faced  with 
Department’s  lifting  of  the  ^be  need  for  better  record-keep- 

passport  of  a  newsman  who  auditing  practices. 

Went  to  Red  China  has  been  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  ANG 
vigorously  opposed,  because  we  secretary-treasurer,  said, 
believe  it  infringes  the  First  He  reported  that  38  locals  had 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  failed  to  respond  to  his  in- 
Very  simply,  you  can’t  print  quiries  concerning  their  audit- 
the  news  until  you  obtain  it  .  .  ,  ing  practices.  “And  we  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  case  of  33  locals 
that  our  files  did  not  contain  a 


newspapers  don’t  realize  their 
own  strength  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Advertising  is  news  to  most 
readers. 

When  those  we  interviewed 
were  asked  which  one  feature 


or  section  of  their  daily  news¬ 
paper  they  found  most  useful, 
advertising  headed  the  list.  A 
substantial  majority  of  these 
same  people  said  they  read  and 
consulted  the  advertising  before 
they  went  to  shop. 

Asked  whether  they  would 
prefer  their  newspaper  with  ad¬ 
vertising  or  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  vote  was  overwhelming 
on  the  side  of  newspapers  with 
advertising.  When  the  same 
question  was  asked  about  mag¬ 
azines,  the  vote  likewise  was  on 
the  side  of  advertising,  but  by 
a  smaller  majority.  The  exact 
opposite  opinion  was  found  in 
the  case  of  television  and  radio 
— with  substantial  majorities 
preferring  both  these  media 
without  advertising. 

Other  research  has  shown 
that  the  local  advertisers  have 
learned  to  use  the  newspaper 
much  more  astutely  than  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  In  fact,  the 
national  advertising  appearing 
in  newspapers  today  bears  a 
too-close  resemblance  to  the 
advertising  of  the  1930’s. 

The  problem  of  how  to  local¬ 
ize  national  advertising  copy 
has  never  been  worked  out,  al¬ 
though  this  should  present  no 
insuraiountable  difficulty.  The 
cooperation  of  newspapers,  with 
the  advertising  agencies,  is 
needed  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

All  through  this  study  the 
evidence  points  to  the  need  of 
a  much  more  aggressive  pro¬ 
motion  effort  on  the  part  of 
newspapers.  The  promotion 
manager  must  play  a  far  more 
important  part  in  the  future. 
• 

A  Record  Issue 

The  Anniversary  Issue  of  the 
weekly  Oak  Park  (HI.)  Oak 
Leaves  was  a  record-breaker  on 
June  27.  The  issue  contained 
196  pages  with  a  new  high  in 
total  advertising,  display  and 
classified,  amounting  to  138,852 
lines. 


“Our  campaign  to  get  Nc- 
Kroes  employment  on  daily 


#  papers  is  paying  off  very  single  audit  for  any  of  the  past 
slowly  to  be  sure.  The  large  ^ve  years,”  he  said. 

;  percentage  of  Negroes  in  oui  He  said  that  in  his  view  the  lax 
j  jurisdiction  still  work  in  the  practices  amounted  to  “nothing 
(  maintenance  department,  but  more  than  carelessness,  indif- 
surveys  indicate  there  are  at  ference,  or  just  plain  lack  of 
least  58  working  in  the  editorial  time  on  the  part  of  harried  local 
•departments  of  papers  of  gen-  officers — not  dishonesty  or  un- 
j  eral  circulation,  40  of  them  as  trustworthiness.” 

reporters  and  deskmen.”  “In  making  recommendations 
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Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 


Washington,  D.  C. 
JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN 
JACK  V.  HARVEY 
Washington  Building 
STarling  3-4341 


Atlanta 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 
CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL 
Haalay  Building 
JAckson  5-1576 
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Gannett  Puts 
2  Papers  in 
One  Building 


The  Times-Union  building  is  IS' 

being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  Pb 

$1,600,000  to  house  all  depart- 
ments  of  the  Times-Union  and 
of  its  sister  publication,  the 

morning  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Both  are  members  of  the  |p" 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Group.  For 
almost  30  years  they  have  shared 

common  mechanical  production  . .  •«. 

facilities  but  have  maintained  ENLARGED  building, 

business  and  editorial  depart-  f''®"'"? 

ments  in  separate  buildings.  JI!  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is 

The  enlarged  building  will  be  proj^'^rnla 

renamed  The  Gannett  Newspa-  stories  atop  p 

pers  Building,  it  was  announced  right;  one  story  i 

July  4  by  Paul  Miller,  president  - 

of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  which  owns  Nixoil  Oil  Cruise 
and  operates  the  two  newspapers. 

Four  new  Hoe  press  units 

are  being  installed.  A  dozen 
units  were  installed  seven  years 
ago.  Color  cylinders  will  be 
provided.  Mailroom  and  loading 
docks  are  being  expanded.  Cir¬ 
culation  offices  of  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  already  have 
been  moved  to  new  quarters. 

The  enlarged  loading  dock  will 
be  of  sawtooth  design,  pex’mit- 
ting  eight  trucks  or  cars  to  back 
diagonally  to  the  dock  and  load 
simultaneously.  In  the  maih’oom, 
conveyors  are  being  extended 
and  a  third  automatic  tying  ma¬ 
chine  is  being  installed.  Takes  College  Job 

When  completed,  the  building  Chicago 

will  be  five  stories  high  along  John  H.  O’Dowd,  30,  who  has 
the  full  city  block  of  its  length,  been  working  for  the  Chicago 
near  the  new  Civic  Center.  Sun-Times  about  a  year  has 
No  merging  of  staffs  is  in-  accepted  the  position  of  dean 
dicated.  In  reporting  the  expan-  of  students  at  the  University 
sion  plans,  the  morning  news-  of  Chicago’s  downtown  college, 
paper  said:  “The  Democrat  and  Before  coming  here  he  was 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union  executive  editor  of  the  Florence 
will  continue  to  publish  sepa-  (S.C.)  Morning  News.  His 
lately  staffed  and  edited  news-  father,  J.  M.  O’Dowd,  is  pub- 
papers.”  lisher  of  the  News. 


Technicality 
Bars  Action 
To  Break  Will 


Edition  in  Oct. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan-  Philadelphia 

nett  Newspapers,  entertained  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  will  publish  a  Sunday  newspa- 
on  a  weekend  cruise  aboard  the  per  starting  the  first  week  in 
Gannett  yacht  on  Lake  Ontario.  October. 

Golfing  stops  were  made  at  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
Canadian  and  New  York  links,  tabloid,  said  the  Sunday  News 
Also  in  the  party  were  Harry  will  be  issued  on  Saturday  for 
F.  Byrd  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Win-  week-end  coverage.  It  will  be 
cester  (Va.)  Star;  Carl  S.  Hal-  priced  at  10c. 
lauer,  president  of  Bausch  and  “We’re  expanding  into  this 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  and  Rex  growing  newspaper  opportunity 
Smith,  American  Airlines  ex-  as  fast  as  organization  and 

ecutive.  logistics  will  allow,”  Mr.  Stern 

•  said. 

“We  are  much  encouraged  by  pertains 
our  gain  in  retail  display,  the 
core  of  any  newspaper’s  sue-  courts  h 

cess.  A  rise  of  360,000  lines,  Xoi 

360  full  pages  in  a  tabloid  size  pgter 
newspaper,  in  only  IK)  days  ..  .  , 

(April-May-June)  is  a  decisive 
weathervane.  All  the  last  three 
months  have  been  increasingly  ,  .  ^ 

encouraging.  And  May  was  the  f  g  j  g  ”  . 
biggest  month  the  Daily  News  ,  .  ' 

has  ever  had.” 

Carl  L.  Biemiller,  assistant 
publisher  and  formerly  execu-  ,  , 

tive  editor  of  Holiday  Maga-  ^ 

zine,  devised  the  format  for  the  ,  , 

Sunday  edition.  Generous  use  of  a  t  i 
editorial  spot  color,  and  maga- 
zine  style  layout  are  some  of 
the  innovations  planned  for  the 
edition.  The  News  will  print  its 
own  color  comics  section,  and  a  p  t 
TV-radio  program  supplement.  , 


Confidential  Negotiators 


Financial  Consultants 


HAMILTON.  STUBBLEFIELD.  TWINING 
&  ASSOCIATES 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE  FOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  R.  (Ike)  Twining 
111  Sutter 
Exbrook  2-5671 

DALLAS 

Dewitt  (Judge)  Landis 
Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
Riverside  8-1175 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
1737  DeSales  St.,  N.W. 
Executive  3-3456 

ATLANTA 

Jack  Barton 
Healy  Bldg. 

Jackson  3-3431 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


classified  section 


Publications  For  Sale 


Foreign  Travel 


TOUR  OF  NORTH  AFRICA,  MID¬ 
DLE  EAST  AND  EUROPE,  including 
Moscow  and  Warsaw,  for  journalists 
and  IcKislators.  Leave  New  York  Sep¬ 
tember  14.  Return  November  3.  Total 
cost  $2,181.  Includes  air  transporta¬ 
tion,  hotels,  tours,  some  meals  and 
extras.  Interviews  with  political  lead¬ 
ers  in  countries  visited.  For  details 
write  Representative  Paui  Simon, 
Tribune,  Troy,  Illinois. 


TWO  CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVES 
Rich  farm  area,  fine  climate.  Plant 
includes  good  model  14  Lino,  Little 
Giant,  4-pn);e  cylinder,  folder,  etc. 
Grossing  $20,000.  $12,000  with  $5,000 

down  for  quick  action.  Hurry ! 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SO.  CALIF,  suburban  weekly,  1700 
paid  circulation.  Good  plant,  good 
climate,  no  smog.  Grossing  $35,000. 
Price  $30,000,  $9,000  down.  J.  A. 

Snyder,  Broker,  12163  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  California. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  For  Sale 


HAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
btsblishrd  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


WITH  $8,000  DOWN  buy  North  Da¬ 
kota  weekly;  can  pay  off  balance  from 
profit  4  years  or  less ;  good  equip¬ 
ment;  home  owning  employes;  no 
bark  shop  required  of  owner.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  National  Building, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 


Press  Engineers 


I  PAUL  F.  BIRD 
Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


N.  J.  WEEKLY,  one  owner  17  years, 
no  plant,  always  profitable,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  area,  must  sell  account  health. 
Box  2803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW:  SEVERAL  GOOD  listings  in 
Southern  tier  states  .  .  .  both  large 
ud  small  weeklies.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


COLORADO  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  town  of  2,000,  west  half.  $12,500 
with  only  $3,000  down  in  cash.  Earned 
$7,000  last  year.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
396,  Salina,  Ks. 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc, 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


LOWER  NEW  ENGLAND.  Weekly 
newspaper,  town  of  20,000,  unopposed. 
Grossing  $60,000,  net  $15,000.  Circul¬ 
ation  2..350,  subscriptions  $4.  Modern 
2-machine  plant  including  6  presses, 
Ludlow,  Elrod.  Own  building  on  the 
Boulevard.  Cape  Od  semi-attached 
modern  dwelling,  all  electric  utilities 
and  air-conditioned  ;  4  bedrooms.  2-car 
attached  garage,  another  unattached. 
Plot  100  X  300,  advertising  rate  64c- 
$1.12.  6  employees  and  owner.  All 

in  one  package  at  $150,000.  half 
down  :  or  break  it  up  to  suit.  Lowest 
tax  rate  in  State.  Our  No.  9721. 


NORMAN  &  NORMAN,  Inc.,  510 
Security  Bldg.,  Daveni)ort,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases,  Appraisals  handled  with 
care  and  discretion.  Experienced.  For¬ 
mer  newspaiier  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 


NAME,  GOODWILL  and  complete 
weekly  newspaper  plant  ready  to  op¬ 
erate  at  Marion,  North  Carolina. 
Publication  discontinued  because  of 
death  of  owner.  Low  price.  Publish¬ 
ers  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  handled  with 
ducretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wire 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 
BArcIay  7-9775 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nitc  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 


Publications  Wanted 


DAILY  PUBLISHER.  28  years  as 
newspai>erman,  wishes  to  contract  to 
manage,  to  lease,  or  to  purchase  (with 
small  down  payment)  daily  needing 
some  of  the  abundant  young  talent  in 
his  present  highly  successful  operation. 
Chart  Areas  8,  4  or  6.  Circulation 
6,000  to  30.000.  Replies  in  confidence. 
Box  2604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


irtf  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Proi)erties.  Stypes.  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  properties  of  invest¬ 
ment  quality:  The  DIAL  Agency.  66 
Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


Composing  Room 


OWN  A  CALIFORNIA  PAPER? 

In  no  other  state  are  values  increas¬ 
ing  so  fast: 

Dailies  $185.000— $500,000 
Weeklies  &  Semi’s  $35,000-Up. 


Jt325A  VANDERCOOK  Full  Page 
Power  Operated  Proof  Press.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford.  Conn. _ 


DESIRE  TO  PURfTIASE  HO^r  interest 
in  small  daily.  Have  $30,000  for  im¬ 
mediate  investment  and  in  a  position 
to  apply  most  of  .salary  and  any  profit 
toward  balance.  In  early  30's  with 
successful  background  in  newspaper, 
circulation  and  .advertising.  Box  2828, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buss  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per- 
wnility  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
it  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


LINO  8  #54116,  gas.  Monomelt,  4 
Molds.  Excellent  condition.  Extra  Mags. 
Tompkins  Printing  Equipment.  712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


J.  R.  GABBERT 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  I.ike  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 


ABLE  PUBLISHER  seeks  small  daily 
or  substantial  weekly.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Replies  in  confidence.  Box 
2822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3937  Orange 


Riverside,  Cal. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 

WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Wi-stern  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  eharge  or 
obligation. 

JACK  I,.  STOLI,  &  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywood  Security  Bldg. 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


e  case 
natters 
1  rebate 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Business  Opportunities 


EXCELLENT  BUSINESS  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY,  Photo  Engraving  shop  for 
sale — Located  in  central  New  England 
City — Fully  euipped  for  large  produc¬ 
tion  -  MU.ST  SELL  IMMEDIATELY— 
Other  interests — I.«rge  potential  busi¬ 
ness — Nearest  competition  60  miles — 
Accounts  from  New  York,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Box  2741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  135  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payal'l' 
order)  4  times  ®  50t  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  ®  55e;  2  ®  60e: 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS 

of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  ®  $1.05; 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  7  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


OW  14. 
,  Calif., 
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SOI’THERN  NEW  ENGLAND.  Hiin- 
dred-yenr-old  weekly  new<q)aper,  with 
satellite,  12  to  20  pages  full  size,  8 
column.  21  inches,  12  ems.  Circtila- 
tion  4.300.  15  emploveos,  payroll 

$54,000.  Grossing  $117,000.  3  machine- 
plant.  Duplex  news  press  and  5  other 
presses  all  in  operation  Ludlow, 
stitcher,  Baum  folder,  Pitney-Bowes 
f'Ider,  engraving  plant.  Advertising 
rates  70c  to  $1.12.  Increasing  copy 
price  to  10c.  Priced  at  $150,000  in¬ 
cluding  building.  1/3  down.  Any  day 
hut  Wednesday.  Complete  inventory 
and  financial  statement  available.  Our 
No.  9976. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  to  buy  into  New  Jersey 
weekly.  Small  investment,  profitable 
paper,  unlimited  potential  for  growth. 
Illness  provides  unusual  opening  for 
right  man.  Box  2824,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


MARYLAND— Old  county  seat  weekly 
and  job  plant;  grossing  $76,000.00 
yearly;  good  net ;  4,000  plus  paid  cir¬ 
culation ;  own  building  and  modern 
equipment;  growing  market  with  daily 
^«ntial;  price  $86,000.00;  only  $35.- 
WHI.OO  cash  down  payment  required 
from  experienced  publisher.  Address 
2726,  K<litor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Cameras 


HOLD  LINEAGE,  squee7.e  the  width 
of  ads  to  fit  your  column,  with  the 
new  17"  n.YDESDALE  Reproportion¬ 
ing  Process  Camera.  ^mple  copy 
made  from  your  proof  to  new  width 
on  11  X  14"  $10.  Four  hour  service. 
F.  H.  Bartz..  112  W.  Kinzie  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  10.  Illinois.  WHitehall  4-4316. 


MAY  BROTHERS 


Binjrhamton.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Reprp9entative$ 


MAINE.  67-year-o1d  weekly  newspaper, 
Portland  area,  town  of  3600,  circula¬ 
tion  2,000,  income  $54,000,  hi?h-type 
equipment.  7  employes.  Priced  at 
$40,000  with  reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Immediate  possession.  Our  No. 
9940.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 
282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  105  95  84  72  66 


WELL  FINANCM)  New  York  City 
“Rep.”  Just  completed  almost  20  years 
of  successful  oiwration  for  America’s 
leading  trade  publication  in  its  field. 
Seeking  new  as.sociation.  Excellent 
references.  Box  2829,  Editor  &  Pul> 
lisher. 


DELAWARE  WEEKLY  grossing 
$55,000,  good  net.  Well-equipped  plant, 
progressive  community.  For  sale  at 
gross.  $16,000  down,  terms  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyer.  Box  2842,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Syndicates-Features 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyanI  9-3052 


FABULOUS  COLUMN  AVAILABLE. 
Entertaining,  witty,  unusual.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  Grand  Central  P.O. 
Box  1398,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  29  Linotype  Mixer,  Ser 
j$62264 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SELECTION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPFiR  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILITIES. 


EQUIPPED  with  4>mold  disk,  outboard 
quadder,  Mohr  saw ;  gaa  pot ;  Emer¬ 
son  motor,  220V,  60  C,  3  ph. ;  one 
Universal  adjustable  mold ;  14  pt  re¬ 
cessed  mold;  18  pt  2-letter  mold;  24 
pt  2-letter  mold 


2  72-CHANNEL  split  magazines 
2  90-CHANNEL  full  lenxth  magazines 
EXTRA  72-channel  splits  available 


MACHINE  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Reason  for  selling :  Fotoeetter  makes 
machine  surplus. 


CONTACT  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 


MODEL  G  4/4  Intertype  with  Mohr 
saw  and  quadder.  6  Mold  disk.  Post¬ 
war.  Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029  W. 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


WE  RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $84.60  to 
$97.50  each,  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company.  P.O. 
Drawer  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Mail  Room 


Preu  Room 


32-PAGE  TUBULAR 


64  PAGE 


SPEEDLINER 


Four  Units,  Color  Cylinder  for 
FULL  COLOR 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


24  PG.  GOSS  UNITUBE  (1947) 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive,  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Spring  1958. 


4  HSLC  Printing  Units 
1  Double  Highspeed  Folder 
Length  Sheet  Cutoff  22%” 
AC  Motor  Drive 
End  Roll  Brackets  &  Hoists 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUES 
out  of  the  former 
BOSTON  POST 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


14  HOE  PRESSES— 22%” 

2 —  QUADS — 16/82  pages 

3—  SEXTUPLES— 24/48  pages 
7— OCTUPLES— 32/64  pages 
2— DECUPLES— 40/80  pages 


3  UNITS  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press — 23A — Stereo — AC. 
Location:  Portsmouth,  Va. 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1964. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 


All  equipped  to  handle  color  witk 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  Doubli 
Folders,  Conveyors.  All  end  fed  with 
Power  Roll  Hoists. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-type — 22%”  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location :  Detroit,  Michigan. 


FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body. 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col¬ 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  33  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

Floor  Fed.  22%  ”  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62”  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  A 

PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  84,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER-  f 
CHASES— 6'  STEEL  TOP  MAKEUP  ! 
TABLES— REMELT  FURNACE  with  ' 
WATERCOOLED  MOLDS— VANDER-  i 
COOK  25  FULL  PAGE  PROOF  I 
PRESS— ROYLE  RADIAL  ROUTE* 
— ROYLE  SAW— TWO  8  TON  OB-  I 
ROUND  ELECTRIC  METAL  POTS- 
3  WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOSHAV- 
ERS  —  WESEL  RADIAL  ARH 
ROUTER— HOE  JIGSAW  A  DRILL- 
1  HOE  FULL  PAGE  and  2  HOE  J 
COLUMN  FLAT  CASTERS. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 
223/V 

ARCH  TYPE  Unite  — White  Metal 
Bearings.  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — Located  Detroit. 


ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES  ^  ^WIS  -  SHEPARD  ROTATING 
MAKK  US  AN  OFFER.  CLAMP  newsprint  hnndlinsr  tniek  witii 

CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER,  battery  charter— LIKE  NEW. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1/4  A  54  pg.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR  QUICK 
SALE  AND  IMMEDIATE  REMOVAl 


JAMPOL  UVE  ROLLER  Feeder  Type 
Conveyor — power  driven  roller  type 
table  for  carrying  stacks  of  newspa¬ 
pers  from  conveyors  to  whatever  type 
wire  tying  equipment  you  may  have. 
Also  complete  gravity  chute  one  story 
high.  Both  nine  years  old.  in  perfect 
condition,  and  priced  to  sell.  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Columbus  16,  Ohio. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

oxford  7-4590 


23A”  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  ST.— NEW  YORK  1? 
oxford  7-4590 


GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE— 4-deck, 
double  width,  32-64  pages,  22%  inch 
cutoff,  AC  motor.  Available  early  in 
1968.  Contact  T.  R.  Williams,  Jr., 
The  Gadsden  'Times,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

W.  8th  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 


UPPER  Former  for  Unitnbular,  Sub¬ 
structure  with  spindles,  tension  blocks 
for  4-Unit  Unitubular.  Available. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


3  color  cylinders,  AC  Drive,  23A' 
cutoff.  Available  October. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Press  now  available.  AC  drive,  all 
stereotype  equipment. 


ROTARY  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


23 1^"  Cut  Off,  9  column  width 
rollers,  AC  drive,  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols  reconditioned.  Bay  window  ar¬ 
rangement,  underfed 


WAREHOUSED  in  Philadelphia,  Six 
HOE  Superspeed  Unite,  22%  inch  page 
cut-off  with  two  double  folders,  sub¬ 
structure,  Kohler  Reels,  Wood  Auto 
Pasters,  Dollies,  Cutler-Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors.  Elquipment  is  out  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  crated  and  skidded 
ready  for  shipment,  complete  and  iden¬ 
tical  to  Six  Units  and  TVo  Folders  in¬ 
stalled  at  Huntington  Park  Daily 
Signal,  Huntington  Park  California 
and  in  operation  now  for  over  six 
months.  More  than  Thirty  of  these 
Units  were  installed  in  Five  other 
newspapers  in  California  in  the  last 
two  years.  Write  for  particular  which 
can  include  complete  package  deal  with 
installation. 


USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 


Stereotype 


NEW  HALL  MAT 
ROLLER 


Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  sme 
dally  and  all-around  purposes.  Equ'S- 
ped  with  5  H.P.  motor  and  ms’' 
other  features. 


Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
and  stereotyite  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 


AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY.  1958 


HOE  SINGLE  FOLDER  with  SINGLE 
BALLOON  FORMER,  22%  inch  page 
Cut-off,  in  very  good  condition,  crated 
and  ready  for  shipment.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 


We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


We  also  make  Form  Tables  6'  >'■ 
8'  Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chippi'- 
blocks,  etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  aft- 
cles. 


This  press  is  producing  excellent 
R.O.P.  full  color  printing  as  well  as 
spot  color  regularly.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  sample  editions. 


May  be  seen  in  operation  at 


THE  LA  CROSSE  TRIBUNE 
LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 


8-PAGE  Duplex  Flatbed,  angle  bar, 
tabloid  attachment;  A.C.,  chases; 
terms;  2  No.  2  Kellys,  high  serials, 
A.C.  top  condition.  CROW,  175  N. 
Ridgeland,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


GOSS  FIVE  UNIT  PRESS  with  22% 
inch  Cut-off,  sub-structure,  Cline  Reels. 
Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor  Trackage. 
Balloon  Former  available  with  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  at  Detroit  Free 
Press,  or  similar  unite,  out  of  same 
paper  installed  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  California.  Re¬ 
moval  of  equipment  before  September 
1st,  1957.  Write  for  particulars. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


6601  West  31st  Street.  Chicago  50.  Ill.  ^9^ 


PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


22%  *  length,  plates.  Dealer.  B* 

2514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2-UNIT  DUPLEX 


Wanted  to  Buy 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
60,  75  H.P.  A.C.  George  C.  Oxford. 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INCORPORATED 
305  Cupertino  Way,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telephone  Fireside  6-9591. 


82-Page  2-Unit  press,  AC  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  all  stereotype  equipment. 
Available. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  PlM* 
also  Individual  Machines  and 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T 


Los  Angeles  Warehouse  Office 

Phone  Vandyke  8534. 


WANTED  —  Goss,  Comet  or  FWkJ 
16  tabloid  or  8  full  pages.  BEHB™ 
70  E.  46  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  13, 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

so  E.  42  St..  N.  y.  16  Oxford  7-4590 

WANTED  2  Top  Decks  for  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  Press.  Must  be  in 
food  condition.  Give  full  details  in- 
ehiding  price  to  J.  R.  Scamebom, 
Nilsi  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 

LUDLOW  AND  MATS,  Tompkins 
Bjaipment,  712  S.  Clark,  Oiicago, 
niinois. 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

088  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5,  III. 
GOOD  USED  Curved  Router, 

22%  cut  off. 

Blacker  Printing  Company 
4808  South  25th  Street 
Omahn,  Nebraska 
USW^PRKS 
WANTED 

Need  6  units.  22%  cut-off  which  will 
ran  85,000  per  hour.  Pay  cash.  Box  I 
2800,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  i 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  , 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  ^ 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works,  ^ 
828  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa.  , 

HELP  WANTED _  J 

Adminiftrative _  ’ 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  ^ 
TRAINEE 

A  prosperous  daily  (Chart  Area 
212),  30,000  circulation  and  growing 
steadily,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  | 
(or  a  young  man,  25  to  80  years  old. 
who  has  demonstrated  interest  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  operation  and 
has  newspaper  management  as  his  ob¬ 
jective. 

A  newspaper  background,  daily  or 
weekly,  or  School  of  Journalism  train¬ 
ing  is  essential.  His  record  must  clearly 
indicate  aptitude  for  personnel  and 
flnancial  management  as  well  as  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of 
every  department’a  work. 

The  right  man  could  expect  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
after  the  necessary  training  period. 

If  you  believe  you  qualify,  please 
send  full  details  of  background  to 
Box  2629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

manager  wanted 

for  3,000  circulation  class, 

Mat  Texas.  Seeking  first- 
^ass  advertising  man  with 
editorial  and  managerial  ex- 
rerienM:  Texan  preferred. 

Establi^ed,  successful,  no 
competition.  Substantial  sal¬ 
ary  plus  profit  percentage. 
Ambitious  weekly  operator 
might  qualify.  Health  nec«8* 
sitates  reluctant  resifrnation  of 
present  manager  when  re- 
'  placement  locate^].  Do  not 
answer  unless  capable  of  aa- 
^minpT  responsibility  and  han- 
\f  personnel.  Answers  will 

o?  strict  confidence. 

£-  Maff  knows  of  this  opening:. 

complete  background  and 
Qualifications  in  first  letter. 

Write  Box  2819 
Editor  &  Publisher _ 

needed  for  year-around 
member  ANPA.  In- 
1^,;’  AP.  Must  have  solid 

^ness-snde  experience  on  small-  or 
Siri';™'”’’-®?!  daily,  with  good  under- 
ding  of  editorial.  Open  late  this 
for  graduate  work. 
Iowa  University  of 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminutrative 


HELP  WANTED:  BROKER 

Leading  business  brokerage 
house  specializing  in  media 
needs  top  negotiator  prefer¬ 
ably  with  full  knowledge  of 
newspaper  operation.  We  are 
seeking  conservative.  indus¬ 
trious,  sober-minded  man  who 
wants  a  rewarding,  long-pull 
career — not  a  "fast  sell”  art¬ 
ist.  Starting  salary  in  five 
figures  plus  commission. 

Send  full  particulars  to 
Box  2808 

Editor  and  Publisher 

Circulation 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  AND 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  MEXICO 

Must  be  completely  familiar  with 
modem  promotion  methods  in  order  to 
increase  and  maintain  large  circulation 
of  iiopular  magazines  throughout  the 
Spanish  speaking  world.  Person  re¬ 
quired  must  not  be  afraid  of  bard  work 
and  have  plenty  of  new  ideaa.  Prefer 
someone  now  employed  but  seeking 
better  job.  Please  send  complete  bro¬ 
chure  and  salary  expected.  Must  be 
willing  to  live  in  Mexico.  Applications 
will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  2506,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

for  6-day  morning  in  East. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
Home  Delivery  promotion  man 
who  is  used  to  tough  compe¬ 
tition  and  ACTION  and  who 
may  now  be  assistant  ready  to 
move  up.  Tell  all  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  in  first  letter,  including 
age,  detailed  experience,  and 
starting  salary  desired.  Box 
2634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT 
PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 


ONE  OF  the  nation’s  top  news¬ 
papers  needs  young  woman  to 
supervise  its  Telephone  Class¬ 
ified  Advertising  solicitation 
program. 


INITIATIVE  in  planning  and 
executing  a  sound  selling  pro¬ 
gram  win  receive  complete 
management  support.  LIST 
your  qualifications  and  past  or 
present  job  experience  as  a 
basis  for  prompt  interview. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
A  Leading  Chart  Area  2 

afternoon  daily  is  anxious  to  inter¬ 
view  young  men  who  are  concerned 
with  their  personal  future  security  and 
desire  a  career  in  advertising  sales. 

EXPERIENCE  in  classified  would  be  a 
definite  asset  but  exceptional  applicants 
lacking  experience  can  be  trained. 
Married  vets  given  preference. 

SUBMIT  comprehensive  resume  listing 
experience,  reason  for  desiring  a  career 
in  classified,  giving  age,  marital  status 
and  salary  you  would  exi>ect  five  years 
from  now. 

Box  2703.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Chart  Area  2. 


NATION’S  NEWEST  NEWSPAPER  | 
Off  To  A  Flying  Start  j 

LOCALLY  owned  independent  —  1st 
publication.  July  1.  1957-printed  30,000  | 
well  received  copies. 

IF  YOU  like  a  challenge,  you’ll  he 
interested  in  this — and  we’ll  be  in¬ 
terested  in  you.  Ground  floor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  Classified  Sales¬ 
man —  round  out  3  man  street  staff. 
If  you  have  what  we  want — we  have 
what  you  want.  Top  pay  plus  incep¬ 
tive  bonus  to  follow.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Air  mail  full  par¬ 
ticulars:  past  experience,  references, 
availability  to: 

GARY  BOUGHAN 
Classified  Advertising  Manager 
THE  LIMA  CTTI7.EN 
701  W.  Vine  St. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Display  Advertising 

OPENING  NOW 

for  young,  aggressive  Ad  Salesman. 
Five  day  week  on  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  combination.  Many  employee  bene¬ 
fits,  including  Life  and  Hospital  in¬ 
surance,  paid  vacations,  etc.  Write  or 
telephone : 

Sam  Behar 
Advertising  Manager 
THE  LEDGER-ENQUIRER  COMPANY 
Columbus,  Georgia 

YOUNG,  aggressive  sales  manager  for 

2  countrywide  weeklies  affiliated  with 

3  nearby  papers,  including  daily.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  printing.  Unusually 
pleasant  living  conditions,  car,  salee 
record.  Important.  Write  Advertising 
Director.  Saugerties  Daily  Post,  Saug- 
erties.  New  York. 

KV  SALESMAN  (good)  to  head  de- 
oartment  tri-weekly.  Capable  continuous 
lively  promotion.  Resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  C!!hieftain.  Socorro.  N.  M. 

ADVERTISING  MAKE-UP 
MAN 

Wanted  immediately  by  large  South¬ 
western  Daily  (Chart  Area  9).  Must 
be  experienced  and  have  fundamental 
knowledge  of  advertising  make-up. 
Write  giving  particulars  as  to  back¬ 
ground,  references,  age,  marriage 
status,  salary  desired,  etc.  to  Box  2608, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ambitious  person  with  basic 
advertising  background  for  growing 
weekly.  Salary.  commission.  Eddy 
County  News,  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 
salesman  for  Directory  work  on  Long 
Island  in  Chart  Area  2.  Good  condi¬ 
tions.  5  man  staff,  steady.  Box  2617, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Eastern  Michigan.  Must 
be  able  to  sell  and  know  layout  and 
be  under  forty.  Car  necessary.  Salary, 
profit-sharing,  expenses,  retirement,  life 
insurance.  Blue  Cross.  Good  future  for 
right  man.  Write  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Marysville  Printing  Co.,  107 
Huron  Blvd.,  Marysville.  Michigan. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  for  small 
Rocky  Mountain  six  day  daily.  A  real 
chance  for  a  presently  second  man  to 
show  what  he  can  do  with  authority. 
Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  New  plant 
in  college  town  with  lots  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Write  complete  details  first 
letter  to  Box  2714,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Box  2705,  Editor  &  Publisher  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


editor  8c  publisher  for  July  13,  1957 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Salesman 
for  New  York  metropolitan  area  news¬ 
paper.  20,000  circulation  class.  Sub¬ 
stantial  starting  salary  and  bonuses. 
Resort  area.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2810,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Experienced  in  local  display  and  na¬ 
tional  for  established  daily,  town  of 
6500,  growing  community  In  Chart 
Area  6.  Write  giving  full  details  as 
to  experience,  education,  family  and 
salary  expected  to  Box  2717,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

ON  SOUTHWEST’S  Urgest  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  rough  out  own  layout# 
and  provide  advertiser  with  copy  idea. 
This  is  permanent  position  on  straight 
but  high  commission  basis.  Getting 
ready  now  to  start  on  special  annual 
edition.  All  leads  and  prospects  fur¬ 
nished.  Our  salesman  gets  credit  for 
all  business  coming  through  our  de¬ 
partment.  Special  edition  experienes 
will  count  in  your  favor.  Box  2718. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  daily  has 
permanent  position  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  to  handle 
established  accounts.  Salary  $370-460 
depending  on  qualifications.  Evening 
News,  Port  Angeles.  Washington. 

THIS  MAY  BE  IT 

YES,  this  may  be  the  big  opportunity 
you  have  been  building  for. 

IN  the  near  future  we  will  have  an 
opening  for  an 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

MAN  we  are  looking  for  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  capacity  with  record  of 
production.  He  will  be  close  to  35, 
have  imagination,  promotion  minded 
and  have  the  ability  to  work  with  and 
get  the  best  out  of  a  staff  of  9. 

SALARY  open.  Progressive  Western 
city  provides  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work. 

YOUR  application  will  receive  serious 
consideration  and  will  be  held  confiden¬ 
tial. 

WRITE  Box  2807.  Fxiitor  ft  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  MAN, 
preferably  college  grad  to  join  bright 
young  staff.  F:xpanding  non  metro¬ 
politan  midwest  daily.  549.'>  ABC. 
Permanent  position,  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Good  starting  salary,  full 
resume.  Box  2837,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  or  college  graduate  with  year’s 
newspaper  experience  for  No.  2  spot 
on  women’s  department  desk  and  so¬ 
ciety.  Managing  Editor,  Post-Crescent, 
Appleton.  Wisconsin. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  circulation 
2,700,  expanding  community  wants 
trained  young  newsman  for  general 
reporting,  desk  work  camera  experience 
helpful.  Write  details,  James  Coffroth, 
News-Record,  Zclienople,  Pennsylvania. 

REPORTER — city  beat.  Knowledge  of 
sports,  photography  helpful,  not  es¬ 
sential.  Six  afternoon  daily,  college 
town  16,000  population.  Permanent. 
Write  fully  extwrienee,  education,  refer¬ 
ences,  when  available.  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska. 


I 


HELP  WAIVTED 


Editorial 


NIGHT  EDITOR— for  8,000  morninB 
daily  AP  wire.  Must  be  experienced 
in  paBe  one  layout,  headwritinB-  Only 
mature  steady  sober  individual  need 
apply.  Give  complete  personal  resume 
in  letter  of  application  and  samples. 
References  will  checked.  The  Morn- 
ins  Times,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 


REPORTER  or  REPORTER-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER  to  round  out  youns,  com¬ 
petent  news  team  on  award  winninB  i 
daily  in  srowins  community.  Good  | 
salary  for  risht  man.  General  assisn- 
ment  and  photoBraphy  work.  Per-  | 
•onal  interview  necessary.  Write  John 
Nixon,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Ind.  | 


REPORTER  for  leadinB  A.B.C.  weekly  j 
at  the  seashore.  General  news,  some  \ 
sports.  The  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.  J.  | 

CITY  EDITOR  for  fast  srowins  daily 
newspaper  which  runs  heavily  local 
in  its  news  content.  Opportunity  for  \ 
the  future  is  excellent  for  man  who  i 
can  do  a  real  job  of  directins,  trainins  \ 
local  staff.  Call  or  write  Richard  E.  j 
Palmer,  News  -  Herald,  Willoushby,  ■ 
Ohio.  WH  2-2100. _  | 

OHIO  DAILY  of  10,000  needs  sports  ! 
editor.  Write  Box  2720,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher,  for  interview. _  | 

REPORTER,  younB  besinner  (male)  I 
with  aptitude  for  writins  and  findinB  ! 
news.  Car  essential.  For  twice-weekly  i 
Falmouth  (Massachusetts)  Enterprise. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  photoBraphy 
and  sports  on  6,000  midwest,  after-  i 
noon  daily.  Need  not  be  J-Brad,  but  | 
some  experience  necessary.  Live,  proB- 
reesive  community.  Write,  BivinB  qual-  i 
ideations,  to  The  Reporter,  Lebanon,  : 
Indiana,  c/o  General  ManaBcr,  j 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  no  Sunday,  in  j 
Chart  Area  6  needs  younB  man  who  1 
knows  sports  and  who  is  interested  in 
handlinB  straisht  news.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  Box  2812,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CITY  AND  WIRE  EDITOR 
Capable  directinB,  traininB  stac,  step- 
pinB  up  local  coveraBe  MichiBan  daily, 
city  of  13,000.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  younBcr  man  ctipable  of  earninB 
and  ultimately  movinB  into  top  edi¬ 
torial  spot.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  2827,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  five  diiy 
afternoon  newspa|)er,  prefer  one  ca¬ 
pable  of  advanciPB  to  news  editor 
within  two  years.  ColleBe  town  in 
irriBated  district  east  slope  of  Cas¬ 
cades,  in  Cientral  WashinBton.  Good 
huntinB,  fishins,  skiinB.  Start  ?80  up 
accordinB  to  ability,  office  pays  Blue 
Cross  for  employes  and  families. 
knowIedBC  of  sports  and  camera  de¬ 
sirable.  Cliff  Kay  nor.  Daily  Record, 
EllensburB,  WashinBton. 


FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi- 
caBo.  Illinois. 


NO  JOB  OPEN 

WE  WANT  a  Bood  man  (or  woman) 
for  a  job  that  doesn't  exist — yet.  The 
idea  that  we  can  always  find  a  spot 
on  our  talented  staff  for  a  first-class 
reporter  or  desk  man.  We  are  a 
stronB  daily  in  a  biB  northern  city 
known  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live. 
The  pay  is  hiBh,  workinB  conditions 
BOod.  Now  you  know  alxiut  us.  What 
about  you?  Tell  us  all  about  yourself 
— your  job,  what  you’ve  Iteen  doinB, 
wliat  you  could  do  on  a  lively,  in- 
tercstinB  metropolitan  paper.  Let's 
keep  this  confidential  on  both  sides. 
Box  2811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  younB  man 
or  woman,  with  some  experience,  on 
our  editorial  staff.  11,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation.  Above  averaBe  county  se.at 
town  of  24,000.  Good  salary,  benefits, 
pleasant  workinB  conditions  and  as- 
furetl  future.  Write 

The  Advertiser-Tribune 
Tiffin,  Ohio 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


JOB  SEEKS  THE  MAN 


ONE  OF  best  public  relations  jobs  in 
Iletroit  automotive  field  is  oiien  in  our 
31-year-old  national  ad  aBency.  I’m 
retirinB  to  sunny  Florida  on  Jan.  1 
after  13  happy  years  on  this  job,  and 
seek  a  man  soon  so  I  can  train  him 
to  take  over  and  keep  our  clients  and 
many  editor  friends  happy. 


WE’D  LIKE  to  hear  from  a  younB 
(30  to  40)  city  editor,  manaBinB  editor, 
or  maBazine  editor  on  the  rise  and 
with  lots  of  ideas,  ability,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  will  need  at  least  five  years 
of  combined  top  reportinB,  rewrite, 
photo  direction  and  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Free-lance  tmde-maBazine  writ- 
inB  will  help.  Prefer  journalism 
school  Braduate. 


IN  RETURN  we  offer  exception.al  pay, 
fine  clients,  three  pension  plans,  lib¬ 
eral  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
ideal  workinB  conditions  with  290 
other  employes,  and  some  pleasant 
travel. 


WE'LL  WANT  samples  later,  but 
please  airmail  at  once  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  some  references. 


Albert  C.  Nute 

Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

2751  Eart  Jefferson 
Detroit  7,  Michijfan 


REPORTER  -  COPYEDITOR.  Three 
days  as  swinj?  man  on  copy  desk,  two 
as  reporter.  Need  man  to  start 
Aujrust  12.  State  education,  exi^ri- 
ence,  salary  exi>ectations,  availability 
date  in  letter  to  William  H.  Evans, 
Leader-Herald.  Gloversville,  New  York. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  metroiwlitan  daily* 
Chart  Area  10.  Active  sports  com¬ 
munity,  evening  pai)er  with  four-man 
sports  staff.  Duties  include  writing, 
some  makeup.  Preference  to  man  with 
huntinpr,  fishinpr  interests.  State 
salary  requirements.  Box  2804,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


WANTED :  Woman  reT>orter  for  local 
news.  Circulation  5500.  Write  fully. 
B.  G.  Hansen.  Publisher,  Jamestown 
Daily  Sun,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
WANTt^ 


Younjr  enerpretic  reporter 
-;ho  can  use  camera  and  has  interest 
in  5?ports.  Exi>erience  desirable  but 
not  essential  if  desire  and  ability  are 
there.  Write  salary  requirements,  per¬ 
sonal  details  and  references.  Don  E. 
Beattie,  Editor,  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 
Ashland.  Ohio.  _ 


REPORTER  for  morning  daily  of 
17,000.  Good  workine  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits.  College  or  J-School 
grad  preferred.  1  or  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  use  of  camera  helpful.  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager,  Meriden  Record, 
Meriden,  Connecticut. 


SEVERAL  openings  on  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  for  women  staffers — gen¬ 
eral  news  and  society.  If  interested, 
write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  _  _ 

WOMAN'REPORTER 


HELP  WANTED 


Imtructor* 


With  desk  experience  to  write  women's 
fentures  and  assist  sooie'y  department 
in  preparinB  and  editing,  woman’s 
paBe.  Apply  in  detail,  Geonre  Shan¬ 
non.  Fylitor.  Shreveport.  (Ixiuisiana) 

.Tournal.  _ _ 

WOMEN’S”  EDITOR— Fast  BrowinB 
daily  recently  moved  into  new  build- 
inB  needs  Women’s  Editor  who  wants 
opportunity  to  work  with  one  of 
fastest  BrowinB  paners  in  nation. 
Some  experience  with  camera  desir¬ 
able.  Present  woman  willinB  to  stay 
lonB  enouBh  to  break  new  Birl  in. 
Salary  open.  Reply  immediately. 
FarminBton  Daily  Times,  Box  37, 
Farmingrton.  New  Mexico. 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
of  3,500  enrollment  needs  journalism 
instructor  as  one-year  replacement. 
Good  opportunity  for  newsman  or  re¬ 
cent  collese  Braduate  to  make  start  in 
teachinB.  State  backBround,  salary, 
references,  etc.  Write  Box  2712,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanicml 


WANTED  —  PRINTER,  doorman  for 
newspaiier,  ads  and  makeup.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Daily.  Write  Victor  Leav«. 
Bood.  Ocala  Star  Banner,  Ocala,  ^ 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Promotion — Public  Relatione 


Literary  Agente 


Instructors 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  needs  “second 
man**  to  help  with  that  work  nnd  to 
do  some  journalism  teaching  at  South¬ 
ern  university.  MA  degree  desired,  but 
will  accept  equivalent  in  experience 
and  profe''‘Honal  standing.  Box  2801, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Department  of  I 
central  New  York  state  manufacturer  | 
is  seeking  young  creative  writer  who 
has  solid  newspaper  experience.  Tech¬ 
nical  training  bimeficial,  but  not  es¬ 
sential,  for  challenging  position  in 
product  publicity  program.  Background 
and  experience  will  determine  starting 
salary  in  16,500-7,500  range  with  na¬ 
tionally  known  growth  firm.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2841,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITERS 


WE’RE  lookinB  for  saleable  artlda 
and  fiction.  We’re  writers,  not  aBenti. 
sellinB  to  the  men’s  and  Bcneral  mig. 
azines.  But  the  market  is  biBBer  than 
we  can  handle.  We  will  send  yam 
manuscripts,  if  they  are  saleable,  un^r 
our  firm  name  to  our  contacts  for  thi 
followinB  charBes. 

10%  of  sale  if  manuscript  is  soU 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN  TO  CALL 
ON  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
HIGH  INCOME  SIDE  LINE. 


Established  over  two  years — top  dailies 
now  subscribe — all  sold  by  one  part- 
time  salesman.  The  only  service  of  its 
kind,  now  ready  for  intensive  develop¬ 
ment.  U.S.  and  Canada  to  be  split 
amonB  just  six  men.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sions  on  new  contracts  and  renewals. 
Minimum  income  should  exceed  $5,000 
per  year.  No  investment  required. 
Box  2716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  SALES  STAFF  of  our  Michigran 
VHF  reBional  television  station  in¬ 
cludes  two  former  newspaiwr  space 
salesmen  who  have  fonted  successful 
careers  as  local  TV  time  salesmen. 
We  would  like  to  round  out  tnis  staff 
with  another  such  man.  Send  full 
details  on  traininB.  experience  to  Box 
2834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TTS  OPERATOR  for  expandinB  tele¬ 
typesetter  department  in  old  established 
newspaper.  Must  be  fast  and  accurate. 
Five  day  week  and  many  company 
benefits.  Write  fully,  BivinB  address, 
phone  number  and  all  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2732.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESS  OPERATOR.  Should  be 
familiar  with  oi)eration  of  Duplex  8- 
paBC  newspaiier  web  presses.  Some 
exiierience  in  job  printinB  is  desir¬ 
able.  Non  union.  Scale  $2.00  |>er 
hour  for  first  class  oi>erator.  Must 
start  at  no  more  than  $1.75  for  first 
two  weeks.  A<ldress  replies  to:  Joseph 
Grover,  General  ManaBer,  New  Jersey 
Courier,  Inc..  69  Main  Street.  Toms 
River,  N.  J.  or  call  Toms  River  8-3414. 


25%  of  sale  if  we  have  to  rewrito. 
SERVICE  charBC  $5.00  for  etd  ' 
manuscript  up  to  5,000  words.  Om 
dollar  per  thousand  thereafter.  Pleut  ; 
include  a  self  addressed,  stamped  n-  : 
velope.  If  the  manuscript  is  not  sale  ' 
able,  we  will  tell  you  why. 


SYNDICATED  SERVICES.  INC. 
1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1102. 


INSTRUCTHON 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 


YOU  Bet  individualized  attention  k 
this  20-le8son  correspondence  com* 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  ni 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  of 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sale 
power,  increased  copywriting  abilil' 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  y«c 
application  with  initial  $15  payne: 
today. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertisinf 
Tested  Want  Ads  Selling  PItni 
2900  N.  W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


L'se  CHART  .AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


ABILITY  to  siell  more  linage  and  sir 
up  more  contract®  .  .  .  New  prWf 
and  happiness  in  their  work — thet 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  !•! 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gsind 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Court*  it 
Classified  Advertising. 
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INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype*  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminitlrative 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

17  YEARS  BROAD  exiierience  in 
newspaper  publiahinK  field.  Publi^ed 
newspaper  in  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  against  strongeat  competition. 
Have  been  troubie  shooter  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  New  Yorker  by  birth,  86 
pears  old,  and  have  traveled  extensive¬ 
ly  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

I  AM  presently  employed  but  find 
future  potential  limited.  With  my 
broad  newspairer  exiierience — editorial, 
business,  circulation — I  would  like  to 
meet  with  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  where  my  background  can  go  to 
work  for  the  future. 

Do  you  publish  that  news¬ 
paper? 

Box  2638»  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  daily  field.  34.  seeks 
job  as  Business  Manai^er,  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  up  to  25,000  circulation.  12 
years  experience  2  papers.  Closely 
tasociated  with  business  operation. 
Know  all  phases  of  business,  espe¬ 
cially  strong:  on  advertisingr.  Under- 
•tand  back  shop  operation.  References. 
Married.  2  children.  Vet  world  war  II. 
Go  anywhere,  western  states  preferred.  I 
Box  2711,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

FORMER  WEEKLY  editor  with  puh- 
Kc  relations,  trade  association  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  editor/managrer  spot,  week¬ 
ly  or  daily.  10  years  experience.  Mis- 
wuri  g:rad.  29.  Box  2840.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ Circulation _  |  NETWORK  NEWSMAN,  fully  ac- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  38  years  !  Europe-Bound  Septenri^r  for 

old,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  cir-  |  "^definite  stay  will  accept  writing 
cnlation.  Presently  employed.  Refer-  coverage  or  features, 

available.  For  reLme  write 

Box  2821.  Editor  &  Publisher.  2733.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Ditplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  23  years 
retail,  national.  Fine  record.  Married. 
References.  Box  2830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  CALIBER  adman  (34)  on  100,000 
daily  seeks  $10,000  opportunity  in  ad 
promoticn-management.  9  years  ex¬ 
iierience.  Top  sales  record.  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Skilled  in  copy.layouts,  art  and 
cartoons.  Prefer  Chart  Area  12  or  10. 
Box  2815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  or  Public 
Relations.  Ex-marine  with  BS  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Journalism.  22,  single,  aggres¬ 
sive,  promotional  minded.  Chart  Areas 
10  or  21.  Box  2843.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  team  wish  to 
manatee  small  daily  or  weekly.  Com-  ' 
bine  sense  of  community  responsibility 
with  exi>erience  and  intelligrence.  Youn^, 
but  mature,  hard  and  ouick  workers. 
Box  2619,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coaat-to-coast  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  WI  7-6745 

COPYREADER,  4'/^  years  on  large 
Midwestern  daily  seeks  telegraph  editor 
spot  Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  No  floater — 
want  to  settle  down  in  clean,  forward- 
looking  town.  MS  journalism  degree. 
Box  2624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MUSIC  EDITOR-CRITIC,  experience 
major  daily,  and  Program  Director, 
classical  music  radio  station,  interested 
combined  newspaper-radio  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  background  and  references.  Box 
2607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  —  feature  writer,  20 
years’  experience  Los  Angeles.  Denver, 
New  York  City.  Former  roving  re-  ! 
porter  N.  Y.  Post.  Well  versed  n.ational 
politics,  foreign  aflairs,  know  3  Ian-  ' 
guages.  Box  2605,  Editor  A  Publisher,  j 

MARRIED  VET,  30,  seeks  magazine  | 
connection.  Write  well,  thinks  clearly.  i 
works  hard.  Broad  liberal  arts,  MA,  i 
varied  experience.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3.  I 
Box  2731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITIVE-THINKING  young  cirrula-  EDITOR — 10  yean 
tion  director  of  50.000  morning,  eve-  experience  —  also 
ting,  Sunday  operation  seeks  increased  J-grad.  30.  Famil 
opportunity  and  challenge.  Proven  numbi’r  1  spot  oi 
■^oord  of  increased  circulation  and  job  on  daily  or  w 
revenue.  ^  P.nst  employment  includes  organization.  New 
positions  in  personnel,  industrial  rela-  area.  Box  2721,  Ei 
as  field  sales  director.  Box 

2«03.  Editor  A  Publisher.  - 

_ _ EDITORIAL  EX 

fj.  ,  .  ,  .  .  sought  on  Califom 

Advertising _  daily  by  newsman 

ADVERTISINO  MANAGER.  32  mar-  foT  Znagr^g  "e^i 
i™,  11  years  exiierience  with  one  writing  nnsitii 

ITsnn*-.  England  7,000  daily,  permanence  ■  ton  r 

-CssacL^etr  eSTpUZ; 

manager  12  years  J-SCHOOL  grad. 

thousand  exp<>rience,  collegf* 
manaerJ*  Wyoming  wants  job  as  die  news  or  sport 

AvaM^M  "a  in  California,  ft  Publisher. 

Fa-i  August  16th.  Box  2820,  - - 

Mitor  A  Publisher 

_  ___  uDiisner. _ _  SPORTS  EDITOR 

(^VF.Rtisinc  MANAGER  exi*cting 

^  »>«'t  west  coast  August  1.  desires  2-01,  Editor  &  Pu 
in  that  area  and  is  seeking;  ■■  '  ■  —  . 

f"--  Kxperience.1  in  retail,  gen-  WANT  MOST  FC 
classified,  promotion  and  research  man  used  to  hold 
°  metropolitan  dailies  over  pa.st  reportorial  or  si 
years.  Box  2805,  Editor  A  years:  6  from  di 
editor;  6  in  Puh 

CFMpd  a  . - 1 - —  istrative/editorial 

ton  n  advertising  5  years  salary  not  commi 
J817  2®'  Family  man.  Box  to  meet  daily  d< 

Editor  A  Publisher.  2710,  Editor  A  Pul 
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EDITOR — 10  years*  top  daily,  weekly  I 
experience  —  also  some  house  origans.  I 
J-srrad.  30.  Family  man.  Will  accept  I 
numbi'r  1  spot  on  solid  weekly,  desk 
job  on  daily  or  writing  post  with  bi? 
onranization.  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  2721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOUGHTFUL,  EXPERIENCED 
Southern  reporter  wants  switch  to  me¬ 
dium  to  larsre  editorial  pasre  on  open- 
minded  daily.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Honors. 

Married.  Vet.  Box  2708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  eairer  to  start 
in  newspaper  work.  Harvard 
BA  1954.  Go  anywhere.  Have 
car.  Stephen  Delafield,  55  E. 

86  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  newspaper  reporter-ph<v 
tojfrapher,  14  years*  experience,  now 
employed  in  Europe,  seeks  free-lance 
opK)ortunities.  References.  Box  2740, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER 
Sharp  heads,  billed  editing?. 
Excellent  writer  and  reporter. 
Colletre  $;radunte,  35.  married. 

Box  2722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 

Foreijrn  correspondent  and  feature 
writer.  35,  now  with  British  national 
paper  and  news  service,  seeks  a  resru- 
iar  U.S.  outlet,  on  retainer  basis,  for 
South  East  Asia  news  and  backjrround- 
ers.  Work  has  been  syndicated  in 
America.  C1ippinf?s  on  request.  Box 
2813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIVE-WIRE  DAILY 
SOUGHT  AS  HOME 

By  rarin’-to-jTO  newspaper  couple  now 
tethered  to  half-asleep  paper.  Youn^r. 
experienced,  want  writinj?  jobs  with 
chance  for  initiative,  hard  work,  ad¬ 
vancement.  He*s  had  7  years  report- 
inpr,  editinfr:  she,  3  years  preneral 
reportinsr.  Chart  Area  2  preferred. 
Box  2825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN 

News  editor,  reporter,  deskman. 

Top  calibre,  fully  experienced, 
i  Box  2816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  - 

i  NEWS  EDITOR  to  build  ‘‘saturation** 

'  local  news,  feature,  photo  coverafre. 

I  provide  live,  balanced  cnlitorial  product 
I  for  competitive,  non-suburban  daily  in 
■  6-12.000  class,  coastal  or  northern 
t  mountain  area.  Younsr.  married,  now 
I  manairinfr  editor  highly  successful 
I  small  daily.  86,500  Year.  Box  2806, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  more  than 
25  years  of  reportinpr  and  deck  ex¬ 
perience,  able  to  prepare  business, 
vacation,  anniversary  or  any  type  of  I 
special  edition,  also  an  author  is  avail-  I 
able  at  once.  He*s  47,  married.  Has  | 
produced,  directed  his  own  civic  or 
promotion  TV  and  radio  shows.  Box 
2809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  position 
soujrht  on  California.  Florida,  southern 
daily  by  newsman  of  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  3  publications ;  served  as  edi¬ 
tor,  manairinf?  editor,  city  editor  and 
top  writinfc  positions ;  have  knowledge 
of  business  and  financial  sides;  desire 
permanence ;  top  references.  Box  2719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J-SCHOOL  irrad.  strinprer  and  weekly 
exp<‘rience,  college  sports  editor.  Han¬ 
dle  news  or  sports.  Box  2707,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 26,  two  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
2701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  MOST  FOR  YOUR  *$$?  Wo¬ 
man  used  to  holding  men's  jobs  seeks 
reportorial  or  supervisory  spot.  11 
years;  6  from  daily  reporter  to  city 
editor:  5  in  Public  Relations  admin¬ 
istrative/editorial  posts.  Will  accept 
salary  not  commensurate  with  ability 
to  meet  daily  deadlines  again.  Box 
2710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  reporter  for  New 
York  area  metropolitan  daily  wants 
back  West.  Prefer  California.  Only 
29,  hut  have  been  editor  of  small 
daily  and  columnist  for  100.000  plus. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2802,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WEEKI.Y  PtTBLISHER  seeks 
daily  or  weekly  spot.  Now  selling  own 
business.  Experienced  all  phases  week¬ 
ly.  daily  editorial,  desk,  make-up.  wire: 
foreign  experience  international  sports 
4  years;  former  si>orts  editor,  news 
editor  daily,  circulation  manager 
sports  magazine.  R.S..  M.A.  Fluent 
English,  French,  55T‘anish.  Family,  car, 
camera.  Box  2833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  DESK,  rim-man  fast  accurate 
am-pm  layouts  etc.  Broad  background. 
Mature  energetic  cooperative  steady 
sober.  Chart  Area  2,  3.  Box  2818,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter. 
28.  Ten  years  experience.  degree. 

Box  2836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  16.000  a.m.  2-man 
department,  seeks  bigger  challenge. 
Prefer  sports  eflitorship  over  25,000 
hut  will  consider  prominent  staff  job. 
Regular  on  columns,  features.  Will  let 
samples,  pages  do  my  talking.  Single, 
have  car.  Box  2839,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


VERSATILE  newsman  seeks  desk  or 
reporting  job.  Accurate,  deiiendable, 
10  years’  e.x|>erience.  Box  2826,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  WORK  AGAIN  after  2 
years  in  Army.  J-grad,  SDX.  One 
year  in  news,  sports,  features,  use 
camera.  Have  car,  samples.  Married, 
25.  Prefer  newspaper  Chart  Area  10, 
will  consider  alli^  fields.  Available 
October.  Box  2838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

/  Mechanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 26  year* 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production.  Progressive,  color,  produc¬ 
tion  minded.  44,  married.  Box  2718, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

'THERE  IS  NO  SUBS’nTUTE 
FOR  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

For  normal  efficient  operation  or  for 
future  planning  you  need  a  production 
man  with  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  I  can  offer  26  years  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  publishing  experience. 
Box  2814,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serr- 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone— 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indians 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  four  yesrs 
experience  free-lancing,  seeks  steady 
newspaper  job.  Equipped  with  mobiW 
lab.  Box  2709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  position  on 
daily.  Exiierieneed.  Owns  cameras  and 
late  model  car.  Vet,  age  25,  married, 
college  grad.  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  6  and 
9.  Box  2739,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

NOW  free  lancing  for  one  of  New 
York’s  largest  dailies  seeks  permanent 
opportunity.  28.  single.  Own  new 
Speed  Graphic  and  radio  equipped  car. 
Covereil  major  news  stories,  air  shots. 
Member  N.P.P.A.  Box  283.5,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

I  IJKE  PEOPLE,  sunshine,  salt  sir. 
Four  years  newspaper  features,  news, 
editing,  makeup,  advertising,  layout. 
Also  commercial  photo  rating,  business 
ability,  art.  Single,  30.  references. 
Want  public  relations  with  resxjrt,  com¬ 
pany,  agency,  south  or  southeast.  Box 
2611.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OR  PUBLICI’TY, 
Army  Officer  leaving  service  in  lats 
October.  Five  years  of  writing  includ¬ 
ing  news,  wire  service,  publicity  for 
college,  sales  promotion,  and  straight 
information.  BA  degree,  J-Major, 
Married ;  27 ;  will  relocate.  Box  2602, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WROTE  SPEECHES  for  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  at  20,  network  imlitical  shows  at 
22.  Now  23,  4F,  Midwest  TV  news 
writer,  but  want  public  relations  or 
advertising  copy  writing  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Ambitious  J  honors  grad.  Box 
2831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

'  COLLEGE  TEACHING,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  social  sciences,  MS.  27.  Box 

I  2832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Bobert  U.  Brown 

San  Francisco  exposure  of  the  Dixon-Yates 
Investigatute  reporting  usu-  plan;  its  revelations  of  the  con- 
ally  requires  the  ability  and  the  flict  of  interest  of  Robert  Tripp 
willingness  of  a  newspaper  edi-  Ross,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
tor  to  assign  a  reporter  to  a  Defense;  and  the  paper’s 
specific  task  for  an  unlimited  10-year  fight  against  the  Crump 
time  without  burdening  him  political  machine.  He  also  listed 
with  the  necessity  of  preparing  Ibe^  Hodge  case  exposed  by  the 
daily  copy.  In  practically  every  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  team- 
major  expose  of  graft  or  cor-  ster  inquiry  which  was  set  off 
ruption  today  you  will  find  that  l^e  Portland  Oregonian, 
some  reporter  worked  patiently  Ibe  solution  of  the  Mad 

for  months  without  writing  a  Bomber  case  by  the  New  >  ork 
line  of  copy.  J oumal- American. 

In  some  quarters  the  results  Which  gentleman  do  you 
of  investigative  reporting  are  with? 

called  “crusades.”  It  seems  to  ♦  *  * 

us  that  “crusade”  is  a  misnomer  We  think  they  both  have  a 
for  what  is  more  properly  called  point.  Mr.  Swope  is  right 
“public  service  journalism.”  when  he  says  we  don’t  have  as 
The  ASNE  panel  discussion  much  crusading  today  as  he 
of  investigative  reporting  re-  used  to  knoiv  it.  But  he  is 
minded  us  of  a  slight  contro-  wrong  when  he  infers  that  we 
versy  earlier  this  year  over  don’t  have  a  modern  counter- 
whether  we  have  crusading  part  of  crusading  to  a  greater 
journalism  today  or  not.  extent  than  ever  before,  and 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  once  perhaps  even  more  effectively, 
executive  editor  of  the  old  Mr.  Harwell  is  right  when  he 
New  York  World,  told  E&P  in  says  we  do  have  crusading 
March:  journalism  today  but  he  is 

“Newspapers  today  do  not  wrong  to  call  it  by  that  name, 
crusade,  they  do  not  campaign  We  would  call  it  “public 
for  a  cause.  Newspapers  gen-  service  journalism”  because 
erally  are  forgetting  that  they  newspapers  are  acting  in  the 
are  the  public  conscience.  No  public’s  interest  w'hether  it  be 
one  is  on  the  job  to  crusade,  in  seeking  new  roads,  promoting 


won  was  for  “meritorious  pub-  streets,  city  designing,  admini^ 
lie  service”  —  and  that’s  just  trative  and  social  reforms,  bet- 
what  it  was.  ter  utilities,  church  building 

We  don’t  believe  that  the  edi-  and  religious  programs,  im- 
tors  or  reporters  of  the  Port-  provement  of  rural  life,  train- 
land  Oregonian  believed  they  ing  in  popular  arts  and  crafts, 
were  crusading  when  they  broke  art  exhibits,  health  training 
the  teamster  scandal.  They  had  and  clinics,  community  music 
news  to  which  the  public  w’as  and  concerts,  lecture  courses, 
entitled  and  this  again  comes  library  expansion  and  reading 
under  the  heading  of  public  clubs.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
service.  the  services  newspapers  have 

The  Mad  Bomber  case  in  rendered  on  the  constructive 
which  the  New  York  Journal-  side.  In  addition,  they  have 
American  played  the  major  role  crusaded  against  smoke  nui- 
in  contacting  and  apprehending  sances,  voting  frauds,  vice, 
the  culprit  was  not  a  crusade,  corrupt  city  administrations. 
It  was  public  service  pure  and  careless  driving,  lax  law  en- 
simple.  forcement,  and  so  on.” 

*  *  *  There  is  one  major  point 

which  in  our  opinion,  charac- 

The  E&P  files  are  loaded  terizes  the  difference  between  ^ 
with  examples  of  public  service  many  of  the  old-time  newspa- 
journalism.  We  don’t  even  per  crusades  and  the  current 
have  a  listing  for  “crusades.”  public  service  campaigns :  Local- 
It  seems  to  us  that  “public  ness.  In  contrast  to  many  of 
service”  and/or  “community  their  predecessors,  today’s  news¬ 
service”  are  better  definitions  paper  editors  are  tackling  local 
these  days.  Listed  there  are  problems  at  the  local  level, 
campaigns  which  run  the  gamut  There  is  very  little  “Afghan- 1 
from  exposures  of  graft  and  istanism”  today  in  newspaper  • 
corruption  to  those  seeking  civic  campaigns.  1 

improvement  or  reform.  “Public  service  journalism,” ! 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  As-  ir  our  opinion,  is  the  modem 
sociation  has  an  annual  award  counterpart  of  the  old-time 
for  “Outstanding  Community  newspaper  crusade — ^whether  it 
Service”  and  its  description  involves  an  expose  of  graft  and 
provides  an  all-inclusive  defini-  corruption  uncovered  by  in- 
tion  of  the  many  newspaper  ac-  vestigative  reporting,  or  wheth- 
tivities  which  we  would  call  er  it  calls  for  a  consistent  cam- 
“public  service  journalism”  paign  for  civic  change  or  im- 
many  of  which  might  have  been  provement. 
called  “crusades”  years  ago.  • 


Television  and  radio  are  overly  traffic  safety  or  slum  clearance.  The  Inland  announcement 
careful  to  avoid  editorializing  or  exposing  dishonesty  in  gov-  this  year  said: 
because  they  are  faced  with  the  ernment.  “Inland  newspapers  have  en-  Madison,  Wis. 

threat  of  the  Federal  Communi-  Much  of  the  so-called  crusad-  gaged  in  many  outstanding  In  a  last-minute  “killine 
cations  Commission.  The  news-  ing  of  the  old  days  was  in-  campaigns  and  projects  in  re-  spree,”  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
paper  has  courage  and  freedom  fluenced  by  two  factors:  the  cent  years.  Members  have  pro-  ture  failed  to  act  on  anti- 
and  ought  to  use  them  in  the  need  to  sell  more  copies  on  the  moted  parks  and  playgrounds,  secrecy  bills  and  also  on  > 
public  weal.  It  is  the  last  resort  newsstands  and  the  desire  to  agricultural  and  industrial  fairs  change  in  the  libel  laws.  Ow 
of  the  people  againt  tyranny.”  beat  the  competition.  Both  of  and  exhibits,  historical  and  an-  “newspaper  bill”  passed.  I: 

Mr.  Swope  recalled  his  own  those  influences  have  practically  niversary  celebrations,  Indus-  would  permit  publication  o! 
five-month  crusade  against  the  disappeared  today.  In  only  the  trial  developments,  soil  and  names  of  persons  under  18  wlit 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  which,  he  said,  largest  cities  (81  out  of  1,500  conservation  demonstrations,  are  convicted  of  automobft 
“was  a  great  joy  to  our  circu-  newspaper  cities)  is  there  com-  beautification  of  highways  and  accident  offenses, 
lation  department  and  which  petition  to  beat;  and  more  than 
busted  the  KKK  completely.”  75%  of  the  total  daily  circula- 
Another  Swope  crusade  was  tion  is  home  delivered.  Many 
against  a  practice  then  in  vogue  newspapers  are  more  than  90% 
in  the  turpentine  belts  of  North  home  delivered. 

Carolina  and  Georgia  whereby  Newspapermen  in  general, 
sheriffs  would  seize  hoboes  for  therefore,  are  not  forced  to  do 
vagrancy  and  send  them  to  the  sensational  or  spectacular 
turpentine  camps  to  work,  but  can  spend  their  time  turning 
When  one  man  was  flogged  to  out  a  better  product  for  the 
death,  the  World  began  its  better  service  of  their  corn- 
sensational  revelations,  as  Mr.  munities.  And  most  of  them  are 
Swope  called  them.  doing  just  that. 

A  month  later  in  April,  Cole-  Now,  in  spite  of  the  competi- 
man  Harwell,  editor  of  the  tive  situation  in  Chicago  we 
Nashville  Tennessean,  took  issue  don’t  believe  the  management 
with  Mr.  Swope  in  an  address  or  editors  of  the  Daily  News 
to  the  Indiana  Press  Associa-  were  motivated  exclusively  by 
tion  and  he  cited  numerous  ex-  that  factor  in  the  Hodge  case, 
amples  of  what  he  called  “cru-  nor  do  we  think  they  considered 
sading  journalism.”  Among  their  role  as  one  of  a  “cru- 
many  he  listed  the  Tennessean’s  sader.”  The  Pulitzer  Prize  they 
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Unmatched  Headletter  Range  of  the  Rangemaster 

Model  35  Linotype  Prevents  Headline  Headaches! 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype  doesn’t  go  out  and  dig 
up  news.  But  if  it  could,  it  would  do  so  with  the  same  remark¬ 
able  efficiency  it  applies  to  setting  headlines.  No  other  main 
magazine  mixer  gives  you  the  type  range,  versatility  and 
economies  of  the  “35.” 

This  Rangemaster  mixer,  without  auxiliaries,  sets  through 
normal  36-  and  condensed  48-point.  From  the  keyboard  you 
set  big,  black  top-column  headlines  almost  as  fast  as  your 
fingers  move.  No  costly  hand  composition!  And  of  course  it’s 
perfect  for  display,  too,  because  it  eliminates  “cutting-in,” 
underpinning  and  manual  distribution. 

The  facts  about  the  Model  35  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  the  illustrated  Rangemaster  Model  35  bulletin. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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EXCLUSIVE 
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The  Houston  Press 

I  GETS  ACTION  IN  HOUSTON  | 

I  Broad  editorial  coverage  of  local,  national  i 

•  and  overseas  news.  I 

I  Timely!  Every  story  geared  to  NOW,  | 

I  tuned  to  TODAY!  i 

'  Brief!  Long-windedness  is  edited  out—  * 

I  crisp,  fast,  lively!  | 

I  Informative!  All  the  facts,  every  essential,  I 

'  the  complete  story!  ' 


The  Houston  Press 


and  not  reached  by  any  other 
Houston  daily  newspaper! 

The  best-laid  plans  for  purchases  are  made 
by  the  family,  made  at  home.  So  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  almost  five  of  every 
ten  families  who  read  the  PRESS  at  home, 
read  the  PRESS  exclusively.  Houston,  now 
America’s  8th  largest  city*,  deserves  a  prime 
spot  on  your  newspaper  schedule  .  .  .  and 
in  Houston,  the  PRESS  does  the  best  job 
for  your  advertising  dollar. 

•Bd.  of  Trade  Development  Committee,  Waehington.  D.  C. 
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